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PREFACE. 


'he present volume completes a work to whicH the 
athor had long looked forward as the crowning effort 
f I literary career. 

The idea of writing a life of Washington entered at 
p. early day into his mind It was especially pressed 
^n his attention nearly thirty years ago, while he was 

I Europe, by a proposition of the late Mr. Archibald 
nstable, the eminent publisher of Edinburgh ,* and he 
solved to undertake it as soon as he should return to 
le United States, and be within reach of the necessary 
icumenta Various circumstances occurred to prevent 
m from carrying this resolution into prompt effect, 
remained, however, a chOTshed purpose of his heart, 
:iich he has at length, though somewhat tardily, accom- 
Jshed. 

I The manuscript for the present volume was nearly 
xdj for ^the press some months since ; but the author, 
applying himself too closely in his eagerness to finish 
I brought on a nervous indisposition, which unfitted 
ju for a time for the irksome but indispensable task 
.revision. In this he has been kindly assisted by his 
iphew, Pierrft Munro Irving, who had previously aided 
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Mm in the course of Ms necessary reseaiclie^ and wk 
now carefully collated the manuscript with il& works*' 
letters, and inedited documents from which the facfei 
had been derived. He has likewise had the ldnclnes<ii 
to superintend the printing of the volume, and the cor$a 
rection of the proof sheets. Thus aided, the author 
enabled to lay the volume before the public. % 

How far this, the last labour of his pen, may med' 
with general acceptation, is with him a matter of hop^ 
rather than of confidence. He is conscious of his owi^ 
shortcomings, and of the splendid achievements of owi , 
tory of wMch the character of Washington has recent^ ► 
been made the theme. Grateful, however, for the kino y 
disposition which has greeted each successive volum J 
and with a profound sense of the indulgence he hil 
experienced from the public through a long litexa^^^^' 
career, now extending through more than half a cei|' 
tuiy, he resigns his last volume to its fate, with a feelinj^ 
of satisfaction that he has at length reached the clo^’:2 
of his task, and with the comforting assurance that f 
has been with him a labour of love, and as such has ft- 
a certain d^ree carried with it its own reward. jbo 
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CHAPTEB CLn. 

• 

Ghreene’s retrograde operation in South Carolina — Appears before Cam* 
den — Afi^r at Hobkirk’s Hill — Rawdon abandons Camden — Rapid 
successes of the Americans — Greene’s attack on the fortress of 
Ninety-Six — Operations a^dnst Lord Rawdon — Greene on the high 
hills of Santee — Sumter scours the lower country — Dash of Colonel 
Wade Hampton at the gates of Charleston — Exploits of Lee and 
Hampton — - Of Captain Armstrong at Quimby Bridge — Action m 
the neighbourhood — End of the campaign. 

It will be recollected that Greene, on the 5th of April, set 
out frona Deep River on a retrograde march to carry the 
war again into South Carolina, beginning by an attack on 
IjOid Hawdon’s post at Camden. Sumter and Marion had 
been keeping alive the revolutionary fire in that State; 
the former on the north-east frontier, the latter in hia 
favourite fighting ground between the Pedee and Santee 
Rivers. On the re-appearance of Greene they stood ready 
to add him with heart and hand. 

On his way to Camden, Greene detached Lee to join 
Marion with his legion, and make an attack upon Port 
Watson by way of diversion. Per himself, he appeared 
before Camden, but finding it too strong and too well gar- 
risoned, fell back about two miles, and took post at Hob- 
kirk’s Hill, hoping to draw his lordship out. He suc- 
ceeded hut too well. His lordship attacked him on the 
25th of Apiil, coming upon him partly by surprise. There 
was a hard-fought battle, but through some false move 
among part of his troops, Greene was obliged to retreat. 
His loi^Mp did not pursue, but shut himself up in Cam- 
den, waiting to he rejoined by part of his garrison which 
was absent. 

Greene posted himself near Camden ferry on the Wa- 
teree to intercept these reinforcements. Lee and Marion, 
who had succeeded in capturing Fort Watson, also took 
a position on the high hills of Santee for the same purpose. 
Their efforts were unavailing. Lord Rawdon was rejoined 
oy the other part of his troops. His superior force now 
threatened to give him the mastery. Greene folt ^che 
hazardous nature of his situation. His troops were fa- 
tigued by their long marchings; he was disappointed ol 

4 p 
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promised aid and remforcements from Virginia; still lie 
was undismayed, and piepared for another of his long and 
fitnhbom retreats, “ We must always operate,# said he, 
“ on the maxim that yonr enemy will do what Be ought to 
do. Lord Rawdon ^1 push ns hack to the motmtains, 
but we will dispute every inch of ground in the best man- 
ner we can.” Such were his words to General Davie on 
the evening of the 9th of May, as he sat in his tent with a 
map before him studying the roads and fastnesses of the 
country. An express was to set off for Philadelphia the 
next morning, and he requested General Davie, who was 
of that city, to write to the members of Congress with 
whom he was acquainted, painting in the strongest colouis 
their situation and gloomy prospects. 

The very next morning there was a joyful reverse. 
Greene sent for General Davie. “ Rawdon,” cried he, 
exultingly, “ is preparing to evacuate Camden ; that place 
was the key of the enemy's line of posts, they will now all 
fall or be evacuated ; all will now go well. Bum your 
letters, I shall march immediately to the Congaree.” 

His lordship had heard of the march of Cornwallis into 
Virginia, and that all hope of aid from him was at an end. 
His garrison was out of provisions. All supplies were cut 
off by the Americans ; he had no choice but to evacuate. 
He left Camden in flames. Immense quantities of stoies 
and baggage were consumed, together with the court- 
house, the gaol, and many private houses. 

Rapid successes now attended the American arms. Fort 
Motte, the middle post between Camden and Nmety-Six, 
was taken by Marion and Lee. Lee next captured Granby, 
and marched to aid Pickens in the siege of Augiista; 
while Greene, having acquired a supply of arms, ammuni* 
tion, and provisions, from the captured forts, sat down 
before the fortress of Kinety Six, on the 22nd of May. It 
was tbe ^eat mart and stronghold of the royalists, and 
was principally garrisoned by royalists from Sew Jersey 
and New York, commanded by Colonel Cruger, 'a native 
of New York. The siege lasted for nearly a month. The 
pl^ was valiantly defended. Lee arrived with his legion, 
having failed before Augusta, and invested a stockaded 
fort which formed part of the works. 
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Word was bronglit lihat Lord Rawdon was pressiDg 
forward with, reinforcements, and but a few miles distant 
on Salnda. Greene endeavoured to get up Sumter, 
Marion, aifd Pickens, to his assistance, but they were too 
for on the right of Lord Rawdon to form a junction. The 
troops were eager to storm the works before his lordship 
should anive. A partial assault was made on the 18th of 
June. It was a bloody contest. The stockaded fort was 
taken, but the troops were repulsed from the roain works. 

Greene retreated across the Saluda, and halted at Bush 
River, at twenty miles distance, to observe the motion of 
the enemy. In a letter thence to Washington, he writes : 
“ My fears are principally from the enemy’s superior cavalry. 
To the northward cavalry is nothing, from the numerous 
Fences; but to the southward a disorder, by a superior 
cavalry may be improved into a defeat, and a defeat into 
SI, rout. Virginia and North Carolina could not be brought 
fco consider cavalry of such great importance as they are to 
the security of the army and the safeiy of a country.” 

Lord Rawdon entered Ninety-Six on the 21st, but sallied 
Forth again on the 24th, taking with him all the troops 
capable of fatigue, two thousand in number, without wheel- 
carriage of any kind, or even knapsacks, hoping by a rapid 
move to overtake Greene. Want of provisions soon obliged 
liim to give up the pursuit and return to Ninety-Six. 
Leaving about one-half of his force there under Colonel 
Oruger, he sallied a second time from Ninety-Six, at the 
head of eleven hundred infantry, with cavalry, artillery. 
Mid field-pieces, marching by the south side of the Saluda 
For the Congaree. 

He was now pursued in his turn by Greene and Lee. 
In this- march more than fifty of bis lordship’s soldiers fell 
lead from heat, fatigue, and privation. At Orangeburg, 
where he arrived on Sie 8th of July, his lordship was joined 
by a large detachment under Colonel Stuart. 

Greene !iad followed him closely, and having collected 
all his detachments, and being joined by Sumter, appeared 
within four miles of Orangeburg on the 10th of July, and 
offered battle. The offer was not accepted, and the position 
of Lord Rawdon was too strong to be attacked. Greene 
remained there two or three days, when, leaini ig thivt 
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Colonel Oruger was advancing witli tlie residue of tke forces 
from Nineiy-Six, which would again give his lordship a supe- 
riority of force, he moved off with his inj^try on the night 
of the 13th of July, crossed the Saluda, and posted himself 
on the east side of the Wateree, at the high hills of Santee. 
In this salubrious and delightful region, where the air was 
pure and breezy, and the water delicate, he allowed his 
weary soldiers to repose and refresh themselves, awaiting 
the arrival of some continental troops and militia from North 
Carolina, when he intended to resume his enterprise of 
driving the enemy jS’cm the interior of the country. 

At the time when he moved firom the neighbourhood of 
Orangeburg (July 13th), he detached Sumter with about a 
thousand light troops to scour the lower country, and attack 
the Biitish posts in the vicinity of Charleston, now left 
uncovered by the concentration of their forces at Orange- 
burg, Under Sumter acted Marion, Lee, the Hamptons, 
and other entei^rising partisans. They were to act sepa- 
rately in breaking up the minor posts at and about Dor- 
chester, but to unite at Monk’s Comer, where Lieutenant- 
Colonel Coates was stationed with the ninth regiment. 
This post carried, they were to reunite with Greeners army 
on the high hills of Santee. 

Scarce was Sumter on his march when he received a 
letter from Greene, dated July 14th, stating that Oruger 
had formed a junction with Lord Hawdon the preceding 
night ; no time therefore was to be lost. “ Push your ope- 
raSons night and day ; station a party to watch the enemy’s 
motions at Orangeburg. Keep Colonel Lee and General 
Marion advised of all matters from above, and tell Colonel 
Lee to thunder even at the gates of Charleston.” 

Conformably to these orders, Colonel Henry Hampton, 
with a party, was posted to keep an eye on Orangeburg. 
Lee with his legion, accompanied by Lieutenant-Colonel 
\S ade Hampton and a detachment of cavalry, was sent to 
carry Dorchester, and then press forward to flie gates of 
Charleston ; while Sumter, 'with the main body, took up his 
line of march along the road on the south side of the Con- 
gSLX^, towards Monk’s Comer. 

As Lee approached Dorchester, Colonel Wade Hampton, 
with his cavalry, passed to the east of that place, to a bridge 
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on Goose Greet, to out off all commutiication “between the 
garrison ajid Monk’s Comer. His sudden appearance ga^ e 
the alaim, ^he garrison abandoned its post, and when Lee 
arrived there he found it deserted. He proceeded to secure 
a number of horses and waggons and some fixed ammuni- 
tion, which the garrison had left behind, and to send them 
off to Hampton. Hampton, kept in suspense by this d^vlay, 
lost patience. He feared that the alarm would spre^ 
through the country, and the dash into the vicinity of 
Charleston be prevented— or perhaps that Lee might intend 
to make it by himself. Abandoning the bridge at Goose 
Creek, therefore, he set off with his cavalry, clattered down 
to the neighbourhood of the lines, and threw the city ihto 
confusion. The bells rang, alarm guns' were fired, iho 
citizens turned out under arms. Hampton captured ; a 
patrol of dr^oons and a guard at the Quarter House; 
completed his bravado by parading his cavalry in sight of 
the^Stutinels ,on the advanced works, and then retired, 
Qar^|pg off fifty prisoners, several of them officers. 

' We arrived in the neighbourhood on the following day, 
but too late to win any laurels. Hampton had been before- 
hand with him, made the dash, and “ thundered at the 
gate.” Both now hastened to rejoin Sumter on the evening 
of the 16 th, who was only waiting to collect his detach- 
inents before he made an attack on Colonel Coates at Monk’s 
Comer. The assault was to be made on the following 
morning. During the night Coates decamped in silence ; 
the first signal of his departure was the bursting of fiamejs 
through the roof of a brick church which he had i^ed ^ a 
magazine, and which contained stores that ooulfes^ ^be^ 
carried away. A pursuit was commenced ; 
legion and Hampton with the State cavalry took ihAl§^ 
Sumter followed with the infantry. The rear-gUaad the 
British, about one hundred strong, was overtaken with the- 
l>^ggagOi at^the dmtoce of eighteen miles. They we?*e 
new tiroops, recently arrived from Ireland, and had not seen 
seiyipe, being charged by the cavalry sword in hand, 
they threw down their arms without firing a shot, and cried 
fon quarter, which was granted. While Lee was securing 
with the first section of oavaliy, 
pushed on in pursuit of Coates and the main body, Th^, 
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officer Jaad crossed a wooden bridge over Qnimby Creek, 
loosened tbe planks, and was only waiting to be rejoined 
by his rear-guard, to throw them off, and cut off fell pursuit. 
His troops were partly on a causeway beyond the bridge, 
partly crowded in a lane. He had heard no alarm-guns, 
and knew nothing of an enemy being at hand until he saw 
Armstrong spurring up with his section. Coates gave 
orders for his troops to halt, form, and march up; a 
howitzer was brought to bear upon the bridge, and a 
fatigue party rushed forward to throw off the planks. 
Armstrong saw the danger, dashed across the bridge with 
his section, drove off the artillerists, and captuied the 
howitzer before it could be discharged. The fatigue men 
who had been at work on the bridge snatched up their 
guns, gave a volley, and fled. Two dragoons fell dead by 
the howitzer; others were seveiely wounded. Armstrong’s 
party, in crossing the biidge, had displaced some of the 
planks, and formed a chasm. Lieutenant Carrington, with 
the second section of dragoons, leaped over it , the chasm 
being thus enlaiged, the horses of the third section refused. 
A pell-mell %ht took place between the handful of diu- 
goons who h^ crossed and some of the enemy. Arm- 
strong and Carrington were engaged hand to hand with 
Colonel Coates and his offioei*s, who defended themselves 
from behind a waggon. The troops were thronging to 
their aid fiom lane and causeway. Armstrong, seeing the 
foe too stiong in front, and no leinforcement coming on in 
rear, wheeled off with some of his men to the left, galloped 
into the woods, and pushed up along the stream to ford it, 
and seek the main body. 

During the m§lee Lee had come up aud endeavoured, 
with the diagoons of the third section, to replace the planks 
of the bridge. Their efforts were vain; the water was 
deep, the mud deeper; there was no foothold, nor was 
there any firm spot where to swim the horses aCross. 

While they were thus occupied, Colonel Coates, with 
his men, opened a fire upon them from the other end of the 
biidge ; having no firearms to reply with, they were obliged 
to retire. The remainder of the planks were then thrown 
off from the bridge, after which Colonel Coates took post 
on an adjacent plantation, made the dwelling-house, which 
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stood on a rising ground, his citadel, planted the howitzer 
before it, and distributed part of his men in outhouses and 
within fences and garden pickets, which sheltered them 
from the attack of cavalry. Here he awaited the arrival 
of Sumter with the main body, determined to make a des- 
perate defence. 

It was not until three o’clock in the afternoon that 
Sumter with his forces appeared upon the ground, having 
had to make a considerable circuit on account of the de 
struotion of the bridge. 

By four o’clock tie attack commenced. Sumter, with 
part of the troops, advanced in front under cover of a L’ne 
of negro huts, which he wished to secuie. Maiion, with 
his brigade, much reduced in number, approached on the 
light of the enemy, where there was no shelter but fences • 
the cavalry, not being able to act, remained at a distance as 
a reserve, and, if necessary, to cover a retreat. 

Sumter’s brigade soon got possession of the huts, where 
they used their rifles with sure effect. Marion and Ids men 
ru^ed up through a galling file to the fences on the right. 
The enemy retired within the house and garden and kept 
up a sharp fire from doors and windows and picketed fence. 
Unfortunately the Americans had neglected to bring on 
their artilleiy ; their rifles and muskets were not sufiBcient 
to foice the enemy from his stronghold. Having repaiied 
the bridge, they sent off for the artillery and a supply of 
powder, which accompanied it. The evening was at hand ; 
their ammunition was exhausted, and they retired in good 
order, intending to renew the combat with artillery in the 
morning. Leaving the cavalry to watch and control the 
movements of the enemy, they drew off across Quimby 
Bridge and encamped at the distance of three miles. 

Here, when they came to compare notes, it was found 
that the loss in killed and wounded had chiefly fallen on 
Marion’s ^corps. His men, from their exposed situation, 
had home the brunt of ihe battle; while Sumteris had 
Kuffeied but little, being mostly sheltered in the huts. 
Jealousy and distnist were awakened and discord reigned 
in the camp. Partisan and volunteer troops readi^ fall 
asunder under such circumstances. Many moved off in the 
fii|^t. Lee, accustomed to act independently, and tm* 
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mlling, perliaps, to acknowledge Sumter as his siipeiioi 
officer, took up line of march, for head quarters withonl 
consulting him. Sumter still had force enough now that 
he was joined by the artillery to have held the enemy in a 
state of siege ; but he was short of ammunition, only twenty 
miles from Charleston, at a place accessible by tide- water, 
and he apprehended the approach of Lord Eawdon, who, it 
was said, was moving down from Orangeburg. He there- 
fore letired across the Santee and rejoined Gieene at his 
encampment. 

So ended this foray, which fell far short of the expecta- 
tions formed from the spiiit and activity of the leaders and 
their men. Various erroi's have been pointed out in their 
operations, but concerted schemes aie rarely carried out in 
all their parts by partisan troops. One of the best effects 
of the incursion was the drawing down Lord Eawdon from 
Orangeburg with five hundred of his troops. He returned 
no more to the upper country, but sailed not long after from 
Charleston for Europe. 

Colonel Stuart, who was left in command at Orangeburg, 
moved forward from that place and encamped on the south 
side of the Congaree Eiver, near its junction with the 
Wateree, and within sixteen miles of Greene’s position on 
the high hills of Santee. The two armies lay in sight of 
each other’s fires, but two large rivers intervened, to secure 
each party from sudden attack. Both armies, however, 
needed repose, and military operations were suspended, as 
if hy mutual consent, during die sultry summer heat. 

The campaign had been a severe and trying one and 
checkered with vicissitudes ; but Greene had succeeded in 
regaining the greater part of Georgia and the two Carolinas, 
and, as he said, only wanted a little assistance from the 
North to complete their recovery. He was soon rejoiced 
by a letter from Washington, informing him that a detach- 
ment from the army of Lafayette might he expected to 
bring him the required assistance ; but he was made still 
more happy hy the following cordial passage in the letter : 
“ It is with the warmest pleasure I express my full appro 
batiouBof the various movements and operations which youi 
military conduct has lately exhibited, while I confess to 
von that I am unable to conceive what more could have 
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oeen done under yonr ciicnmstances than lias "been dis- 
played by your little, persevering, and determined 
army.” ^ 

CHAPTER CLIII. 

Washington disappointed as to reinforcements — French armamenl 
destined for the Chesapeake — Attempts on New York postponed — 
March of the armies to the Chesapeake — Stratagems to deceive the 
enemy — Arnold ravages New London — Washin^on at Philadelphia 
— March of the two armies through the city — Cornwallis at York- 
town — Preparations to proceed against him — Visit to Moimt 
Vernon. 

Affer the grand reconnoissance of the posts on New York 
Island, related in a former page, the confederate armies 
remained encamped about Dobbs Feny and the Greenbnrg 
hills, awaiting an augmentation of force for their meditated 
attack. To Washington’s great disappointment his army 
was but tardily and scantily recruited, while the garrison 
of New York was augmented by the arrival of three thousand 
Hessian troops from Europe. In this predicament he 
despatched a circular letter to the governments of the 
Eastern States, representing his delicate and emhanassed 
situation. ** Unable to advance with prudence beyond my 
present position,” writes he, “while, perhaps, in the 
general opinion, my force is equal to the commencement of 
operations against New York, my conduct must appear, if 
not hlamable, highly mysterious at least. Our allies, who 
were made to expect a very considerable augmentation of 
force by this time, instead of seeing a prospect of advanc- 
ing, must conjecture upon good grounds that the campaign 
will waste fruitlessly away. It will be no small degree of 
triumph to our enemies, and will have a pernicious influence 
upon our^friends in Europe, should they find such a failuie 
of resource, or such a want of energy to draw it out, that 
our boasted and extensive preparations end only in idle 
parade. . . . The fulfilment of my engagements must 
depend upon the degree of vigour with which the execu- 
tives of the several States exercise the powers with wtdch 
they have been vested, and enforce the laws lately passed 
fot filling up and supplying the arry. In full confidenoe 
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that the means which have been voted will be obtained, 1 
shall oontinne my operations.” 

Until we study \\ ashmgton’s full, perspicuous fetters, we 
know little of the difficulties he h^ to struggle with in 
conducting his campaigns ; how often the soundmg resolves 
of legislative bodies disappointed him ; how often he had to 
maintain a bold front when bds country failed to back him ; 
how often, as in the siege of Boston, he had to carry on iha 
war without powder ! 

In a few days came letters from Lafayette, dated 26tli 
and 30th of July, speaking of the embarkation of the 
greatest part of Cornwallis’s army at Portsmouth. “ There 
are in Hampton Eoads thirty transport ships full of troops, 
most of them red coats, and eight or ten brigs with cavalry 
on board.” He supposed their destination to be New York, 
yet, though wind and weather were favouiable, they did 
not sail. “ Should a French fleet now come into Hampton 
Roads,” adds the sanguine Marquis, “the British army 
would, I think, be ours.” 

At this juncture arrived the French frigate Concorde at 
Newport, bringing despatches from Admiral the Count de 
Grasse. He was to leave St. Domingo on the 3rd ol 
August, with between twenty-five and thirty ships of the 
line and a considerable body of land forces, and to steer 
immediately for the Chesapeake. 

This changed the face of affairs and called for a change 
in the game. All attempt upon New York was postponed ; 
the whole of the French army, and as large a part of the 
Americans as could be spared, were to move to Yirginia, 
and co-operate with the Count de Grasse for the redemption 
of the Southern States. Washington apprised the Count 
by letter of this intention. He wrote also to Lafayette on 
the 15th of August, “By the time this reaches you the 
Count de Grasse will either be in the Chesapeake or may 
be looked for every moment. Under these circymstanoes, 
whether the enemy remain in full force, or whether they 
have only a detachment left, you will immediately take such 
a position as will best enable you to pi event their sudden 
retrftit through North Caiolma, which I presume they 
will attempt the instant they perceive so formidable an 
armament.” 
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ShoTild General Wayne, with the troops destined for 
South Carolina, still remain in the neighbourhood of James 
Eiver, and the enemy have made no detachment to the 
southward, the Marquis wap to detain these troops until he 
heard again from Washington, and was to inform General 
Greene of the cause of their detention. 

« You shall hear farther from me,” concludes the lettmr, 
‘< as soon as I have concerted plans and formed dispositions 
for sending a reinforcement from hence. In the mean 
time, I have only to recommend a continuance of that 
prudence and good conduct which you have manifested 
through the whole of your campaign. You will be parti- 
cularly careful to conceal the expected arrival of the Count, 
because, if the enemy are not apprised of it, they will stay 
on board their transports in the bay, which w^ be #e 
luckiest circumstance in the world.” 

Washington’s “soul was now in arms.” At length, 
after being baffled and disappointed so often by the inoom- 
potency of his means, and, above all, thwarted by the 
entoy’s naval potency, he had the possibility of coping 
with them both on land and sea. The contemplated expe- 
dition was likely to consummate his plans and wind up Ite: 
forttmes of the war, and he determined to lead it in p^scnu 
He would -take with him something more than two thou- 
sand of the American army : the rest, chiefly northern 
troops, were to remain with General Heath, who wastoWd 
command of West Point and the other p(^ of the 

Perfect seoresy was maintained as to this change of 
Preparations were still carried on as if for an attack up^ 
New York. An extensive encampment was marked 
the Jerseys, and ovens erected, and fuel provided fer 
baking of bread, as if a part of the besieging force 
be stationed there, thence to make 9, 
enemy’s garrison on Staten Island, in aid of the: 
against the city. The Amerioan 
kept in ignorance of their destination. Oener&l 
ton, observes one of the shrewdest of them, miclures iSs 
great plans and designs under an impenetrable veil <i 
secresy, and while we repose the fullest oonfldenoe^i our 
Ahi^ our opinions (as to his intentions) must be 
only on doubtful conjecture,' 

' See Tha<jher's Mffltary Journal, p. 822. 
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Piwlotis^ decampment, Washington sent forward 

a part^ of pioneers to clear the roads towards King’s j 
B^dge, as if the posts recently reconnoitred were* about to ' 
be attempted. On the 19th of August his troops were | 
paraded with their faces in that direction. When aU were 
ready, however, they were ordered to face about, and were 
marched up along the Hudson Eiver road towards King’s 
Ferry. 

De Rochambeau, in like manner, broke up his encamj> 
ment, and took the road by White Plains, North Castle, 
Pine’s Bridge, and Crompond, towards the same point. 
All Westchester County was again alive with the tramp of 
troops, the gleam of arms, and the lumbering of artillery 
and baggage-waggons along its roads. 

On the 20th, Washington arrived at King’s Ferry, and 
his troops began to cross the Hudson with their baggage, 
stores, and cannon, and encamp at Haverstraw. He him - 
crossed in the evening, and took up his quarters at 
Coloi^ Hay’s, at the White House. Thence he wrote con- 
fideaitially to Lafayette on the 21st, now first apprising him 
of his being on the march with the expedition, and repeati 
ing his injunctions that the land and naval fe alrea^ 
at the scene of action, should so combine their pperati^^ 
that the English, on the arrival of the French fleet, might 
not he able to escape. He wrote also to the Count de 
Grasse (presuming that the letter would find him in the 
Chesapeake), urging him to send up all his frigates and 
transports to the Head of Elk by the 8th of September, for 
the transportation of the combined army, which would be 
there by that time. He informed him that the Count 
de Barras had resolved to join him in the Chesapeake with 
his squadron. One is reminded of the tissue of move- 
ments planned from a distance which ended in the capture 
of Burgoyne. 

On the 22nd, the French troops arrived by their cir- 
cuitous route, and began to cross to Stony Point with their 
artillery, baggage, and stores. The operation occupied 
between two and three days, during which time Washing- 
ton t(J?)k the Count de Rochambeau on a visit to West 
Point, to show him the citadel of the Highlands, an object 
of intense interest, in consequence of having been the scene 
of Arnold’s trea on. 
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The two armies, having safely crossed the Hudson, com- 
menced on the 25th their several lines of march towards 
the Jerseys — the Americans for Springfield on the Rahway, 
the Frendh for Whippany towards Trenton. Both armies 
were still kept in the dark as to the nltimate object of their 
movement. An intelligent observer, already quoted, who 
accompanied the army, writes . “ Onr situation reminds me 
of some theatrical exhibition, where the interest and expec- 
tations of the spectators are continnally increasing, and 
where curiosity is wrought to the highest point. Our 
destination has been for some time matter of perplexing 
doubt and uncertainty; bets have run high on one side 
that we were to occupy the ground marked out on the 
Jersey shore, to aid in the siege of New York ; and on the 
other, that we are stealing a march on the enemy, and are 
actually destined to Virginia, in pursuit of the army under 

Cornwallis A number of bateaux, mounted on 

cairiages, have followed in our train, supposed for the 
puimose of conveying the troops over to Staten Island.” ‘ 

The mystery was at length solved. “ We have now 
passed all the enemy’s posts,” continues the foregoing 
writer, “ and are pursuing our route, with increased ra- 
pidity, towaid Philadelphia. Waggons have been prepared 
to carry the soldiers’ packs, that they may press forward 
with greater facility. Our destination can no longer be a 
secret. Cornwallis is imquestionably the object of our 

present expedition His Excellency, General 

Washington, having succeeded in a masterly piece of 
generalships has now the satisfaction of leaving his adversary 
to ruminate on his own mortifying situation, and to antici- 
pate the perilous fate which awaits his friend Lord Oom- 
wallis in a different quarter.”* 

* Thaoker's Military JoTirnal, p. 323. 

* Washington several years afterwards, speaking of this important 
march m a letter to Noah Webster, writes — -‘^That much trouble was 
taken, and finesse used, to mis^de and bewilder Bit Henry Clinton in 
regard to tbe real object, by fictitious commumoabions, as wdl as by 
ynaHrig a deceptive provision of ovens, forage, and boats in bis neigh- 
bourhood, is certain. Nor were less pains t^en to deceKS oig own 
army, for I bad always conceived where the imposition does not com- 
pletely take place at home it would never sufficiently succeed abroad.’^ 
^^•SparkSf ix. 404. 
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in fewest, readied the Delaware with his 
1)^^ Sir Healry C^ton was aware of their des- 
ilMtloii* It was too late to oppose their march, even had 
his forces been adequate. As a kind of counterplot, there^ 
fore^ and in the hope of distracting the attention of the 
American commander, and drawing off a part of his troops, 
he hurried off an expedition to the eastward to instdt 
the State of Connecticut and attack her seaport of New 
London. 

'Ihe command of this expedition, which was to be one of 
ravage and destruction, was given to Arnold, as if it was 
necessary, to complete the measure of his infamy, that he 
diQuld carry jBre and sword into his native State, and 
desecrate the very cradle of his infancy. 

On the 6th of September he appeared off the harbour of 
New London with a fleet of ships and transports and a 
force of two thousand infantry and three hundred cavalry, 
partiy British troops, but a great part made up of American 
xcpe&ts and refugees and Hessian Yagers. 

New Lond^^ on the west bank of the river 

Tkstm&B. The approach to it was defended by two forts on 
qpposite rides of the river, and about a mile below the 
town: Fort Trumbull on the west, and Fort Griswold ^ 
flbe east ride, on a height called Groton Hill. The troops 
landed in two divisions of about eight hundred men each: 
one under Lieutenant-Colonel Ej-re on the east side, the 
other under Arnold on the west, on the same side with 
New London, and about three miles below it. Arnold met 
with hut little opposition. The few militia which manned* 
an advance battery and Fort Trumbull abandoned their 
posts and crossed the river to Fort Griswold. He pushed 
on, and took possession of the tovui. 

Colonel Eyre had a harder task. The militia, about one 
hundred and fifty-seven strong, had collected in Fort Gris- 
wold, hastily and imperfectly armed, it is true^ some of 
them merely with spears ; but they were brave men and bari 
a brave commander, Colonel William Ledyard, brother of 
t&e eejebrated traveller. The fort was square, and r^u- 
liydy«lfuilt. Arnold, unaware of its stren^, had orderM 
Lionel Eyre to take it by a ooup-de-main. He di^vevbd 
his mistake and sent counter-orders, but too late. ^ 
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Colonel Eyre forced the pickets ; made his way into the 
fosse and attacked the fort on three sides ; it was bravely 
defended; the enemy were repeatedly repulsed; they le- 
tumed to the assault, scrambled up on each other’s shoulders, 
effected a lodgment on the fraise, and made their way with 
fixed bayonets through the embrasures. Colonel Eyre re- 
ceived a mortal wound near the works ; Major Montgomery 
took his place ; a negro thrust him through with a spear as 
he mounted the parapet ; Major Bromfield succeeded to the 
command and carried the fort at the point of the bayonet. 
In fact after the enemy were within the walls the fighting 
was at an end and the slaughter commenced. Colonel 
Ledyard had ordered his men to lay down their arms ; hut 
the enemy, exasperated by the resistance they had ex- 
perienced and by the death of their officers, continued the 
deadly work of the musket and the bayonet. Colonel 
Ledyard, it is said, was thrust through with his own sword 
after yielding it up to Major Bromfield. Seventy of the 
garrison were slain and thirty-five desperately wounded ; 
and most of them after the fort had been taken. The 
massacre was chiefly perpetrated by the tories, refugees, and 
Hessians. Major Bromfield himself was a New Jersey 
loyalist. The rancour of such men against their patriot 
countrymen was always deadly. The loss of the enemy 
was two officers and forty-six soldiers killed, and eight 
officers and one hundred and thirty-five soldiers wounded. 

Arnold in the mean time had carried on the work of 
destruction at New London. Some of the American ship- 
ping had efteoted their escape up the river, but a number 
were burnt. Eire too was set to the public stores ; it com- 
municated to the dwelling-houses, and, in a little while, the 
whole place was wrapped in flames. The destruction was 
immense, not only of public but private property: many 
families once living in affluence were ruined and rendered 
homeless. 

Having •completed his ravage, Arnold refereated to his 
Doats, leaving the town stOl burning. Alarm guns had 
roused the country ; the traitor was pursued by the exas- 
perated yeomanry. He escaped their well-merited venge- 
ance, hut several of his men were killed and wounded. 

.So ended his career of infiimy in his native land ; a land 
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wMcli had onoe delighted to honour him, but in which his 
name was never thenceforth to be pronounced without a 
malediction. 

The expedition, while it added one more hateful and dis- 
graceful incident to this unnatural war, failed of its main 
object. It had not diverted Washington from the grand 
object on wMoh he had fixed his mind. On the 30th ot 
August he, with his suite, had arrived at Philadelphia 
about noon, and alighted at the city tavern amidst en- 
thusiastic crowds, who welcomed him with acclamations, but; 
wondered at the object of this visit. During his sojourn 
in the city he was hospitably entertained at the house of 
Mr. Moms, the patriotic financier. The greatest difiSculty 
with which he had to contend in his piesent enterprise was 
the want of funds, part of his troops not having received 
any pay for a long time, and having occasionally given 
evidence of great discontent. The service upon which they 
were going was disagreeable to the northern legiments, and 
the tfowcewr of a little hard money would have an efect, 
Washington thought, to put them into a proper temper. 
In this emergency he was accommodated by the Count de 
Eochambeau with a loan of twenty thousand hard doUaxs. 
which Mr. Eobert Monis engaged to repay by the first of 
October. This pecuniary pressure was relieved by the 
arrival in Boston on the 25th of August of Colonel John 
Laurens from his mission to France, bringing with him two 
and a half millions of livres in cash, being part of a subsidy 
of six millions of livres granted by the French King. 

On the 2nd of September the American troops passed 
through Philadelphia. Their line of March, including ap- 
pendages and attendants, extended nearly two miles. The 
gener^ officers and their staffs were well dressed and well 
mounted, and followed by servants and baggage. In the 
rear of every brigade were several field-pieces with am- 
munition waggons. The soldiers kept step to the sound of 
the drum and fife. In the rear followed a great number of 
laden with tents, provisions and baggage, beside 
a few soldiers’ wives and children. The weather was warm 
andfdry. The troops, as they marched, raised a cloud of 
dust “ like a smothering snow storm,” which almost blinded 
them. The begriming effect was especially mortifying* to 
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the campaigner whom we quote, “ as ladies were \iewi 21 g 
them rrom the windows of every house as they passed, 
Notwithstanding the dusty and somewhat ragged plight of 
the soldiery, however, they were cheered with enthusiasm 
by the populace, who hailed them as the war-worn defenders 
of the country. 

The French troops entered on the following day, but in 
different style. Halting within a mile of the city they 
arranged their arms and accoutrements ; brushed the dust 
off their gay white uniforms faced with green, and then 
marched in with buoyant step and brilli^t array to the 
swelling music of a military band. The sti-eets were again 
thronged by the shouting populace. The windows "were 
crowded with ladies ; among whom probably were some of 
the beauties who had crowned the British knights in the 
chivalrous mime of the Mischianza, now ready to best(»w 
smiles and wreaths on their Gallic rivals. 

At Philadelphia Washington received despatches from 
Laffiyette, dated the 21st and 24th of August, from his camp 
at the Forks of York Eiver, in Yirginia. The embarkation 
at Portsmouth, which the Marquis had supposed might be 
intended for New York, was merely for xorktown, where 
Cornwallis had determined to estabHsh the permanent post 
ordered in his instructions. 

Yorktown was a small place situated on a projecting hank 
on the south side of York Eiver, opposite a promontory 
called Gloucester Point The river between was not more 
than a mile wide, but deep enough to admit ships of a laige 
size and burthen. Here concentrating his forces, he had 
proceeded to fortify the opposite points, calculating to have 
the works finished by the beginning of October, at which 
time Sir Henry Clinton intended to recommence operations 
on the Chesapeake. Believing that he had no present 
enemy but Lafayette to guard against, Cornwallis felt so 
secure in his position that he wrote to Sir Henry on the 
22nd of August, offering to detach a thousand or twelve 
hundred men to strengmen New York against the appre- 
bended attack of the eombined armies. • 

While Cornwallis, undervaluing his youthful adversaiy* 
feljb thus secure, Lahyette, in conformity to the instructions 
of Washington, was taking measures to out off any retreat 
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by lajid wbiob. bis lordsbip might attempt on the arrival of 
ife Grasse. With this view he called upon General Thomas 
Nelson, the governor of Virginia, for six hnndred of the 
xoilitia to be collected upon Blackwater ; detached troops to 
the south of James Eiver, under pretext of a design to dis- 
lodge the British from Portsmouth, and requested General 
Wayne to move southward, to be ready to cross James River 
at Westover. 

As to himself, Lafayette was prepared, as soon as he 
should hear of the arrival of De Grasse, to march at once to 
Williamsburg and form a junction with the troops which 
were to be landed from the fleet. Thus a net was quietly 
drawn round Cornwallis by the youthful general, while the 
veteran felt himself so secure that he was talking of detach- 
ing troops to New York. 

Lafayette, at the time of writing his despatches, was 
ignorant that Washington had taken command of the ex- 
p^tion coming to his aid, and expressed an affectionate 
solicitude on the subject. “ In the present state of affairs, 
my dear General,” writes he, “ I hope you will come your- 
self to Vi^nia, and that, if the French army moves this 
way, I will have at least the satisfaction of beholding you, 
myself, at the head of the combined armies.” In concluding 
Ms letter, he writes, “ Adieu, my dear General. I heartily 
thank you for having ordered me to remain in Virginia ; 
and to your goodness to me I am owing the most beautiful 
prospect I may ever behold.” 

The letter of Lafayette gave no account of the Count de 
Grasse, and Washington expressed himself distressed be- 
yond measure to know what had become of that commander. 
He had heard of an English fleet at sea steering for the 
Chesapeake, and feared it might arrive and frustrate all the 
flattering prospects in that quarter. Still, as usual, he 
looked to the bright side. “ Of many contingencies,^ 
writes he, “ we will hope for the most propitious evente. 
Should the retreat of Loid Cornwallis by water be cut off 
by the arrival of either of the French fleets, I am persuaded 
you^will do all in your power to prevent his escape by land. 
May that great felicity be reserved for you f ” 

Washington left Philadelphia on the 5th of September, 

his way to the Head of Elk. About three miles below 
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Chester he was met by an express bearing tidings of the 
arrival of the Count de Grasse in the Chesapeake with 
twenty-eight ships of the line. Washington instantly rode 
back to Chester to rejoice with the Count de Kochambean, 
who was coming down to that place from Philadelphia by 
water. They had a joyous dinner together, after which 
Washington proceeded in the evening on his destination. 

The express meantime leached Philadelphia most op- 
portunely. There had been a grand review of the French 
troops, at which the President of Congress and all the 
fashion of the city were present. It was followed by a 
banquet given to the officers by the French minister, the 
Chevalier de Luzerne. Scarce were the company seat^ at 
table when despatches came announcing the arrival of De 
Grasse and the landing of three thousand troops imder the 
Marquis St. Simon, who, it was added, had opened a com- 
munication with Lafayette. 

All now was mutual gratulation at the banquet. The 
news soon went forth and spread throughout the city. 
Acclamations were to be heard on all sides, and crow^ 
assembling before the house of the French Minister rent the 
air with hearty huzzas for Louis XVI. 

Washington reached the Head of EUc on the 6th. The 
troops and a great part of the stores were already arrived 
and beginning to embaik. Thence he wrote to the Count 
de Grasse felicitating him on his arrival, and mforming him 
that the van of the two armies were about to embark and 
fall down the Chesapeake, form a junction with the troops 
under the Count de St. Simon and the Marquis de Lafayette, 
and co-operate in blocking up Cornwallis in York Eiver, so 
as to prevent his retieat by land or his getting any supplies 
from the country. “ As it will be of the greatest import- 
ance,” writes ho, “to prevent the escape of his lordship 
from his present position, I am persuad^ that every mea- 
sure whidh prudence can dictate will be adopted for that 
purpose, until the arrival of our complete force, when 1 
hope his lordship will be compelled to yield his ground to 
the superior power of our combined forces.” • 

Everything had thus far gone on well, but there were 
not vessels enough at the Head of Elk for the imme diate 
transportation of all the troops, ordnance, and stores ; a 
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part of tiie troops wonld have to proceed to Baltiiaoie by 
hold. Leaving General Heath to bring on the American 
forces, and the Baron de Viomenil the iVench, Washington, 
accompanied by De Eochambean, crossed the Snsqnehanna 
early on the 8th, and pushed forward for Baltimore. He 
was met by a deputation of the citizens, who made him a 
public address, to which he replied, and his arrival was 
celebrated in the evening with illuminations. 

On the 9th he left Baltimore a little after daybreak, 
accompanied only by Colonel Humphreys ; the rest of his 
suite were to follow at their ease , for himself he was deter- 
mined to reach Mount Vernon that evening. Six years 
had elapsed since last he was under its roof ; six wearing 
years of toil, of danger, and constant anxiety. During all 
that time, and amid all his military cares, he had kept up 
a r^ular weekly correspondence with his i^eward or agent, 
rftgnlft tTTig all the adairs of his rural establishment with as 
much exactness as he did those of the army. 

It was a late hour when he arrived at Mount Vernon, 
where he was joined by his suite at dinner-time on the 
following day and by the Count de Eochambeau in the 
evening. General Chastellux and his aides-de-camp arrived 
there on the 11th, and Moxmt Vernon was now crowded 
with guests, who were all entertained in the ample style 
of old Virginian hospitality. On the 12th, tearing himself 
away once more from the home of his heart, Washington, 
with his military associates, continued onward to join 
Lafiiyette at Williamsburg. 


CHAPTEE CLIV. 

Cornwallis aroused to his danger — ^His retreat to the Carolinas cut off*— 
Strengthens his works — Action between the French and Bntish fleets 
— Washington and De Rochambeau visit the French fle^t — Opera- 
tions before Yorktown. 

Loud Cornwallis had been completely roused from bis 
dream of security by the appearance on the 28th of August 
of the fleet of Count de Grasse within the capes of the 
Delaware. Three French ships of the line and a frigate 
loon anchored at the mouth of York Eiver. The boats o£ 
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the fleet were immediately busy conveying three thoxisand 
three hundred land forces, under the Marquis de St. Simon, 
up James Eiver to form the preconcerted junction with 
those under La&yette. 

Awakened to his danger, Cornwallis, as Washington had 
foreseen, meditated a retreat to the Carolinas, It was too 
late. York River was blocked up by French ships ; James 
River was filled with armed vessels covering the transporta^ 
tion of the troops. His lordship reconnoitred Wilhams- 
buig, it was too strong to he forced, and Wayne had 
cross^ James River to join his troops to those under the 
marquis. Seeing his retreat cut off in eveiy direction, 
Cornwallis proceeded to strengthen his works ; sending off 
repeated expresses to apprise Sir Henry Clinton of his 
perilous situation. 

The Count de Grasse, eager to return to the West Indies, 
urged Lafayette to make an immediate attack upon the 
British army, with the American and French troops under 
his command, without waiting for the combined foice under 
Washington and Rochambeau, offering to aid him with 
marines and sailors from the ships. The admiral was 
seconded by the Marquis de St. Simon. They represented 
that the works at Yorktown were yet incomplete, and that 
that place and Gloucester, immediately opposite, might be 
carried by storm by their superior force. It was a bnlliant 
achievement w^hich they held out to tempt the youthful 
commander, but he remained undazzled. He would not, 
for the sake of personal distinction, lavish the lives of the 
brave men confided to him; but would await the anival 
of the combined forces, when success might be attained 
with little loss, and would leave to Washington the c<n^ de 
grace ; in all probability the closing triumph of the war. 

The Count de Grasse had been but a few days anchored 
within the Chesapeake, and fifteen hundred of his seamen 
were absent, conveying the troops up James Rivei, when 
Admiral Graves, who then commanded the British naval 
force on the American coast, appeared with twenty sail off 
the capes of Virginia. De Grasse, anxious to pioteft the 
squadron of the Count de Bairas, which was expected from 
hfiiode Island, and which it was the thject of Giaves to 
intercept, immediately slipped his cables and put to see 
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with twenty-foTir ships, leaving the rest to blockade York 
and James Bivers. 

Washington received information of the sailing of the 
fleet from the capes, shortly after his departure from 
Mount Vernon, and instantly despatched missives, ordering 
the troops who were embarked at the Head of Elk to stop 
until the receipt of further intelligence, fearing that the 
navigation in Chesapeake Bay might not be secure. For 
two days he remained in anxious unceitamty, until, at 
Bowling Green, he was relieved by favourable rumours 
concerning the fleet, which were confirmed on his arriving 
at Williamsburg on the evening of the 14th. 

Admiral Graves, it appeared, on the sallying forth of the 
French fleet, immediately prepared for action, although he 
had five ships less than De Grasse. The latter, however, 
was not disposed to accept the challenge, his foice being 
weakened by the absence of so many of his seamen em- 
ployed in transporting troops. His plan was to occupy 
the enemy by partial actions and skilful manoeuvres, so as 
to retain his possession of the Chesapeake, and cover the 
arrival of De Barras. 

The vans of the two fleets, and some ships of the centre, 
engaged about four o’clock in the afternoon of the 7th of 
September. The conflict soon became animated. Several 
ships were damaged, and many men killed and wounded on 
bom sides. 

De Grasse, who had the advantage of the wind, drew off 
after sunset ; satisfied with the damage done and sustained, 
and not disposed for a general action ; nor was the British 
admiral inclined to push the engagement so near night and 
on a hostile coast. Among his ships that had suffered, one 
had been so severely handled that she was no longer sea- 
worthy and had to be burnt. For four days the fleets re- 
mained in sight of each other, repairing damages and 
manoeuvring; but the French having still the advantage 
t)f the wind maintained their prudent policy of avoiding a 
general engagement. At length De Grasse, learning that 
De Btrras was arrived within the capes, formed a junction 
with him, and returned with him to his former anchoring 
ground, with two English frigates which he had oapturedo 
Admiral Graves, disappointed in his hope of intercepting 
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De Barras, and fi nd ing tlie Chesapeaie guarded by a 
superior force with which he could not prudently contend, — 
having, moreover, to encounter the autumnal gales ih the 
battered state of several of his ships, — left; the coast and 
bore away for New York. Under convoy of the squadron 
of De Barras came a fleet of transports, conveying land 
forces under M. de Choisy with siege artille^ and military 
stores. It should be mentioned to the credit of De Barras 
that, in his orders from the French minister of marine to 
come to America, he was left at liberty to make a cruise on 
the Banks of Newfoundland; so as not to be obliged to 
serve under De Grasse, who was his inferior in rank, but 
whom the minister wished to continue in the command. 
“ But De Barras,” writes Lafa3^ette, “ nobly^ook the part 
of conducting, himself, the artillery fiom Bhode Island, 
and of coming with all his vessels and placing himself 
under the orders of an admiral his junior in service.” ' 

From Williamsburg, Washington sent forward Count 
Fersen, one of the aides-de-camp of De Eochambeau, to 
hurry on the French troops with all possible dispatch. He 
wrote to the same purport to General Lincoln: “Every 
day we now lose,” said he, “ is comparatively an age ; as 
soon as it is in our power with safety we ought to take our 
position near the enemy. Hurry on then, my dear Sir, 
with your troops on the wings of speed, llie want of our 
men and stores is now all that retards our immediate operar- 
tions. Lord Cornwallis is improving every moment to the 
best advantage ; and every day that is given him to msike 
his preparations may cost us many lives to encounter them.” 

It was with great satisfaction Washington learned that 
Admiral de Barras had anticipated his wishes in sending 
transports and prize-vessels up the bay to assist in bringing 
on the French troops. In the mean time he with Count de 
Rochambeau was desirous of having an interview with the 
admiral board of his ship, provided he could send some 
fast-sailing cutter to receive them. A small ship, the 
Queen Chailotte, was furnished by the admiral for the 
purpose. It had been captured on its voyage from Charles- 
ton to New York, having Lord Rawdon on board, aiSd had 
been commodiously fitted up for his lordship’s rf/ception. 

* M^moires de Lafayette, t. i. p 467. 
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On board of this vessel Washington and Be Hochambean, 
mth the Chevalier de Chasteilnx and Generals Knox and 
Bnportail, embarked on the 18th, and proceeding down 
James Eiver, came the next morning in sight of the French 
fleet riding at anchor in Lynn Haven Bay, just under the 
point of Cape Henry. About noon they got alongside of 
the admiral’s ship the Ville de Paris, and were received on 
board with great ceremony and naval and military parade. 
Admiral de Grasse was a tall flne-looking man, plain in his 
address and prompt in the discharge of business. A plan 
of co-operation was soon arranged to be carried into effect 
on the arrival of the American and French armies from the 
north, which were actnally on their way down the Chesa- 
peake from fbe Head of Elk. Business being despatched 
dinner was served, after which they were conducted 
throughout the ship and received the visits of the officers 
of the fleet, almost all of whom came on board. 

About sunset Washington and his companions took their 
leave of the admiral and returned on board of their own 
little ship; when the yards of all the ships of the fleet 
were manned, and a parting salute was thundered from the 
YiUe de Paris. Owing to storms and contrary winds and 
to other adverse circumstances the party did not reach 
AViBiamsburg until the 22nd, when intelligence was re- 
ceived that tiiireatened to disconcert all the plans formed 
in the recent council on board ship. Admiral Digby, it 
^peared, had arrived in New York with six ships of the 
Ime and a reinforcement of troops. This intelligence 
Washington instantly transmitted to the Count de Grasse 
by one of the Count de Rochambeau’s aides-de-camp. De 
Grasse in reply expressed great concern, observing that 
the position of ^airs was changed by the arriyal of Digby. 
“ The enemy,” writes he, “ is now nearly equal to us in 
strength, and it would be imprudent in me to place myself 
in a situation that would prevent my attacking them 
should they attempt to afford succour,” He proposed, 
therefore, to leave two vessels at the mouth of York River, 
md the corvettes and frigates in James River, which, with 
he Fnenbh troops on shore, would be sufficient assistance ; 
md to put to sea with the rest, either to intercept the 
memy and fight them where there was good sea-room, at* 
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tt> bLjckade tbem in New York should they not have 
sailed. 

On reading this letter, Washington dreaded that the 
present plan of co-operation might likewise fall throngh, 
and the fruits of all his schemes and comhinations he lost 
when within his reach, ^ith the assistance of the fleet 
the reduction of Yorktown was demonstrably certain, and 
the surrender of the garrison must go far to terminate the 
war; whereas the departure of the ships, by leaving an 
opening for succour to the enemy, might frustrate these 
brilliant prospects and involve the whole enterprise in 
ruin and disgrace. Even a momentary absence of the 
French fleet might enable Cornwallis to evacuate York- 
town and effect a retreat, with the loss merely of his bag- 
gage and artillery, and perhaps a few soldiers. These and 
other considemtions were urged in a letter to the count, 
remonstrating against his putting to sea. Lafayette was 
the bearer of the letter, and seconded it with so many 
particulars respecting the situation of the aimies, and 
argued the case so earnestly and eloquently, that the count 
consented to remain. It was, furtheimore, determined in 
a council of war of his officers, that a large part of the fleet 
should anchor in York River, four or five vessels be sta- 
tioned so as to pass up and down James River, and a bat- 
tery for cannon and mortars be erected with the aid of the 
allied troops on Point Comfort. 

By the 26 th the American and French troops were 
mostly arrived and encamped near Williamsburg, and pre- 
parations were made for the decisive blow. 

Yorktown, as has already been noted, is situated on the 
south side of York River, immediately opposite Gloucester 
Point. Cornwallis had fortified the town by seven redoubts 
and six batteries on the land side, connected by intrench- 
ments; and there uas a line of batteries along the river. 
The town yras flanked on each side by deep ravines and 
creeks emptying into York River ; their heads, in front of 
the town, being not more than half a mile apart. The 
enemy had availed themselves of these natural defences, in 
the arrangement of extensive outworks, with redouDts 
strengthened by abatis ; field-works mounted with cainon* 
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uid trees out down and left witli the branches pointed 

outward* 

Gloucester Point had likewise been fortified. Its bat- 
teries, with those of Yorktown, commanded the intervening 
river. Ships of war were likewise stationed on it, pro- 
tected by the guns of the forts, and the channel was ob- 
structed by sunken vessels. 

The defence of Gloucester Point was confided to Lieute- 
nant-Colonel Dundas, with six or seven hundred men. 
The enemy’s main army was encamped about Yorktown 
within the range of the outer redoubts and field-works, 

Washington and his staff bivouacked that night on the 
groimd in the open air. He slept under a mulberry tree, 
the root serving for his pillow. On the following morning 
the two armies drew out on each side of Beaver Dam 
Creek. The Americans, forming the right wing, took 
station on the east side of the cieek ; the French, forming 
fehe left wing, on the west. 

That evening Cornwallis received despatches from Sir 
Henry Clinton informing him of the arrival of Admiral 
Digby, and that a fleet of twenty-three ships of the line, 
with above five thousand troops would sail to his assistance 
probably on the 5th of October. A heavy firing would be 
made by them on arriving at the entrance of the Chesapeake. 
On hearing it, if all went well at Yorktown his lordship 
was to make three separate columns of smoke ; and four, 
jhould he still possess the post at Gloucester Point. 

Cornwallis immediately wrote in reply : “ I have ven- 
tured these last two days to look General Washington’s 
whole force in the face in the position on the outside of my 
works, and have the pleasure to assure your Excellency 
hat there is but one wish throughout the army, which is 

hat the enemy would advance I shall retire 

his night within the works, and have no doubt, if relief 
mves in any reasonable time, York and Gloucester will 
•e both in the possession of his Majesty’s troops. I believe 
our Excellency must depend more on the sound of our 
avion than the signal of smokes for information ; however, 
will attempt it on the Gloucester side.’’ ^ 

* Correspondence relative to Defence of York, p. 
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That night his lordship accordingly abandoned his onl^ 
works and drew his troops within the town: a measure 
strongly censured by Tarleton in his Commentaries as pre- 
mature ; as cooping up the troops in narrow quarters, and 
giving up a means of disputing, inch by inch, the approaches 
of the besiegers, and thus gaining time to complete the 
fortifications of the town. 

The outworks thus abandoned were seized upon the next 
morning by detachments of American light infantry and 
French troops, and served to cover the troops employ ed in 
throwing up breastworks. Colonel Alexander Scammel, 
officer of the day, while reconnoitring the ground abandoned 
by the enemy, was set upon by a party of Hessian troopers. 
He attempted to escape, but was wounded, captured, and 
carried off to Yorktown. Washington, to whom he had for- 
merly acted as aide-de-camp, interested himself in his favour, 
and at his request Cornwallis permitted him to be removed 
to Williamsburg, where he died in the course of a few days. 
He was an officer of much merit, and his death was deeply 
revetted by Washington and the army. 

^e combined French and American forces were now 
twelve thousand strong, exclusive of the Virginia militia 
which Governor Nelson liad brought into the field. An 
instance of patiiotic self-devotion on the part of this func- 
tionary is worthy of special record. The treasury of 
Virginia was empty ; the governor, fearful that the mfiitia 
would disband for want of pay, had endeavoured to pro- 
cure a loan from a wealthy individual on the credit of the 
State. In the precarious situation of affairs the guarantee 
was not deemed sufficient. The governor pledged his own 
property, and obtained the loan at his individual risk. 

On the morning of the 28th of September the combined 
armies marched from Williamsburg toward Yorktown, about 
twelve miles distant, and encamped at night within two 
miles of it, ^driving in the pickets and some patrols of 
cavalry. General de Choisy was sent across York River, 
with Lauzun’s legion and General Weedon’s brigade of 
militia, to watch the enemy on the side of Gloucester Poifit, 

By the 1st of October the line of the besiegers, nearly 
two- miles from the works, formed a semicircle, each end 
resting on the river, so that the investment by land was 
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complete ; wliile tlie Count de Grasse, with the main fleet, 
remained in Lynn Haven Bay, to keep off assistance by sea. 

About this time the Americans threw up two redoubts in 
the night, which, on being discovered in the morning, were 
severely cannonaded. Three of the men were killed and 
several severely wounded. While Washington was super- 
intending the woiks a shot struck the ground close by him, 
throwing up a cloud of dust. The Kev. Mr. Evans, chap- 
lain in the army, who was standing by him, was great!}’ 
agitated. Taking off his hat and showing it coveted with 
sand, “ See here, General ! ” exclaimed he. “ Mr. Evans,” 
said Washington with grave pleasantry, “ you had better 
cany that home, and show it to your w^e and children.” ^ 

The besieged army began now to be greatly distressed 
for want of forage, and had to kill many of their horses, the 
carcasses of which were continually floating down the river. 
In ^e evening of the 2nd of October, Tarleton with his 
legion and the mounted infentry were passed over the river 
to Gloucester Point, to assist in foraging. At daybreak 
Lieutenant-Colonel Dundas led out part of his ganison to 
forage the neighbouring countiy. About ten o’clock the 
waggons and bat horses laden v^ith Indian com were re- 
turning, covered by a party of infantry, with Tarleton and 
his dragoons as a rear-guard. The waggons and infantry 
had nearly reached York Eiver, when word was brought 
that an enemy was advancing in force. The report was 
confirmed by a cloud of dust from which emerged Lauzun 
and the Fiench hussars and lancers. 

Tarleton, with part of his legion, advanced to meet them ; 
tihe rest, with Simcoe’s dragoons, remained as a i ear-guard 
in a skirt of woods. A skirmish ensued, gallantly sustained 
on each side, but the superiority of Tarleton’s horses gave 
him the advantage. General Choisy hastened up with a 
corps of cavalry and infantiy to support the hussars. In 
the medley fight a dragoon’s horse, wounded* by a lance, 
plunged and overthrew both Tarleton and his steed. The 
rear-guard rushed from their covert to rescue their com- 
mander. They came galloping up in such disorder, that 
they were roughly received by Lauzun’s hussars, who were 
drawn up on the plain. In the mean time Tarleton scram 
* Thacher’s Military Journal, p. 336. 
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bled out of the motmted another horse, and oidered 

a retreat to enable his men to recover from their confusion. 
Dismonnting forty infantry he placed them in a thicket. 
Their fire checked the hussars in their pursuit. The British 
dragoons rallied and were about to charge; when the 
hussars retired behind their infantry ; and a fire was opened 
upon the British by some militia from behind a fence. 
Tarleton agaiu ordered a retreat to be sounded, and the 
conflict came to an end. The loss of the British in killed 
and wounded was one officer and eleven men ; that of the 
French two officers and fourteen hussars. This was the last 
afiair of Tarleton and his legion in fke revolutionary war. 

The next day General Ohoisy, being reinforced by a 
detachment of marines from the fleet of Be Grasse, cut off 
all communication by land between Gloucester and the 
country. 

At this momentous time, when the first parallel before 
the besieged city was about to be opened, Washington 
received despatches from his fidthfol coadjutor General 
Greene, giving him important intelligence of his co-opera- 
tions in file South ; to consider which we will suspend foi 
a moment our narrative of aflairs before Yorktown. 


CHAPTEE OLV. 

Greene on the high hills of Santee — The enemy harassed — Greene 
marches against Stuart — Battle near Eutaw Springs. 

Foe some weeks in the months of July and August, General 
Greene had remained encamped with his main force on the 
high hills of Santee, refreshing and disciplining hi» men, and 
awaiting the arrivad of promised reinforcements. He was 
constantly looking to Washington as his polar star by which 
to steer, and feared despatches from him had been inter- 
cepted. “ I wait with impatience for intelligence, said 
he, “ by which I mean to govern my own operations. If 
things are flattering in the North, I will hazard less in the 
Soufii ; but, if otherwise there, we must risk more here,” 
In tjie mean time Marion with his light troops, aided by 
Colonel Washington with his dragoons, held control orei 
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tl» lower Santee, Lee was delaolied to operate with 
Simitei^s hrigade on the Congaree, and Colonel Harden 
Witt his monnted militia was scouring the country about 
the Edisto. The enemy was thus harassed in every quarter ; 
the^ convoys and foraging parties waylaid ; and Stuart was 
obliged to obtain all his supplies from below. 

Greene was disappointed as to reinforcements. AH that 
he received were two hundred North Carolina levies and 
five hundred South Carolina militia ; still he prepared for 
a bold effort to drive the enemy from their remaining posts. 
For that purpose, on the 22nd of August he broke up his 
encampment on the “ benign Hills of Santee,” to march 
against Colonel Stuart. The latter still lay encamped about 
sixteen miles distant in a straight line ; but the Congaree 
and Wateree lay between, bordered by swamps overflowed 
by recent rains : to cross them and reach the hostile camp 
it was necessary to make a circuit of seventy miles. While 
Greene was maiing it, Stuart abandoned his position and 
moved down forty miles to the vicinity of Eutaw Springs, 
where he was reinforced by a detachment fiom Charleston 
vith provisions, 

Greene followed on by easy marches. He had been 
joined by General Pickens with a party of the Ninety-Six 
militia and by the State troops under Lieut.-Colonel Hen- 
derson ; and now moved slowly to give time for Marion, 
who was scouring the country about the Edisto, to rejoin 
him. This was done on the 6th of September at Laurens’ 
place, within seventeen miles of Stuart’s camp. Here bag 
gage, tents, everything that could impede motion, were left 
behind, and on the afternoon of the 7th the army was 
pushed on within seven miles of the Eutaws, where it 
bivouacked for the night, Greene lying on the ground 
wrapped in his cloak with the root of a tree for a pillow. 

At four 0 clock in the morning his little army was in 
motion. His whole force at that time did noi exceed two 
thousand men , that of the enemy he was seeking, about 
twenty-three hundred. The Americans, however, weie 
simenor in cavalry. Owing to the difficulty of receiving 
imormation, and the country being covered with forests, 
the enemy were not aware of Greene’s approach until ha 
was close upon them. 
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TTifl army advanced in two columns, which were to form 
the two lines of battle. The first column, commanded by 
General Marion, was composed of two battalions of Nortlx 
and two of South Carolina militia. The second column of 
three brigades; one of North Carolina, one of Virginia, 
and one of Maryland Continental tioops. Colonel Lee with 
his legion covered the right flank. Colonel Henderson the 
left. Colonel Washington, with his dragoons and the Dela- 
ware troops, formed the reserve. Each column had two 
field-pieces. 

Within four miles of Eutaw they met with a British de- 
tachment of one hundred and fifty infantry and fifty cavaliy 
under Major Coffin, sent forward to reconnoitre ; it was put 
to flight arfter a severe skirmish, in which a number were 
killed and wounded, and several taken prisoners. Sup- 
posing this to be the van of the enemy, Greene halted his 
columns and formed. The South Carolinians in equal 
divisions formed the right and left of the first line, the 
North Carolinians the centre. General Marion commanded 
the right; General Pickens, the left, Colonel Malmedy, 
the centre. Colonel Henderson with the State troops co- 
vered the left of the line ; Colonel Lee with his legion, the 
light. 

Of the second line, composed of regulars, the North Caro- 
linians under General Sumner were on the right; the 
Marylanders, under Colonel Williams, on the left; the 
Virginians, under Colonel Campbell, in the centre. 

Colonel Washington with his cavalry followed in the rear 
as a corps de reserve. 

Two three-pounders moved on the road in the centre of 
the fimt line. Two six-pounders in a like position in the 
second line. 

In this order the troops moved forward, keeping their 
lines as well as they could through open woods, which co- 
vered the country on each side of the road. 

Within a mile of the camp they encountered a body of 
infentry thrown forward by Colonel Stuart, to check Iheir 
advance while he had time to form his troops in ordes? of 
battle. These were drawn up in line in a wood two hun- 
dred yards west of Eutaw Springs. The right rested on 
ikitaw Oxeek (or brook), and was covered by a battalion of 
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grenadiers and infentry nnder Major Majoribants, partly 
concealed among thickets on the margin of the stream. 
The left of the line extended across the Charleston road, 
with a reserve corps in a commanding situation covering 
the road. About fifty yards in the rear of the British line 
was a cleared field, in which was their encampment, with 
the tents all standing. Adjoining it was a brick house with 
a palisadoed garden, which Colonel Stuart intended as a 
protection, if too much pressed by cavalry. 

The advanced party of infantry, which had retired firing 
before the Americans, formed on the flanks of Colonel 
Stuart’s line. The Carolinian militia had pressed after 
them. About nine o’clock the action was commenced by 
the left of the American line, and soon became general. 
The militia fought for a time with the spirit and firmness 
of regulars. Their two field pieces were dismounted ; so 
was one of the enemy’s ; and there was great carnage on 
both sides. The militia fought until they had expended 
seventeen rounds, when they gave way, covered by Lee 
and Henderson, who fought bravely on the flanks of the 
line. 

Sumner, with the regulars who formed the second line, 
advanced in fine style to take the place of the first. The 
enemy likewise hronght their reserve into action ; the oon- 
fliot continned to he Moody and severe. Colonel Hender- 
son, who commanded the State troops in the second line, 
was severely wounded ; this cansed some confusion. 
Sumner’s brigade, formed partly of recruits, gave way under 
the superior fire of the enemy. The British rushed forward 
to secure their fancied victory. Greene, seeing their line 
disordered, instantly ordered Williams with his Marylanders 
to ** sweep the field with the hayonet.” Williams was se- 
conded by Colonel Campbell with the Virginians. The 
order was gallantly obeyed. They delivered a deadly volley 
at forty yards’ distance, and then advanced at sr brisk rate, 
with loud shouts and trailed arms, prepared to make the 
deadly thrust. The British recoiled. While the Mary- 
landers and Virginians attacked them in front, Lee with Ins 
legion turned their left flank and charged tliem in rear. 
Colonel Hampton with the State cavalry made a great 
uumber of prisoners and Colonel Woshin^n, coming up 
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with his reserve of horse and foot, completed their defeat. 
They were driven back through their camp ; many were 
captured ; many fled along the Charleston road, and others 
threw themselves into the brick house. 

Major Majoribanks and his troops could still enfilade the 
left flank of the Americans from their covert among the 
thickets on the border of the stream. Greene ordered 
Colonel Washington with his dragoons and Kirkwood’s 
Delaware infan^ to dislodge them, and Colonel Wade 
Hampton to assist with the State troops. Colonel Wash- 
ington, without waiting for the infantry, dashed forward 
with his dr^oons. It was a rash move. The thickets 
were impervious to cavalry. The dragoons separated into 
small squads, and endeavoured to foice their way in. 
Horses and riders were shot down or bayoneted ; most of 
the officers were either killed or wounded. Colonel Wash- 
ington had his horse shot under him; he himself was 
bayoneted, and would have been slain had not a British 
officer interposed, who took hiTir> prisoner. 

By the time Hampton and Kirkwood came up the 
cavaliy were routed; the ground was strewed with the 
dead and the wounded ; horses were plunging and strug- 
gling in the ponies of death; others galloping about 
without their riders. While Hampton ralbed the scattered 
cavalry, Kirkwood with his Delawares charged with bayo- 
net upon the enemy in the thickets. Ma]oribanks fell 
oack with his troops, and made a stand in Ihe palisadoed 
garden of the brick house. 

Victory now seemed certain on the side of the Ameri 
cans. They had driven the British from the field, and 
had taken possession of their camp; unfortunately the 
soldiers, thinking the day their own, fell to plundering the 
tents, devouring the food, and carousing on the liquors 
found there. Many of them became intoxicated and un- 
manageable; the officers interfered in vain; all was riot 
and disorder. 

The enemy in the mean time recovered from their con- 
fusion, and opened a fire from every window of the house 
and from the palisadoed garden. There was a scuttling 
fire also from the woods and thickets on the right and left. 
Four cannon, one of which had been captured from tka 

4 B 
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emmj, "vyere xtofw adTanced by the Americans to batter the 
WiWi fire from the windows was so severe that most 
ofeers and men who, served the cannon were either 
kiiled or wounded. Greene ordered the survivors to retire ; 
they did so, leaving the cannon behind. 

Colonel Stuart was by this time rallying his left wing 
and advancing to support the right ; when Greene, finding 
his ammunition nearly exhausted, determined to give up 
the attempt to dislodge the enemy from their places of 
refuge, since he could not do it without severe loss; 
whereas the enemy could maintain their posts hut a few 
hours, and he should have a better opportunity of attacking 
them on their retreat. 

He remaiaed on the ground long enough to collect his> 
wounded, excepting those who were too much under the 
fire of the house, and then, leaving Colonel Hampton with 
a strong picket on the field, he returned to the position 
^ven ^es off, which he had left in the morning; not 
water anywhere nearer. 

31© ^^ay decamped in the night, after destroying a 
!a^ <|uanrity of provisions, staving many barrels of rum, 
aad brassing upwards of a thousand stand of arms which 
they threw into the sprm^ of the Eutaw; they left be- 
hind also seventy of their wounded, who might haye jm* 
peded the celerity of their retreat. 3heir lo^ in killed, 
wounded, and captured in this action was six hundred, and 
thirty-th^, of whom five hundred were prisoners in the 
hmds of the Americans ; the loss sustained by the latter in 
killed, wounded, and missing, was five hundred and thirty- 
five. One of the slain most deplored was Colonel Camp- 
bell, who had so bravely led on the Yirginians. He fell in 
the shook of the chaige with the bayonet. It was a glo- 
rious close of a gallant career. In lus dying moments he 
was told of the defeat of the enemy, and is said to have 
uttered the celebrated ejaculation of General Wolfe, I die 
contented."^ • 

In the morning General Greene, who knew not that the 
eaamay had decamped, detached Lee and Marion to scour 
the^untry between Eutaw Springs and Charleston, to in- 
tercept any reinforcements which might be coming to 
Colmiel Stoart, and to retard the march of the latter should 
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he be retreating. Stuart, however, had met with reinforce- 
ments about fourteen miles fiom Eutaw, but continued 
his retreat to Monk’s Comer within twenty-five miles of 
Charleston. 

Greene, when informed of the retreat, had followed with 
his main force almost to Monk’s Comer ; finding the mimber 
and position of the enemy too strong to be attacked with 
prudence, he fell back to Eutaw, where he remained a day 
or two to rest his troops, and then returned by easy marches 
to his old position near the heights of Santee. 

Thence, as usual, he despatched an account of affairs to 
Washington. “ Since I wrote to you before we have had a 
most bloody battle. It 'was by far the most obstinate fight 
I ever saw. Victory was ours ; and had it not been for one 
of those little incidents which frequently happen in the 
pixigress of war, we should have taken the whole British 
army. . . , . I am tiying to collect a body of militia to 
oppose Lord Cornwallis should he attempt to escape 
through North Carolina to Charleston. Chaaleston itself 
may be leduced if you 'will bend your forces this -way, and 
it 'will give me great pleasure to join your Excellency in 
the attempt , for I shall be equally happy, whether as a 
principal or suboidmate, so that tiie public good is pro- 
moted.” 

Such was the pm port of the intelligence received from 
Greene. Washington considered the affair at Eutaw Springs 
a victory, and sent Greene his congratulations. “ Fortune,* 
writes he, “ must have been coy indeed had she not yielded 
at last to so persevering a pursuer as you have been. 

“ I can say 'with sincerity that I feel with the highest 
degree of pleasure the good effects which you mention as 
resulting from the perfect good understanding between you, 
the marquis, and myself. I hope it -will never be inter- 
rupted ; and I am sure it never can be while we are all 
influenced by the same pure motive, that of love to our 
country tod inteiest in the cause in which we are em- 
barked.” 

We will now resume our narrative of the siege of York- 
town. 


4 B 2 
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CHAPTEE CLVL 

Siege and surrender of Yorktown. 

General Lincoln liad tlie honour, on the night of the 6th 
of October, of opening the first parallel before Yorktown. 
It was within six hundred yards of the enemy, nearly two 
miles in extent, and the foundations were laid for two re- 
doubts. He had under him a large detachment of French 
and American troops, and the work was conducted with 
such silence and secrecy, in a night of extreme daikness, 
that the enemy were not aware of it until daylight. A 
severe cannonade was then opened from the foiiifications ; 
but the men were under cover and continued working, the 
greatest emulation and goodwill prevailing between the 
officers and soldiers of the allied armies thus engaged. 

By the afternoon of the 9th the parallel was comi>leted, 
«and two or three batteries were ready to fire upon the town. 
“ General Washington put the match to the first gun,’^ says 
an observer who was present ; “ a furious discharge of 
cannon and mortars immediately followed, and Earl Corn- 
wallis received his first salutation.” ^ 

Governor Nelson, who had so nobly pledged his own 
property to raise funds for the public seiwice, gave another 
proof of his self-sacrificing patriotism on this occasion. 
He was asked which part of the town could be most effec- 
tively cannonaded. He pointed to a large handsome house 
on a rising ground as the probable head-quarters of the 
enemy. It pioved to be his own.® 

The governor had an uncle in the town, very old, and 
afSioted with the gout. He had been for thirty years 
secretary under the royal colonial government, and was 
still called Mr. Secretary Nelson. He had taken no pait 
in the Bevolution, unfitted peihaps for the stru^le by his 
advanced age and his infiimities, and had remained in 
Yor^wn when taken possession of by the English, not 
Iiaving any personal enmity to apprehend from them. He 
liad ^o sons in Washington's army, who now were in the 

* Thacker's Military Journal. 

* Given on the authority of Lafayette, Sparks, viii, 201. 
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utmost alarm for liib safety. At their request Washington 
sent in a flag, desiiing that their father might be permitted 
to leave the place. “ I was a witness,” wiites the Count 
de Chastellux in his Memoirs, “ of the cruel anxiety of one 
of those young men, as he kept his eyes fixed upon the 
gate of the town by which the flag would come out. It 
seemed as if he were awaiting his own sentence in the 
reply that was to be leceived. Lord Cornwallis had not 
the inhumanity to refuse so just a lequest.” 

The appearance of the venerable secretary", his stately 
person, noble countenance, and gray hairs commanded re 
spect and veneration. “ I can never recall without emo- 
tion,” writes the susceptible count, “his arrival at the 
head-quarters of General Washington. He was seated, his 
attack of the gout still continuing, and while we stood 
around him he related with a serene visage what had been 
the effect of our batteries.” * 

His house had received some of the first shots ; one of 
his negroes had been killed, and the head-quarters of Lord 
Cornwallis had been so battered that he had been driven 
out of them. 

The cannonade was kept up almost incessantly for three 
or four days from the batteries above mentioned, and 
from three others managed by the French. “ Being in the 
trenches every other night and day,” writes an observer 
already quoted,* “ I have a fine opportunity of witnessing 
the sublime and stupendous scene which is continually 
exhibiting. The bomb-shells fiom the besiegers and the 
besieged are incessantly crossing each other’s path in the 
air. They are clearly visible in the form of a black ball in 
the day, but in the night they appear like a fiery meteoi 
with a blazing tail, most beautifully brilliant, ascending 
majestically from the mortar to a certain altitude, and 
gradually descending to the spot where they are destined 
to executq their work of destruction. When a shell falls 
it whirls round, burrows and excavates the eaith to a 
considerable extent, and, bursting, makes dieadful havoc 
around.” “ Some of our shells, over-reaching the town, 
are seen to fall into the river, and, bursting, throw up 
columns of water like the spouting monsters of the deep.” 

1 Chastellux, vol, li pp 19-23. * Thacher, 
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^8^ works of tibe enemy suffered severely, 

ifcei feiBe we^ silenced, and many men 

killE^ red-liot shot from tke Frenck batteries north- 
w^ of the town reached the English shipping. The 
Oharon, a forty-fonr gun ship, and three large tr^po:^ 
were set on fire by them. The flames ran up the rigging 
to the tops of the masts. The conflagration, seen in the 
darkness of the night, with the accompanying flash and 
thundering of cannon, and soaring and bursting of shells, 
and the tremendous explosions of the ships, all presented 
a scene of mingled magnificence and horror. 

On the night of the 11th the second parallel was opened 
by the Baron Steuben’s division within three hundred yards 
of the works. The British now made new embrasures, 
and for two or three days kept up a galling fire upon those 
at work. The latter were still more annoyed by the 
flanking fire of two redoubts, three hundred yards in frodbt 
of fee British works. As they enfiladed the intrenohmehi^, 
sfed wfeio' supposed to comm^d the communication 
l>@Ween TorkfeoTO and Gloucester, it was resolved to storm 
them both, bn the night of the 14th ; the one nearest the 
river by a detachment of Americans commanded by 
finyette; the other by a Fren^fe detachment led by 
B^n de Yiomenil. The grenadiers of the regimmat, & 
Oatinais were to be at the head of the French detachment. 
This regiment had been formed out of that of Auvergne, 
of wbich De Eochambeau had been colonel, and which by 
its brave and honourable conduct had won the appellation 
of the regiment d* Auvergne sans tadie (Auvergne without a 
stain). When De Eochswoabeau assigned the Gatinais grena- 
diers their post in the attack, he addressed to them a few 
soldier-like words. “ My lads, I have need of you this 
night, and hope you will not forget that we have seiwed 
together in that brave regiment of Auvergne sans tache.” 
They instantly replied that if he would promise to get 
their old name restored to them they would sacrifice them- 
selves to the last man. ' The promise was given. 

ht^the arrangements for the American assault, Lafayette 
liad given the honour of leading the advance to his own 
aide-de-camp, Lieutenant-Colonel Gimat. This instantly 
touched the military pride of Hamilton, who exclaimelcl 
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agaiiist it as an unjust preference, it being bis tour of duty. 
The marquis excused himself by allegiag that the arrange- 
ment had been sanctioned by the commander-in-chief, and 
could not be changed by him. Hamilton forthwith made 
a spirited appeal by letter to Washington. The latter, who 
was ignorant of the circumstances of the case, sent for the 
marquis, and, finding that it really was Hamilton’s tour 
of duty, directed that he should be reinstated in it, which 
was done.^ It was therefore arranged that Colonel Gimat’s 
battalion should lead the van and be followed by that of 
Hamilton, and that the latter should command the w^hole 
advanced corps.® 

About eight o’clock in the evening rockets were sent up 
as signals for the simultaneous attacks. Hamilton to his 
great joy led the advance of the Americans. The men, 
without waiting for the sappers to demolish the abatis in 
regular style, pushed them aside or pulled tliem down with 
their hands, and scrambled over, like rough bush-fighters. 
Hamilton was the fiist to mount the parapet, placing one 
foot on the shoulder of a soldier, who knelt on one knee 
for the purpose.® The men mounted after him. Hot a 
musket was fired. The redoubt was canied at the point 
of the bayonet. The loss of the Americans was one sergeant 
and eight privates killed, seven officers and twenty-five 
non-commissioned officers and privates wounded. The loss 
of the enemy was eight killed and seventeen taken prisoners. 
Among the latter was Major Campbell, who had com- 
manded the redoubt. A New Hampshire captain of artil- 
lery would have taken his life in revenge of the death of 
his favouxite Colonel Scammel, but Colonel Hamilton pi-e- 
vented him. Not a man was killed after he ceased to 
resist.'* 

* Lee*s Memoirs of the ”War, ii. 342. 

* Lafayette to 'VTashington. Correspondence of the Rev. iii 426. 

® Lealce's Life of John Lamh, p. 259. 

Thacher, p. 341. 

NF.B Gordon, in his history of the war, asserts that lAfayette, with 
the consent of Washington, ordered that, in capturing the redoubt, no 
quarter should be shown, in retaliation of a massacre perpetr^ied at 
Fort Griswold It is needless to contradict a statement so opposed to 
the characters of both. It has been denied by both Lafayette and 
Biuxiilton Not one of the enemy was killed unless m action. 
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TJie jFrencli stormed the other redoubt, whieli was mot© 
strongly garrisoned, with equal gallantry, but less precipi- 
tatiom They proceeded according to rule. The soldiers 
paused while the sappers removed the ahatts, during which 
time they were exposed to a destructive fire, and lost more 
men than did the Americans in their headlong attack. As 
the Baron de Viomenil, who led the party, was thus wait- 
ing, Major Barbour, Lafayette’s aide-de-camp, came through 
the tremendous fire of the enemy, with a message from the 
marquis, letting him know that he was in his redoubt and 
wished to know where the baron was. “ Tell the marquis,” 
replied the latter, “ that I am not in mine, but will be in 
it in five minutes.” 

The abatis being removed, the troops rushed to the 
assault. The Chevalier de Lameth, Lafayette’s adjutant- 
general, was the first to mount the parapet of the redoubt, 
and received a volley at arms’ length from the Hessians 
who ma nned it. Shot through both knees he fell back into 
the ditch, and was conveyed away under care of his friend 
the Count de Dumas. The Count de Deuxponts, leading 
on fhe royal grenadiers of the same name, was likewise 
wounded. 

The grenadiers of the Gatinais regiment remembered the 
promise of De Rochamheau, and fought with true Gallic 
fire. One-third of them were slain, and among them 
Captain de Sirexdl, a valiant officer of chasseurs ; hut the 
r^ment by its bravery on this occasion regained from the 
king its proud name of the Eoyal Auvergne. 

Washington was an intensely excited spectator of these 
assaults on the result of which so much depended. He 
h^ dismounted, given his horse to a servant, and taken 
his stand in the grand battery with Genei-als Knox and 
Lincoln and their staffe. The risk he ran of a chance shot, 
while watching the attack through an embrasure, made 
thc^ about him uneasy. One of his aides-de-camp ven- 
tured to observe that the situation was very much Exposed. 

“ If you think so,” replied he gravely, “ you are at liberty 

/ afterwards a musket-1:«dl struck the cannon in 

theembrasure, rolled along it, and fell at his feet. Genei*al 
Knox gra^ his arm. « My*^dear general,” exclaimed he>- 
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** we can’t spare you yet.” “ It is a spent ball,” leplied 
Washington quietly ; “ no barm is done.” 

When all was over and the redoubts were taken, he drew 
a long breath, and turning to Knox observed, “ The work 
is done, and well done f ” Then called to his servant, 
“ William, bring me my horse.” 

In his despatches he declared that in these assaults 
nothing could exceed the firmness and biavery of the 
troops. Lafayette also testified to the conduct of Colonel 
Hamilton, whose well-known talents and gallantry,” 
writes he, weie on this occasion most conspicuous and 
serviceable.” ^ 

The redoubts thus taken were included the same night 
in the second parallel, and howitzers were mounted upon 
them the following day. The capture of them reduced 
Lord Cornwallis almost to despair. Writing that same day 
to Sir Henry Clinton, he observes, “ My situation now 
becomes very critical ; we dare not show a gun to their old 
batteries, and I expect that their new ones will open to- 
mocrow morning. . . . The safety of the place is, 

therefore, so precarious, that I cannot recommend that the 
fleet and army should run great risk in endeavouring to 
save us,” — a geneious abnegation of self on the part of the 
beleaguered commander. Had the fleet and army sailed, 
as he had been given to expect, about the 5th of October, 
they might have anived in time to save his lordship , but 
at the date of the above letter they were still lingering in 
port. Delay of naval succour was fatal to British opera- 
tions in- this war. 

The second parallel was now nearly ready to open. 
Cornwallis dreaded the effect of its batteries on his almost 
dismantled woiks. To retard the danger as much as pos- 
sible, he ordered an attack on two of the batteries that were 
in the greatest state of forwardness, their guns to be spiked. 
It was macje a little before daybreak of the 16th by about 
three hundred and fifty men, under the direction of Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Abercrombie. He divided his forces; a 
detachment of guards and a company of grenadiers attacked 
one battery, and a corps of light infantry the other. * 

The redoubts which covered the batteries were forced in 
‘ Lafayette to Washington. Cor. of the Rev. u 426. 
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r ant slyle, and seveial pieces of artillery hastily spiked. 

this tune the supporting troops from the trenches came 
up, and the enemy were obliged to retreat, leaving behind 
them seven or eight dead and six prisoners. The French, 
who had guard of this part of the trenches, had four officers 
and twelve privates killed or wounded, and the Americans 
lost one sergeant. The mischief had been done too hastily. 
The spikes were easily extracted, and before evening ^1 
the batteries and the parallel were nearly complete. 

At this time the garrison could not show a gun on the 
side of the works exposed to attack, and the shells were 
nearly expended ; the place was no longer tenable. Rather 
than surrender, Oomw^lis determined to attempt an escape. 
His plan was to leave his sick and wounded and his baggage 
behind, cross over in the night to Gloucester Point, attack 
Choisy’s camp before daybreak, mount his infantry on the 
captured cavalry horses, and on such other as could be 
collected on the road, push for the upper country by rapid 
marches until opposite the fords of the gi eat rivers, then 
turn suddenly northward, force his way thiough Maryland, 
Pennsylvania, and the Jerseys, and join Sir Henry Clinton 
in New York. 

It was a wild and daring scheme, but his situation was 
desperate, and the idea of surrender intolerable. 

In pursuance of this design sixteen large boats were 
secretly prepared ; a detachment was appointed to remain 
and capitulate for the town’s people, the sick, and the 
wound^ ; a laige part of the troops were transported to 
the Gloucester side of the liver before midnight, and the 
second division had actually embarked, when a violent 
storm of wind and rain scattered the boats and drove them 
a considerable distance down the river. They were col- 
lected with difficulty. It was now too late to effect the 
passage of the second division before daybreak, and an 
effort was made to get back the division which ^jad already 
crossed. It was not done until the morning was far 
advanced, and the troops in recrossing were exposed to the 
fire of the American batteries. 

“rhe hopes of Lord Cornwallis were now at an end. His 
works were tumbling m ruins about him, under an in- 
cessant cannonade ; his garrison was reduced in number by 
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sickness and death, and exhausted by constant watching 
and severe duty. Unwilling to expose the residue of the 
brave troops which had stood by him so faithfully to the 
dangers and horrors of an assanlt, which could net fail to 
be snccessfol, he ordered a parley to be beaten alout ten 
o’clock on the morning of the 17th, and despatched a flag 
with a letter to Washington proposing a cessation of hos- 
tilities for twenty-fonr hoars, and that two officers might 
be appointed by each side to meet and settle terms for the 
surrender of the posts of York and Gloucester, 

Washington felt unwilling to grant such delay, when 
reinforcements might be on the way for Cornwallis firom 
New York. In reply, therefore, he requested that, pre- 
vious to the meeting of commissioners, his lordship’s pro- 
posals might be sent in writing to the American lines, for 
which purpose a suspension of hostilities during two hours 
from the delivery of the letter would be granted. This 
was complied with, but, as the proposals offered by Com- 
waUis were not all admissible, Washington drew up a 
schedule of such terms as he would grant, and transmitted 
it to his lordship. 

The armistice was prolonged. Commissioners met — the 
Viscoxmt de NoaiUes and Lieutenant-Colonel Lauiens on 
the part of the allies ; Colonel Dundas and Major Eoss on 
the part of the British. After much discussion, a rough 
draught was made of the terms of capitulation to he sub- 
mitted to the British general. These Washington caused 
to be promptly transcribed and sent to Loid Cornwallis 
early in the morning of the 19th, with a note expressing 
his expectation that they would be signed by eleven o’cloc!^ 
and that the garrison would be ready to march out by two 
o’clock in the afternoon. Lord Cornwallis was f&i to 
comply, and, accordingly, on the same day, the posts of 
Yorktown and Gloucester were surrendered to General 
Washingto:^ as oommander-in-chief of the combined army ; 
and the ships of war, transports, and other vessels to the 
Count de Grasse, as commander of the French fleet. The 
gairison of Yorktown and Gloucester, including the officers 
of the navy and seamen of every denomination, werePto 
surrender as prisoners of war to the combined army ; the 
land force to remain prisoners tc the United Shites, the 
pAarnen to the King of France 
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The garrison was to be allowed the same honours granted 
to the garrison of Charleston when it surrendered to Sir 
Henry Clinton. The officers were to retain their side arms ; 
both officers and soldiers their private property , and no part 
of their baggage or papers was to be subject to search oi 
inspection. The soldiers were to be kept in Virginia, 
Maryland, or Pennsylvania, as much by regiments as pos- 
sible, and supplied with the same rations of provisions as 
the American soldiers. The officers were to be permitted 
to proceed, upon parole, to Europe or to any maritime port 
on the continent of America in possession of British troops. 
The Bonetta sloop-of-war was to be at the disposal of Lord 
Cornwallis, to convey an aide-de-camp with despatches to 
Sir Henry Clinton, with such soldiers as he might think 
proper to send to New York, and was to sail without 
examination. (We will here observe that in this vessel, 
thus protected from scrutiny, a number of royalists, whose 
conduct had I'endered them peculiarly odious to their coun- 
trymen, privately took their departure.) 

It was arranged in the allied camp that General Lincoln 
should receive the submission of the royal army, pieoisely 
in the manner in which the submission of his own army 
had been received on the surrender of Charleston. An 
eye-witness has given us a graphic description of the cere- 
mony, 

“ At about 12 o’clock the combined army was drawn up 
in two lines more than a mile in length, the Americans on 
the right side of the road, the French on the left. Wash- 
ington, mounted on a noble steed, and attended by his staff, 
was in front of the former , the Count de Rochambeau and 
his suite, of the latter. The French troops, in complete 
uniform, and well equipped, made a brilliant appearance, 


NOTE. 

The number of prisoners made by the above capitulation amounted 
to 7073, of whom 5950 were rank and file, six commissioned and twenty- 
eight non-commissioned officers and privates had previously been cap- 
tured in the two redoubts, or in the soitie of the garrison. The loss 
sufAbined by the garrison during the siege in killed, wounded, and 
missing, amounted to 552. That of the combined army in killed was 
about 300 The combined army to which Cornwallis surrendered jvas 
estimated at 16,000, of whom 7000 were French, 5500 contmentals, and 
3500 militia — Mrlmes* Annals, vol, u p. 333. 
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and had marched to the ground with a band of masie play- 
ing, which was a novelty in the American service. The 
American troops, but part in nnifoim, and all in garments 
much the worse for wear, yet had a spirited soldier-like 
air, and were not the worse in the eyes of their country- 
men for bearing the marks of hard service and great priva- 
tions. The concourse of spectators from the country seemed 
equal in number to the military, yet silence and order pre- 
vailed. 

“ About two o^clock the garrison sallied forth, and passed 
through with shouldered arms, slow and solemn step, 
colours cased, and drums beating a BritL^ march. They 
were all well clad, having been furnished with new suits 
prior to the capitulation. They were led by General 
O’Hara on horseback, who, riding up to General Washing- 
ton, took off his hat and apologized for the non-appearance 
of Lord Cornwallis, on account of indisposition. Washing- 
ton received him with dignified courtesy, but pointed to 
Major-General Lincoln as the officer who was to receive 
the submission of the garrison. By him they were con- 
ducted into a field where they were to ground their arms. 
In passing through the line formed by the allied army, their 
march was careless and irregular and their aspect sullen, 
the order to ‘ ground arms ’ was given by their platoon 
officers with a tone of deep chagrin, and many of the 
soldiers threw down theii muskets with a violence sufficient 
to break them. This iiiegularity was checked by General 
Lincoln ; yet it was excusable in brave men in their un- 
fortunate predicament. This ceremony over, they were 
conducted back to Yorktown, to remain under guard until 
removed to their places of destination.” ‘ 

On the following morning Washington in general orders 
congratulated the allied armies on the recent victory, award- 
ing high praise to the officers and troops, both French and 
American, for their conduct during the siege, and specify- 
ing by nam^ several of the generals and other officers who 
had especially distinguished themselves. All those of his 
army who were under arrest were pardoned and set at 
liberty. “ Divine service,” it was added, “ is to be p«r- 
foimed to-morrow in the several brigades and divisions, 

• 1 Thacher, p. 346. 
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Hie coiiunaiider-iii-cMef earnestly recommends tliat tKe 
troops not on duty sTionld universally attend, with that 
seiionsn^s of deportment and gratitude of heart which the 
recognition of such reiterated and astonishing interpositionfi 
of Providence demands of ns.” 

^ Cornwallis felt deeply the humiliation of this close to all 
his ydde and wild campaigning, and was made the more 
sensitive on the subject by circumstances of which he soon 
became apprised. On the very day that he had been com- 
pelled to lay down his arms before Yorktown, the lingering 
armament intended for his relief sailed from New York. 
It consisted of twenty-five ships of the line, two fifty-gun 
ships, and eight fr^tes; with Sir Henry Clinton and 
seven thousand of his best troops. Sir Henry arrived off 
the Gapes of Virginia on the 24th, and gathered informa- 
tion which led him to apprehend that Lord Cornwallis had 
capitulated. He hovered off the mouth of the Chesapeake 
until the 29th, when, having fully ascertained that he had 
come too late, he turned his tardy prows toward New 
York. 

Cornwallis, in a letter written subsequently, renders the 
following testimony to the conduct of his captors. ** The 
treatment, in general, that we have received from the 
enemy since our surrender has been perfectly good and 
proper; but the kindness and attention that has been 
shown to us by the French officers in particular, their deli- 
cate sensibility of our situation, their generous and pressing 
offer of money, both public and private, to any amount, 
h^ really gone beyond what I can possibly describe, and 
will, I hope, make an impression in the breast of every 
officer, whenever the fortune of war should put any of 
them into our power.” 

In the mean time the rejoicings which Washington had 
commenced with appropriate solemnities in the victorious 
camp, had spread throughout the Union. “ Cornwallis is 
taken I ” was the universal acclaim. It was •considered a 
death-blow to the war. 

Congress gave way to transports of joy. Thanks were 
^ted to the commander-in-chief, to the Counts De Eocham- 
beau and De Grasse, to the officers of the allied armies 
generally, and to the corps of artillery and engineers espe- 
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cially. Two stands of oolonrs, trophies of the capitulation, 
were voted to Washington, two pieces of field ordnance to 
De Eochambean and De Grasse ; and it was decreed that a 
marble column, commemorative of the alhance between 
France and the United States, and of the victory achieved 
by their associated arms, should be erected in Yorktown. 
Finally, Congress issued a proclamation appointing a day 
for general thanksgiving and prayer, in acknowledgment of 
this signal interposition of Divine Providence. 

Far different was the feeling of the British ministiy 
when news of the event reached the other side of the 
Atlantic. Lord George Germain was the first to announce 
it to Lord North at his office in Downing-street. “ And 
how did he take it?” was the inquiry. “ As he would 
have taken a ball in the breast,” replied Lord George, “ for 
he opened his arms, exclaiming wildly as he paced up and 
down the apartment, ‘ Oh GodI it is all over T ” ^ 


CHAPTEE CLVII. 

Dissolution of the combined armies — Washington at Eltham — Death 
of John Parke Custis — Washington at Mount Vernon — Corres- 
pondence about the next campaign — Lafayette sails for France — 
Washmgton stimulates Congress to military preparations — Project 
to surprise and carry off Prince William Henry from New York — 
The case of Captam Asgill. 

Washington would have foEowed up the reduction of York- 
town hy a combined operation against Charleston, and 
addressed a letter to the Count de Grasse on the subject ; 
but the count alleged in reply that the orders of his court, 
ulterior projects, and his engagements with the Spaniards, 
rendered it impossible to remain the necessary time for the 
operation. 

The prosecution of the Southern war, therefore, upon 
the broad scale which Washington had contemplated had 
to he relinquished; for, without shipping and a convoy, 
the troops and ever^hing necessary for a siege would h^ve 
to be transported by land with immense trouble, expense 
. * Wraxall's Historical Memoirs, vol, li. p. 99. 
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and delay; wLile the enemy, by means of their fleets, oonld 
reinforce or withdraw the garrison at pleasure. 

Under these oironmstances Washington had to content 
himself for the present with detaching two thousand Penn- 
sylvani, Maryland, and Virginia Continental troops, under 
General St. Clair, for the support of General Greene, trust- 
ing that with this aid he would he able to command the 
interior of South Carolina, and confine the enemy to the 
town of Charleston. 

A dissolution of the combined forces now took place. 
The Marquis St. Simon embarked his troops on the last of 
October, and the Count de Grasse made sail on the 4th of 
November, taking with him two beautiful horses which 
Washington had presented to him in token of cordial 
regard. 

Lafayette, seeing there was no probability of further 
active service in ttie present year, resolved to return to 
France on a visit to his fiimily, and, with Washington's 
approbation, set out for Philadelphia to obtain leave of 
absence from Congress. 

The British prisoners were marched to Winchester in 
Virginia and Frederiokstown in Maryland, and Lord Com- 
waUis and his principal oflacers sailed for New York on 
parole. 

The main part of the American army embarked for the 
Head of Elk, and returned northward under the command 
of General Lincoln, to be cantoned for the winter in the 
Jen^ys and on the Hudson, so as to be ready for operations 
against New York or elsewhere in the next year's cam- 
paign. 

The French army were to remain for the winter in Vir- 
ginia, and the Count de Eoohambeau established his h^- 
quarters at Williamsburg. 

Having attended in person to the distribution of ord- 
nance and stores, the departure of prisoners, and the 
embarkation of the troops under Linoohi, Washington left 
Yorktown on the 5th of November, and arrived the same 
day at Eltham, the seat of his friend Colonel Basset- He 
afrived just in time to receive the last breath of John 
Parke Custis, the son of Mrs. Washington, as he had, 
several years previously, rendered tender and pious offices 
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at the defjithbed of his sister Miss Custis. The deceased 
had been an object of Washington’s care from childhood, 
and been cherished by him with paternal affection. Formed 
under his guidance and instructions, he had been fitted to 
take a part in the public concerns of his country, and had 
acquitted himself with credit as a member of the Virginia 
legislature. He was but twenty-eight years old at the 
time of his death, and left a widow and four young children. 
It was an unexpected event, and the dying scene was ren- 
dered peculiarly affecting from the presence of the mother 
and wife of the deceased. Washington remained several days 
at Eltham to comfort them in their affictions. As a conso^- 
tion to Mrs. Washington in her bereavement, he adopted 
the two youngest ohfidren of the deceased, a boy and girl, 
who thenceforth formed a part of his immediate family. 

From Eltham Washington proceeded to Mount Vernon ; 
but public cares gave him little leisure to attend to his 
private concerns. We have seen how repeatedly his steady 
mind had been exercised in the darkest times of the revo- 
lutionary struggle, in buoying up the pulilic heart when 
sinking into despondency. He had now an opposite task 
to perform, to guard against an overweening confidence 
inspired by the recent triumph. In a letter to General 
Greene he writes • “ I shall remain but a few days here, 
and shall proceed to Philadelphia, when I shall attempt to 
stimulate congress to the best improvement of our late 
success, by taking the most vigorous and effectual measures 
to be ready for an early and decisive campaign the next 
year. My greatest fear is, that Congress, viewing this 
stroke in too important a point of light, may think our 
work too nearly closed, and will fall into a state of languor 
and relaxation. To prevent this error I shall employ every 
means in my power ; and if unhappily we sink into that 
fatal mistake, no part of the blame shall be mine.” 

In a letter written at the same time to Lafayette, who, 
having obtained from Congress an indefinite leave of 
absence, was about to sail, he says, “ I owe it to your 
friendship and to my affectionate regard for you, my degr 
marquis, not to let you leave this country without carrying 
with you firesh marks of my attachment to yon, and new 
expressions of the high sense I entertain of your militaiy 

4 s 
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conduct, and other important services ^ in the course of 
the last campaign.” In reply to inquiries which the mar- 
quis had made respecting the operations of the coming 
year, he declares that everything must depend absolutely 
for success upon the naval force to be employed in these 
seas and the time of its appearance. “No land force,” 
writes he, “ can act deoisivdy unless it is accompanied by 
a maritime superiority ; nor can more than negative advan- 
tages be expected without it. For proof of this we have 
only to recur to the instances of the ease and facility with 
which the British shifted their ground as advantages were 
to be obtained at either extremity of the continent, and to 
their late heavy loss the moment they failed in their naval 

superiority A doubt did not exist, nor does it at 

this moment, in any man’s mind, of the total extirpation of 
the British force in the Carolinas and Georgia if the Count 
de Grasse could have extended his co-operation two months 

ICHttgOT.” 

We may add here that Congress, after resolutions highly 
complimentary to the marquis, had, through the secretary 
of foreign afhirs, recommend^ to the ministers plenipo- 
tentiary of the United States, resident in Europe, to oorfer 
with the marquis, and avail themselves of his information 
relative to the situation of national affairs, which informa- 
tion the various heads of departments were instructed to 
furnish him ; and he was furthermore made the hearer of a 
letter to his sovereign, recommending him in the strongest 
terms to the royal consideration. Much was anticipated 
from the generous zeal of Lafayette, and the influence he 
would he able to exercise in France in favour of the 
American cause. 

Towards the end of November Washington was in Phila- 
delphia, where Congress received him with distinguished 
honours. He lost no time in enforcing the policy respect- 
ing the ensuing campaign, which he had set forth in his 
letters to General Greene and the marquis. His views 
were met by the military committee of Congress, with 
w^ch he was in frequent consultation, and by the secre- 
taries of war, finance, and public affairs, who attended their 
conferences. Under his impulse and personal supervision, 
the military arrangements for 1782 were made with unudual 
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despatch. On the 10th of December resolutions were 
passed in Congress for requisitions of men and money from 
the seyeral States ; and Washington backed those requisi- 
tions by letters to the respective governors urging prompt 
compliance. Strenuous exertions, too, were made by Dr, 
Franklin, then minister in France, to secure a continuance 
of efficient aid from that power ; and a loan of six millions 
had been promised by the king ^ter hearing of the capitula- 
tion of Yorktown. 

The persuasion that peace was at hand was, however, 
too prevalent for the public to be roused to new sacrifices 
and toils to maintain what was considered the meie shadow 
of a war. The States were slow in furnishing a small part 
of their respective quotas of troops, and still slower in 
answering to the requisitions for money. 

After remaining four months in Philadelphia, Washington 
set out in March to rejoin the army at Newburg on the 
Hudson. He was at Morristown in the Jeiseys on the 
28th, when a bold project was submitted to him by Colonel 
Matthias Ogden, of the J ersey line. Prince W illiam Henry,, * 
son of the king of England, who was serving as a midship- 
man in the fleet of Admiral Digby, was at that time in New 
York with the admiral, an object of great attention to the 
army and the tory part of the inhabitants. The project 
of Colonel Ogden was to surprise the prince and the 
admiral at their quarters in the city, and bring them off 
prisoners. He was to be aided in the enterprise by a 
captain, a subaltern, thi’ee sergeants, and thirty-six men. 
They were to embark from the Jersey shore on a rainy 
night in four whaleboats, well manned and rowed with 
muflfied oars, and were to land in New York at half-past 
nine, at a wharf not far from the quarters of the prince and 
admiral, which were in Hanover Square. Part of the men 
were to guard the boats, while Colonel Ogden with a strong 
party was ip proceed to the house, force the doors if ne- 
cessary, and capture the prince and admiral. In returning 
to the boats, part of the men armed with guns and bayonets 
were to precede the prisoners, and part to follow at hal^ a 
gunshot distance, to give front to the enemy until all were 
embarked 


* Afterwards William IV. 
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The plan was approved by Washing^ jn, but Colonel 
Ogden was charged to be careful that no insult or indigniiy 
be offered to the prince or admiral should they be captaed. 
TTiey were, on the contr^, to be treated wi^ all possible 
reqpeot, and conveyed without delay to Congress. 

-How far an attempt was made to carry this plan into 
operation is not known. An exaggerated alarm seems to 
liave been awakened by extravagant reports circulated in 
New York, as appears by the following citation &om a 
paper or letter dated April 23rd, and transmitted by 
Washington to Ogden. 

“ Great seem to be their apprehensions here. About a 
fortnight ago a number of flat-boats were discovered by a 
sentinel from the bank of the river (Hudson), which are 
said to have been intended to fire the suburbs, and in the 
height of the conflagration to make a descent on the lower 
I^art of the city, and wrest from our embraces his Excel- 
lency Sir H. Clinton, Prince William Heniy, and several 
other illustrious personages — since which, great precau- 
tions have been tien for the security of those gentlemen, 
by augmenting the guards, and to render their persons as 
little exposed as possible.” 

These precautions very probably disconcerted the project 
of Colonel Ogden, of which we find no other traces. 

‘ In a recent letter to General Greene, Washington had 
expressed h i ms elf strongly on the subject of retaliation. 

Of all laws it is the most difficult to execute, where you 
liave not the transgressor himself in your possession. 
Humanity will ever interfere, and plead stron^y against 
the sacrifice of an innocent person for the guilt of another.** 

It was but three or four months after this writing that 
his judgment and feelings were put to the proof in this 
respect. We have had occasion to notice the marauds of 
the New York refugees in the Jerseys. One of their number 
by the n am e of Philip White had been captured by the 
Jersey people, and killed in attempting to escape from 
those who were conducting hiTn to Honmonth jail. His 
pa^rtisans in New York determined on a signal revenge. 
Captain Joseph Huddy, an ardent whig, who had been 
captured when bravely defending a block-house in Mon- 
mouth County, and pfuried Cj^ptive to New York, was how 
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dra-WB forth, from prison, conducted into tlie Jerseys by a 
party of refugees headed by a Captain Lippencott, iad 
hpged on the heights of Middletown, with a label affixed to 
his breast, bearing the inscription, “ Up goes Huddv foi 
Philip White.’’ 

The neighbouring countiy cried out for retaliation 
Washington submitted the matter, with all the evidence 
furnished, to a board of general and field officers. It wah 
unanimously determined that the offender should be de- 
manded for execution, and, if not given up, that retaliation 
should be exercised on a British prisoner of equal rank. 
Washington accordingly sent proofs to Sir Henry Clinton 
of what he stigmatized as a murder, and demanded that 
Captain Lippencott, or the officer who commanded the 
execution of Captain Huddy, should be given up, or, if that 
officer should be inferior in rank, so many of the pei’pe- 
trators as would, according to the tariff of exchange, be an 
equivalent. “ To do this,” said he, “ will mark the justice 
of your Excellency’s character. In failure of it I shall hold 
myself justifiable in the eyes of God and man for the mea- 
sure to which I will resort.” 

Sir Henry declined a compliance, but stated that he had 
ordered a strict inquiry into the circumstances of Captaui 
Huddy’s death, and would bring the perpeti’ators of it to 
immediate trial. 

Washington about the same time received the copy of a 
resolution of Congress approving of his film and judicious 
conduct in his application to &e British general at New 
York, and promising to support him “ in his fixed purpose 
of exemplary retaliation.” 

He accordingly ordered a selection to be made by lot for 
the above purpose from among the British officers, prisoners 
at Lancaster in Pennsylvania. To enhance the painful 
nature of the case, the lot fell upon Captain Charles Asgill 
of the guards, a youth only nineteen years of age, of an 
amiable character and high hopes and expectations, being 
only son and heir of Sir Charles Asgill, a wealthy baronet. 

The youth bore his lot with firmness, but his fellow 
prisoners were incensed at Sir Henry Clinton for exposing 
him to such a fate by refusing to deliver up the culprit. 
One of their number, a son of the Earl of Ludlow, solicited 
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permission from Washington to proceed to New York and 
lay the case before Sir Guy Carleton, who had succeeded 
in command to Sii* Henry Clinton. In grantiug it Wash- 
ington intimated that, though deeply a&cted by the un- 
happy fate to which Captain AsgiU was subjected, and 
devoutly wishing that his life might be spared, there was 
but one alternative that could save him, of which the 
British commander must be aware. 

The matter remained for some time in suspense. Wash- 
ington had ordered that Captain Asgill should be treated 
“ with every tender attention and politeness (consistent 
with his present situation) which his rank, fortune, and 
connections, together with his unfortunate state, demanded,” 
and the captain himself acknowledged in writing the feeling 
and attentive manner in which those commands were 
executed. But on the question of retaliation Washington 
remained firm. 

Lippencott was at length tried by a court-martial, but, 
after a long sitting, acquitted, it appearing that he had acted 
under the verbal orders of Governor Franklin, president of 
the board of associated Icwalists. The British commander 
reprobated the death of Captain Huddy and broke up the 
bomrd. 

These circumstances changed in some degree the ground 
upon which Washington was proceeding. He laid the 
v^ole matter before Congress, admitted Captain Asgill on 
parole at Morristown, and subsequently intimated to the 
secretary of war his private opinion in favour of his release, 
with permission to go to his friends in Europe. 

In the mean time Lady Asgill, the mother of the youth, 
had written a pathetic letter to the Count de Vergennes, the 
French minister of state, imploring his intercession in 
behalf of her son. The letter was shown to the king and 
queen, and by their direction the count wrote to Washing- 
ton soliciting the liberation of Asgill. 

Washington, as has been shown, had already suggested 
his release, and was annoyed at the delay of Congress in the 
matter. He now referred to that body the communication 
from the count, and urged a favourable decision. To his 
great relief he received their directions to set Captain 
Asgill at liberty. 
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This, like the case of the unfortunate Andr4, was one of 
the painful and trying predicaments in which a stiict sense 
of public duly obliged Washington to do violence to his 
natuial impulses, and he declares in one of his letters that 
the situation of Captain Asgill often filled him with the 
keenest anguish. “ I felt for him on many accounts ; and 
not the least when, viewing him as a man of honour and 
sentiment, I considered how unfortunate it was for him that 
a wietoh who possessed neither should be the means of 
causing him a single pang or a disagreeable sensation.'* 


ISrOTE. 

While these pages are going through the press, we have before us an 
instance ot that conscientious regard for justice which governed Wash- 
ington’s conduct. 

A favourite aide-de-camp, Colonel Samuel B. Webb, who had been 
wounded in the battles of Bunker’s Hill and White Plains, was cap* 
tured in DecembOT, 1777, when commandmg a Connecticut regimeiS, 
and accompanymg Gener^ Parsons in a descent upon Long Island. He 
was -then hut twenty-four years of age, and the youngest colonel m the 
army. Presuming upon the favour of General Washington, who had 
pronounced him one of the most accomplished gentlemen m the service, 
he wrote to hun, reporting his capture, and begging most strenuoudy 
for an immediate exchange. He received a prompt but disappomtmg 
reply. Washmgton lamented his unfortunate condition. It would 
give me pleasure,” said he, “ to render you any services m my power, 
but it 18 impossible for me to comply with your request, without vie* 
latmg the principles of justice, and incurring a charge of partiality^* 

In fact, several officers of Colonel Webb’s rank bad been a long tlm<i! 
m durance; and it was a rule with Washmgton that those first captured 
riiould he first released. To this rule he inflexibly adhered, however 
his feelmgs might plead for its infrmgement. Colonel Webb, in con- 
sequence, was not exchanged until the present year, when Washington, 
still on principles of justice, gave him the brevet rank of brigMUeK^ 
general and the command of the light infantry. 
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Washington continues his precautions — Sir Guy Cai'leton h rings pacific 
news — Discontents of the army — Extraordinary letter from Colonel 
Nicola — Indignant reply of Washington — Joint letter of Sir Guy 
Carleton and Admiral Digby — Junction of the allied armies on the 
Hudson — Contemplated reduction of the army 

In disposing of the case of Captain Asgill we have antici- 
pated dates, and must revert to the time when Washington 
again established his head-quarters at Newburg on the 
Hudson. The solicitude felt by him on account of the 
universal relaxation of the sinews of war was not allayed 
by reports of pacific speeches and motions made in the 
British parliament, which might be delusive. ‘‘ Even if the 
nation and parliament,” said he, “ are really in earnest to 
obtain peace with America, it will, undoubtedly, wisdom 
in us to meet them with great caution and circumspection, 
and by all means to keep our arms firm in our hands ; and 
instead of relaxing one iota in our exertions, raliier to 
spring forward with redoubled vigour, that we may take 
the advantage of every favourable opportunity, until oui 
wishes are fully obtained. No nation yet suffered in treaty 
by preparing, even in the moment of negotiation, most 
vigorously for the field.” 

Sir Guy Carleton arrived in New York early in May to 
take the place of Sir Henry Clinton, who had solicited his 
recall. In a letter dated May 7tli Sir Guy infoipied 
Washin^n of his being joined with Admiral Digby in the 
commission of peace; he transmitted at the same time 
printed copies of the proceedings in the House of Commons 
on the 4th of March, respecting an address to the king in 
fervour of peace, and of a hill reported in. 'consequence 
thereof, authorizing the king to conolnde a peace or trace 
vdth the revolted provinces of North America. As this 
bill, however, had not passed into a law when Sir Guy left 
England, it presented no basis for a negotiation ; and was 
only cited by him to show the pacific disposition of the 
Brifish nation, with which he professed the most zealous 
concurrence. Stfil, though multiplied crroumstances gra- 
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dually persuaded Washington of a real disposition on the 
part of Great Britain to terminate the war, he did not thhik 
fit to relax his preparations for hostilities. 

Great discontents prevailed at this time in the army, 
both among officers ^d men The neglect of the States to 
furnish their proportions of the sum voted by Congress for 
the prosecution of the war, had left the army almost 
destitute. Theie was scaice money sufficient to feed the 
troops from day to day ; indeed there were days when they 
were absolutely in want of provisions. The pay of the 
officers, too, was greatly in arrear ; many of them doubted 
whether they would ever receive the half-pay decreed to 
them by Congress for a term of years after the conclusion 
of the war, and fears began to be expressed that, in the 
event of peace, they would all be disbanded wi^ their 
claims unliquidated, and themselves cast upon the com- 
munity penniless, and unfitted by long military habitudes 
for the gainful pursuits of peace. 

At this juncture Washington received an extraordinary 
letter from Colonel Lewis Nicola, a veteran officer, once 
commandant of Fort Mifflin, who had been in habits of 
intimacy with him, and had waimly interceded in behalf of 
the suffering army. In this letter he attributed all the ills 
experienced and anticipated by the army and the public at 
large to the existing form of government. He condemned 
a republican form, as incompatible with national prosperity, 
and advised a mixed government, like that of England, 
which, he had no doubt, on its benefits being properly 
pointed out, would be readily adopted. “ In that case,” 
adds he, “ it will, I believe, be uncontroverted, that the 
same abilities which have led us through difficulties appa- 
rently insui mountable by human power to victory and 
glory, those qualities that have merited and obtained the 
universal esteem and veneration of an army, would be most 
likely to conduct and direct us in the smoother paths ot 
peace. Some people have so connected the idea of tyranny 
and monarchy, as to find it very difficult to separate them. 
It may therefore be requisite to give the head of sucn a 
constitution as I propose some title apparently more m<^e- 
rate ; but, if all other things were once adjusted, I believe 
strong arguments might be produced for admitting the title 
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of King, whicli, I conceive, would be attended 'vitb some 
material advantages.” 

Washington saw at once that Nicola was but the organ 
of a military Action, disposed to make the army the b^is 
of an energetic government, and to place him at the head. 
The suggestion, backed by the opportunity, might have 
tempted a man of meaner ambition ; from him it drew the 
following indignant letter — 

“ With a mixture of great surprise and astonishment T 
have read with attention the sentiments you have submitted 
to my perusal. Be assured, Sir, no occurrence in the course 
of the war has given me more painful sensations than your 
information of there being such ideas existing in the army 
as you have expressed, and I must view with abhorrence, 
and reprehend with severity. Kor the present the commu- 
nication of them will rest in my own bosom, unless some 
further agitation of the matter shall make a disclosure 
necessary. 

** I am much at a loss to conceive what part of my con- 
duct could have given encouragement to an address which 
to me seems big with the greatest mischiefs that can befall 
my country, I am not deceived in the knowledge of 
myself, you could not have found a person to whom your 
schemes are more disagreeable. At the same time, in jus- 
tice to my own feelings, I must add, that no man possesses 
a more sincere wish to see ample justice done to the army 
than I do ; and as far as my powers and influence, in a con- 
stitutional way, extend, they shall be employed to the 
utmost of my abilities to effect it, should there be any occa- 
sion. Let me conjure you, then, if you have any regard 
for your country, concern for yourself or posterity, or re- 
spect for me, to banish these thoughts from your mii^d, 
and never communicate as from yourself or any one else a 
sentiment of the like nature.” 

On the 2nd of August Sir Guy Carleton and Admiral 
Digby wrote a joint letter to Washington, informing hi-m 
that they were acquainted, by authority, that negotiations 
for a general peace had already been cominenced at Paris, 
anS that the independence of the United States would be 
proposed in the first instance by the British commissioner, 
instead of being made a condition of a general trealy. . 
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Even yet Wasldngtoii was wary. “Erom the former 
infatuation, duplicity, and perverse system of British 
policy,” said he, “I confess 1 am induced to doubt every- 
thing — ^to suspect everything.” . . . “ Whatever the real 
intention of the enemy may be, I think the strictest atten- 
tion and exertion which have ever been exercised on our 
part, instead of being diminished, ought to be increased. 
Jealousy and precaution at least can do no harm. Too 
much confidence and supineness may be pernicious in the 
extreme.” 

What gave force to this policy was, that as yet no offers 
had been made on the part of Great Britain for a general 
cessation of hostilities, and, although the British command- 
ers were in a manner tied down by the resolves of the 
House of Commons to a defensive war only, in the United 
States, they might be at liberty to transport part of their 
force to the W est Indies to act against the French posses- 
sions in that quarter. With these considerations he wrote 
to the Count de Eochambeau, then at Baltimore, advising 
him, for the good of the common cause, to march his troops 
to the banks of the Hudson, and form a junction with the 
Amencan army. 

The junction took place about the middle of September. 
The French army crossed the Hudson at King’s Ferry to 
Yerplanck’s Point, where the American forces were parked 
under arms to welcome them. The clothing and arms 
recently received from France, or captured at Yorktown, 
enabled them to make an unusually respectable appear- 
ance. Two lines were formed from the landing-place to 
head-quarters, between which Count Eochambeau passed, 
escorted by a troop of cavalry; after which he took his 
station beside General Washington : the music struck up a 
French march, and the whole army passed in review before 
them. 

The French army encamped on the left of the American, 
near Crompond, about ten miles from YerplancFs Point. 
The greatest good will continued to prevail between the 
allied forces, though the Americans had but little means of 
showing hospitality to their gay Gallic friends. “ ^nly 
conceive the mortification they must suffer, even the general 
officers,” says Washington in a letter to the secretary of 
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vrhen they cannot invite a French officer, a visiting 
friend, or a txavdling acquaintance, to a better repast than 
whisky hot from the stilly and not always that, and a bit 
of beef without vegetables, will afford them.” 

Speaking of a contemplated reduction of the army to 
take place on the 1st of January, “While I premise,” said 
he, ‘‘ that no one I have seen or heard of appears opposed 
to the principle of reducing the army as circumstances may 
require, yet I cannot help fearing the result of the measure 
in contemplation, under present circumstances, when I see 
such a number of men, goaded by a thousand stings of 
reflection on the past, and of anticipation on the future, 
about to be turned into the world, soured by penury, and 
what they call the ingratitude of the public, involved in 
debts, without one farthing of money to carry them home, 
after having spent the flower of their days, and many of 
them their patrimonies, in establishing the freedom and 
independence of their country, and suffered everything that 
human nature is capable of enduring on this side of death. 
I repeat it, that when I consider these irritating circum- 
stances, without one thing to soothe their feelings or dispel 
the^ gloomy prospects, I cannot avoid apprehending that a 
train of evils will follow of a veiy serious and distressing 
nature 

“ I wish not to heighten the shades of the picture so far 
as the reality would justify me in doing it. I could give 
anecdotes of patriotism and distress winch have scarcely 
ever been paralleled, — uneven surpassed in the history of 
mankind. But you may rely upon it, the patience and 
long-suffering of this army are almost exhausted and that 
there never was so great a spirit of discontent as at this 
instant. While in the field I think it may be kept fiom 
breaking out into acts of outrage ; but when we retire into 
winter-quarters, unless the storm is previously dissipated, 
I cannot be at ease respecting the consequences. It is high 
time for a peace.” 
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Diacontentfl of the army at Newbiirg — Memorial of the officers to Con- 
gress-Anonymous papers circulated in the camp — Meeting of 
officers called — Address of Washington — Resolutions m conse- 
quence — Letters of Washington to the president — His opimon of 
me anonymous addresses and their author. 

The anxious fears of Washington in regard to what might 
take place on the approaching reduction of the army were 
in some degree realized. After the meeting with the 
French army at YerplancFs Point, he had drawn up his 
forces to his former encampment at Newburg, where he 
established his head-quarters for the winter. In the leisure 
and idleness of a winter camp the discontents of the army 
had time to ferment. The arrearages of pay became a 
topic of constant and angry comment, as well as the ques- 
tion whether the resolution of Congress, granting half pay 
to ojBficers who should serve to the end of tbe war, would 
be carried into effect. Whence were the funds to arise for 
such half pay? The national treasury was empty; the 
States were slow to tax themselves ; the resource of foreign 
loans was nearly exhausted. The articles of confederation 
req^uired the concurrence of nine States to any act ^pro- 
priating public money. There had never been nine States 
in favour of the half-pay establishment; was it probable 
that as many would concur in applying any scanty funds 
that might accrue, and which would be imperiously de- 
manded for many other purposes, to the payment of claims 
known to be unpopular, and to the support of men who, 
the necessity for their services being at an end, might be 
regarded as drones in the community ? 

The result of these boding conferences was a memorial 
to Congress in December, from the officers in camp, on be- 
half of the army, representing the hardships of tim case, 
and proposing that a specific sum should be granted them 
for the money actually due, and as a commutation for half- 
pay. Three officers were deputed to present the memorial 
to Congress, and watch over and promote its success. • 
The memorial gave rise to animated and long discussions 
In .Congress. Some members were for admittii^ the claims 
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m found^^ on engagements entered into by the nation; 
<toers were for referring them to the respective States of 
Uie (daimaats. The winter passed away without any defi- 
i^te^ measmes on the . 

Oil the 10th of March, 1783, an anonymous paper was 
eircnlated throngh the camp, calling a meeting at eleven 
o’clock the next day, of the general and field-officers, of an 
officer from each company, and a delegate from the medical 
staff, to consider a letter just received from their represen- 
tatives in Philadelphia, and what measures, if any, should 
be adopted to obtam that redress of grievances which they 
seemed to have solicited in vain. 

On the following morning an anonymous address to the 
officers of the army was privately put into circulation. It 
professed to be from a fellow-soldier, who had shared in 
their toils and mingled in their dangers, and who till very 
la^y had believed in the justice of his country. 

> .^fter a pursuit of seven long years,” observed h^,' 
** ifae. ohgect for which we set out is at length brought 
wiiyn onr reach. Xes, my Mends, that suffering courage 
o£i yumrs was active oiLce; it has conducted the United 
Steves of ihrough a doubtful and bloody war ; it 

hm placed her in the chair of independency, 
returns to bless— whom ? a country willing to reclres^^y^^ 
wTcmgs, cherish your worth, and reward your sespvicee f '^av 
courting your return to private life, with teaie of 
gratitude and si^es of admiration, longing to divide with 
you that independency which your gallantly has giv^^ 
mid . those riches which your wounds have preserved ? Is ■ 
this the case ? or is it rather a country that tramples upon 

S ur rights, d i sd ain s your cries, and insults your distresses ? 

we you not more than once suggested your wish^ aoid 
made known your wants to Congress — wants and wishes 
which gratitude and policy should have anticipated, rather 
than evaded? And have you not lately, in the meek lan- 
guage of entreating memorials, be^ed from their justice 
what you could no longer eiroect from their favour ? How 
have you been answered? tet the letter, which you are 
callad to consider to-morrow, make reply ! 

*‘If this then be your treatment while the swords you 
wear are necessary for the defence of America, what have 
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70U to expf ot from peace, wlxen your voice shall sink, and 
your strength dissipate hy division; when those very 
swords, the instnunents and companions of your glory, 
shall he taken from yonr sides, and no remaining mark of 
military distinction left hnt yonr wants, infirmities, and 
soars ? Can yon then consent to he the only sufferers hy 
this Eevolntion, and, retiring from the field, grow old in 
poverty, wretchedness, and contempt^ Can yon consent 
to wade through the vile mire of dependency, and owe the 
miserable remnant of that life to charity, which has hitherto 
been spent in honour ^ If yon can, go, and carry with yon 
the jest of tories, and the scorn of whigs, the ridicule, 
and what is worse, the pity of the world ! Go, starve and 
he forgotten ! But if yonr spirits should revolt at this ; 
if yon have sense enough to discover, and spirit sufficient 
to oppose tyranny, under whatever garb it may assume, 
whether it he the plain coat of republicanism, or the splendid 
robe of royalty; if you have yet learned to disorimiaate 
between a people and a cause, between men and prin 
ciples ; awake, attend to your situation, and redress your- 
selves! If the present moment be lost, every future effoit 
is in vam ; and your threats then will be as empty as youi 
entreaties now. 

“ I would advise you, therefore, to come to some final 
opinion upon what you can bear, and what you will suffer. 
If your determination be in any proportion to your wrongs, 
carry your appeal from the justice to the fears of govern- 
ment. Change the milk-and-water style of your last memo 
rial. Assume a bolder tone, decent, but lively, spirited, 
and determined ; and suspect the man who would advise 
to more moderation and longer forbearance. Let two or 
three men, who can feel as weil as write, be appointed to 
draw up your last renvmistrance, for I would no longer give 
it the suing, soft, unsuccessful epilhet of memond. Let it 
represent, in language that will neither dishonour you by 
its rudeness, nor betray you by its fears, what has been 
promised by Confess, and what has been performed ; how 
long and how patiently you have suffered ; how little you 
have asked, and how much of that little has been denfcd 
Tell them, that though you were the first, and would wish 
to be t’r.e last, to encounter danger, though despair itsdf 
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can never drive yon into disliononr, it may drive yon from 
jdeld; that the wound, often irritated and never healed, 
may at length become incnrable; and that the slightest 
mark of indignity from Congress now must operate like 
the grave, and part yon for ever; that, in any political 
event, the army has its alternative. If peace, that nothing 
shall separate yon from yonr arms but death ; if war, that, 
courting the auspices, and inviting the direction of your 
illnstrions leader, yon will retire to some unsettled country, 
smile in your turn, and ‘ mock when their fear cometh on/ 
But let it represent, also, that should they comply with 
the request of your late memorial, it would make you more 
happy and them more respectable ; that, while war should 
contmue, you would follow their st^dard into the field ; and 
when it came to an end, you would withdraw into the 
shade of private life, and give the woild another subject of 
wonder and applause — an army victorious over its enemies, 
victorious over itself.” 

This bold and eloquent, but dangerous appeal, founded 
as it was upon the wrongs and sufferings of a gallant army 
and the shameful want of sympathy in tardy legislators, 
called for the fall exercise of Washington’s characteristic 
firmness, caution, and discrimination. In general orders, 
he noticed the anonymous paper, but expressed his con- 
fidence that the good sense of officers would prevent them 
from paying attention to such an irrogular invitation, which 
he reprobated as disorderly. With a view to counteract 
its effects, he requested a like meeting of officers on the 
15th instant to hear the report of the committee deputed to 
Congress. “ After mature deliberation,” added he, “ they 
will devise what further measures ought to be adopted as 
most rational and best calculated to obtain the just and 
important object in view.” 

On the foUowing day another anonymous address was 
circulated, written in a more moderate tone, but to the 
same purport with the first, and affecting to construe the 
general orders into an approbation of the object sought, 
on^ changing the day appointed for the meeting. “ Till 
now,” it observed, “ the commander-in-ohief has regarded 
the steps you have taken for redress with good wishes alone ; 
his ostensible silence has authorised your meetings, and 
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hia priTate opinion sanctified your claims. Had lie disliked 
the object in view, would not the same sense of duty which 
forbade you from meeting on the third day of the week 
have forbidden you from meeting on the seventh ? Is not 
the same subject held up to your view? and has it not 
passed the seal of office, and taken all the solemnity of an 
order? This will give system to your proceedings, and 
stability to your resolves,” &o. &c. 

On Saturday, the 15th of March, the meeting took place. 
Washington had previously sent foi the officers, one by 
one, in piivate, and enlarged on the loss of character to the 
whole army that would result from intemperate resolutions. 
At the meeting General Gates was called to the chair. 
Washington rose and apologised for appearing there, which 
he had not intended to do when he issued the order direct- 
ing the assemblage- The diligence, however, which had 
been used in circulating anonymous writings, rendered it 
necessary he should give his sentiments to the aimy on the 
nature and tendency of them. He had taken this oppor- 
tunity to do so, and had committed his thoughts to writing, 
which, with indulgence of his brother officers, he would 
take the liberty of reading to them.^ 

He then proceeded to read a forcible and feeling address, 
pointing out the irregularity and impropriety of the recent 
anonymous summons, and the dangerous nature of the 
anonymous address — a production, as he obseiwed, ad- 
dressed more to the feelings and passions than to the 
judgment; drawn with great art, calculated to impress the 
mind with an idea of premeditated injustice in the sove- 
reign power of the United States, and to rouse all those 
resentments which must unavoidably flow from such a 
belief. 

On these principles he had opposed the irregular and 
hasty meeting appointed in the anonymous summons, not 
from a disinclination to afford officers every opportunity, 
consistent with their own honour and the dignity of the 
army, to make known their grievances. “ If my conduct 
heretofore,” said he, “ has not evinced to you that I have 
been a faithful friend to the army, my dedaration of if at 
this time would be equally unavailing and improper. But 
as X among the first who embarked in the cause of our 
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common coiintry; as I haTe never left yonr side one 
moment but wben called from you on public duty ; ^ I liave 
been the constant companion and witness of your distresses, 
and not among the last to feel and acknowledge your 
merits ; as I have ever considered my own military reputa- 
tion as inseparably connected with that of the army ; as 
my heart has ever expanded with joy when I have heard 
its praises, and my indignation has arisen when the mouth 
of detraction has been opened against it ; it can scarcely 
be supposed at this last stage of the war that I am indif- 
fei-ent to its interests.” ^ 

‘‘ For myself,” observes he, in another part of his ad- 
dress, ** a recollection of the cheerful assistance and prompt 
obedience I have experienced from yon under every vicissi- 
tude of fortune, and the sincere affection I feel for an army 
1 have so long had the honour to command, will oblige me 
to declare in this public and solemn manner, that for the 
attainment of complete justice for all your toils and 
dangers, and the gratification of every wish, so far as may 
be done consistently with the great duty I owe my country 
and those powers we are bound to respect, you may fully 
command my services to the utmost extent of my abilities. 

“ While I give you these assurances, and pl^ge m^lf 
in the most unequivocal manner to exert whatever abilities 
I am possessed of in your favour, let me entreat you, gen- 
tlemen, on your part, not to tahe any measures which, 
viewed in the calm light of reason, will lessen the dignity 
and sully the glory you have hitherto maintained ; — ^let me 
reqnest you to rely on the plighted faith of your country, 
and place a full confidence in the purity of the intentions 
of Congress ; that, previons to your dissolution as an aimy, 
they will cause all your accounts to be fairly liquidated, as 
directed in the resolutions which were publii^ed to you 
two days ago ; and that they will adopt the most effectual 
measures in their power to render ample justice to you for 
your faithfnl and meritorious services- And let me conjure 
you, in the name of our common countiy, as you value 
ycjpr own sacred honour, as you respect the rights of 
humaniiy, and as you regard the mifitary and national 
character of America, to express your utmost horror and 
detestation of the man who wishes, under any speciloiii 
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pretences, to overturn the liberties of our country ; and 
who wickedly attempts to open the floodgates of civil dis- 
cord, and deluge our rising empire in blood. By thus de- 
termining and thus acting, you will pursue the plain and 
direct road to the attainment of your wishes; you will 
defeat the insidious designs of our enemies, who are com- 
pelled to resort jfrom open force to secret artifice ; you will 
give one more distinguished proof of unexampled patriotism 
and patient virtue rising superior to the pressure of the 
most complicated sufferings ; and you wiU, by the dignity 
of your conduct, afford occasion for posterity to say, when 
speaking of the glorious example you have exhibited to 
mankind, — ‘Had this day been wanting, the world hi^ 
never seen the last stage of perfection to which human 
nature is capable of attaining.^ 

After he had concluded the address, he observed that, as 
a corroborating testimony of the good disposition in Con- 
gress toward fiie army, he would communicate to them a 
letter received from a worthy meml^r of that body, who on 
aU occasions had approved himself their fast fiiend. He 
produced an able letter from the Hon. Joseph Jones, which, 
while it pointed out the difficulties and embarrassments of 
Confess, held up very forcibly the idea that the army 
would, at all events, be generously dealt with. 

Major Shaw, who was present, and from whose memoir 
we note this scene, relates that Washington, after reading 
the first paragraph of the letter, made a short pause, took 
out his i^ectacles, and hegged the indulgence of his audi- 
ence while he put them on, observing at the same time that 
he had grown gray in their service^ and now found himself growing 
blind, “ There was something,” adds Shaw, “ so natural, 
so unaffected in this appeal, as rendered it superior to the 
most studied orato^ ; it forced its way to the heart, and 
you might see sensibility moisten every eye.” 

“ Happy for America,” continues Major Sbaw, ** that she 
has a patriot army, and equally so that Washiigton is its 
lesser. I rejoice in the opportunities I have had of seeicg 
this great man in a varie-fy of situations ; — calm and in- 
trepid when the battle raged; patient and perseveAig 
under the pressure of misfortune ; moderate and possessing 
himself in the full career of victory. Great as these quali^ 

4 T 2 
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fi cations deservedly render tim, lie never appeared to me 
more truly so than at the assembly we have been speaking 
of. On other occasions he has been snpported by the ex- 
ertions of an aimy and the coimtenance of his friends ; but 
on this he stoc)d single and alone. There was no saying 
where the passions of an army which were not a little 
inflamed might lead; but it was generally allowed that 
further forbearance was dangerous, and moderation had 
ceased to be a virtue. Under these circumstances he ap- 
peared, not at the head of his troops, but as it were in 
opposition to them ; and for a dreadful moment the interests 
of the army and its general seemed to be in competition ! 
He spoke, — every doubt was dispelled, and the tide of 
patriotism rolled again in its wonted course. Illustrious 
man I What he says of the army may with equal justice 
be applied to his own character ; — ‘ Had this day been 
wantuig, the world had never seen the last stage of perfec- 
tion to which human nature is capable of attaining/’’^ 

The moment Washington retired from the assemblage, a 
resolution was moved by the warm-hearted Knox, seconded 
by Greneral Putnam, and passed unanimously, assuring him 
that the officers reciprocated his affectionate expressions 
with the greatest sincerity of which the human heart is 
capable. Then followed resolutions, declaring that no cir- 
cumstances of distress or danger should induce a conduct 
calculated to sully the reputation and glory acquired at the 
price of their hlood and eight years’ faithful services ; that 
they continued to have an unshaken confidence in the 
justice of Congress and their country ; and that the com- 
mander-in-chief should he requested to write to the Pre- 
sident of Congress, earnestly entreating a speedy decision 
on the late address forwarded hy a committee of the army. 

A letter was accordingly written by Washington, breath- 
ing that generous, yet well-tempered spirit, with which he 
ever pieced the cause of the army. 

“ The result of the proceedings of the grand convention 
of officers,” said he, “ which I have the honour of enclosing 
to vour Excellency for the infection of Congress, will, I 
flatter myself, he considered as the last glorious proof of 
patriotism which could have been given by men who 
I Quincy’s Memoir of Msgor Shaw, p. 104-. 
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aspired to the distinction of a patriot army, and vnll not 
oiiy confirm their claim to the justice, but will increase 
their title to the gratitude, of their country. 

“ Having seen the proceedings on the part of the army 
terminate with perfect unanimity, and in a manner entirely 
consonant to my wishes ,* being impressed with the liveliest 
sentiments of affection for those who have so long, so 
patiently, and so cheerfully suffered and fought under my 
immediate direction ; having, from motives of justice, duty, 
and gratitude, spontaneously offered myself as an advocate 
for their rights ; and having been requested to write to your 
Excellency, earnestly entreating the most speedy decision 
of Congress upon the subjects of the late address from the 
army to that honourable body ; it only remains for me to 
perform the task I have assumed, and to intercede on their 
behalf, as I now do, that the sovereign power will be 
pleased to verify the predictions I have pronounced and the 
confidence the army have reposed in the justice of their 
country.” 

After referring to former representations made by him to 
Congress on the subject of a half-pay to be granted to 
officers for life, he adds : “If, besides the simple payment 
of their wages, a further compensation is not due to the 
sufferings and sacrifices of the officers, then have I been 
mistaken indeed. If the whole army have not merited 
whatever a grateful people can bestow, then have I been 
beguiled by prejudice and built opinion on the basis of 
error. If this country should not, in the event, perform 
everything which has been requested in the late memorial 
to Congress, then will my belief become vain, and the hope 
that has been excited void of foundation. And if, as has 
been suggested for the purpose of inflaming their passions, 
‘ the officers of the army are to bo the only sufferers by the 
Eevolution ; if, retiring from the field, they are to grow old 
in poverty, wretchedness, and contempt; if they are to 
wade through the vile mire of dependency, and owe the 
miserable remnant of that life to charily, which has hitherto 
been spent in honour;’ then shall I have learned what 
ingratitude is, then shall I have realized a tale which will 
embitter every moment of my fature life. But I am under 
no .such apprehensions. A country, rescued by their aims 
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from impending ruin* will never leave impaid Hie debt of 
gratitude.” 

This letter to the president was accompanied by other 
letters to members of Congress, all making similar direct 
and eloquent appeals. The subject was again taken up in 
Congress, nine States concurred in a resolution commuting 
tbe balf-pay into a sum equal to five years’ whole pay ; and 
the whole matter, at one moment so fin.ught with danger to 
the republic, through the temperate wisdom of Washington 
was happily adjusted. 

The anonymous addresses to the army, which were con- 
sidered at the time so insidious and infianunatory, and 
which certainly were ill-judged and dangerous, have since 
been avowed by General John Armstrong, a man who has 
sustaiaed with great credit to himself various eminent 


r ts under our government. At the time of writing them 
was^ a young man, aide-de-camp to General Gates, ^ 
it at the request of a numto of his fellow-ofScem, 
at the neglect of their jnst claims by Congnw, 
belief tardy nmvements of that body 

the spur and ihe lash. Washington, in a letto 
2Srd January, 1797, says, “I have since had su& 
meant reHson £>r bdleving that the object 

honourable^ and friendly to the # 

me a ns suggested by him were certainly liable to 
nhderstanSng and abu^^^ • * 


OHAPTEE CLX. 

News of peace — Letter of Washington in behalf of the army — Cessa^ 
tion of hostilities proclaimed— Order of the Giaciimati formed*^ 
Letter of Washington to the state governors — Mutiny in the Penn- 
sylvania line — Lettw of Washington on the subject — Tour to tlie: 
northCTn posts. 

At length arrived the wished-for news of peace. A general 
treaty had been signed at Paris on the 20th of January. 
An aimed vessel, the Triumph, belonging to the Count 
d’l^taing’s squadron, arrived at Philadelphia from Cadiz 
on the 23rd of March, bringing a letter from the Marquis 
de Lafayette to the President ot Congresfi oommunipating 
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the intelligenoe- In a few days Sir Guy Carleton infoimed 
Washington by letter, that he was ordered to proolaini a 
cessation of hostilities by sea and land. 

A similar proclamation issued by Congress was received 
by Washington on the 17th of April. Being unaccom- 
panied by any instructions respecting the discharge of the 
part of the army with him, should the measure be deemed 
necessary, he found himself in a perplexing situation. 

The accounts of peace received at different times had 
raised an expectation in the minds of those of his troops 
that had engaged “ for the war,” that a speedy discharge 
must be the consequence of the proclamation. Most of 
them could not distinguish between a proclamation of a 
cessation of hostilities and a definitive declaration of peace, 
and might consider any further claim on their mHitary 
services an act of injustice. It was becoming difficult to 
enforce the discipline necessary to the coherence of an 
aimy. Washington represented these circumstances in a 
letter to the president, and earnestly entreated a prompt 
determination on the part of Congress, as to what was to 
be the period of the services of these men, and how he was 
to act respecting their discharge- 

One suggestion of his letter is expressive of his strong 
sympathy with the patriot soldier, and his knowledge of 
what formed a matter of pride with the poor fellows who 
had served and suffered under him. He urged that, in dis- 
charging those who had been engaged “for the war,” the 
non-commissioned officers and soldiers should be allowed to 
take with them, as their own property, and as a gratuily, 
their arms and accoutrements. “ This act,” observes he, 
“would raise pleasing sensations in the minds of these 
worthy and faithful men, who, from their early engaging 
in the war at moderate bounties, and from their patient 
continuance under innumerable distresses, have not only 
deserved nobly of their country, but have obteined an honour- 
able distinction over those who, with shorter terms, have 
gained large pecuniary rewards. This, at a comparatively 
small expense, would be deemed an honourable testimonial 
from Congress of the regard they bear to these distingqjshed 
worthies, and the sense they have of their suffering virtues 
9,nd services, , . . . 
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“These constant companions of their toils, preseiTed 
with sacred attention, would be handed down from the 
[jiesent possessors to their children, as honorary badges of 
bravery and military merit , and would probably be brought 
forth on some future occasion, with pride and exultation, to 
be improved with the same military ardour and emulation 
lU the hands of posterity, as they have been used by their 
brefathers in the present establishment and foundation of 
jur national independence and glory.” 

This letter despatched, he notified in general orders that 
he cessation of hostilities should be proclaimed at noon on 
he following day, and read in the evening at the head of 
jvery regiment and corps of the army ; “ after which,” adds 
le, “ the chaplains wiAl the sever^ brigades will render 
hanks to Almighty God for all his mercies, particularly for 
iis overruling the wrath of man to his own glory, and 
Jausing the rage of war to cease among the nations.” 

Having noticed that this auspicious day, the 19th of 
Ipxil, completed the eighth year of the war, and was the 
inniversary of the eventful conflict at Lexington, he went 
m in general orders to impress upon the army a proper 
dea of the dignified pait they were called upon to act. 

“The generous task for which we first flew to arms 
>eing accomplished, the liberties of our country being 
ully acknowledged and firmly secured, and the characters 
)f those who have presevered through every extremily of 
wardship, suffering, and danger, being immortalized by the 
llustrious appellation of the patnot army^ nothing now 
•emains, but for the actors of this mighty scene to preserve 
t perfect, unvarying consistency of character through the 
reiy last act, to close the drama with applause, and to retire 
rom the military theatre with the same approbation of 
ngels and men which has crowned all their foimer virtuous 
ctions.” 

The letter which he had written to the president pro* 
luoed a resolution in Congress, that the service of the men 
ngaged in the war did not expire until the ratification of 
he definitive articles of peace ; but that the commander-in- 
hiefinnight grant furloughs to such as he thought proper, 
nd that they should be allowed to take their arms with 
hem. 
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Washington availed himself freely of this permission: 
forloTighs were granted without stint; the men set ont 
singly or in small parties for their rustic homes ; and the 
danger and inconvenience were avoided of disbanding large 
masses, at a time, of unpaid soldiery. Now and then were 
to be seen three or four in a group, bound probably to the 
same neighbourhood, beguiling the way with camp jokes and 
camp stories. The war-worn soldier was always kindly 
received at the farm-houses along the road, where he might 
shoulder his gun and fight over his battles. The men thus 
dismissed on furlough were never called upon to rejoin the 
army. Once at home, they sank into domestic life , their 
weapons were hung up over their fireplaces — military 
trophies of the Eevolution to be prized by future genera- 
tions. 

In the mean time Sir Guy Carleton was making prepara- 
tions for the evacuation of the city of New York. The 
moment he had received the royal order for the cessation of 
hostilities, he had written for all the shipping that could be 
procured from Europe and the West Indies. As early as 
the 27th of April a fleet had sailed for different parts of 
Nova Scotia, carrying off about seven thousand persons, 
with all their effects. A great part of these were troops, 
but many were royalists and refugees, exiled by the laws of 
the United States. They looked forward with a dreary eye 
to their voyage, “ bound,” as one of them said, “to a 
country where there were nine months of winter and three 
months of cold weather every ’year.” 

On the 6th of May a personal conference took place 
between Washington and Sir Guy at Orangetown, about 
the transfer of posts in the United States held by the 
British troops, and the delivery of all property stipulated 
by the treaty to be given up to the Americans. On the 
8th of May Egbert Benson, William S. Smith, and Daniel 
Parker, were commissioned by Congress to inspect and 
superintend at New Yoik the embarkation of persons and 
property, in fulfilment of the seventh article of the pro- 
visional treaty. 

While sadness and despair prevailed among the tories 
and refugees in New York, the officers in the patiiot camp 
OU' the Hudson were not without gloomy feelings at the 
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thonglit of their approaohing separation from each other. 
Eight years of dangers and hardships, shared in common 
ind nobly sustained, had welded their hearts together, and 
made it hard to rend them asunder. Piompted by such 
feelings, General Knox, ever noted for generous impulses, 
suggested, as a mode of perpetuating the friendships thus 
fermed, and keeping alive the brotherhood of the camp, the 
fermation of a society composed of the officers of the army, 
rhe su^estion met with universal concurrence, and the 
tiearty approbation of Wadiington. 

Meeting were held, at which the Baron Steuben, as 
senior officer, presided. A plan was drafted by a committee 
3omposed of Generals Knox, Hand, and Huntingdon, and 
uaptain Shaw ; and the society was organized at a meeting 
beld on the 13th of May, at the baron’s quarters in the old 
Verplanck House, near Kishkill. 

By its formula, the officers of the American army in the 
most solemn manner combined thenaselves into one society 
of friends : to endure as long as they should endure, or any 
of their eldest male posterity, and, in failure thereof, the 
collateral branches who nu^t be judged wori.y of 
becoming its supporters and members, in memory of 
the illustrious Roman, Lucius Quintius Cinoinnatus, who 
retired from war to the peaceful duties of the citizen, it vms 
to be called “ The Society of the Cincinnati.” The objects 
proposed by it were to preserve inviolate the rights and 
liberties for which they had contended; to promote and 
cherish national honour and union between the States ; to 
maintain brotherly kindness toward each other, and extend 
relief to such officers and their families as might stand in 
Deed of it. 

In order to obtain funds for the purpose, each officer was 
to contribute one month’s pay, the interest only to be 
ippropriated to the relief of the unfortunate. The general 
Sk^iety, for the sake of frequent communications, was to be 
iivided into State societies, and these again into districts, 
rhe general society was to meet annually on the first 
\fonday in May, the State societies on each 4th of July, 
he^ districts as often as should be agreed on by the State 
jociety. 

The society was to have an insignia called “ The Oider^of 
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the CinciimatL” It was to be a golden American eagle, 
bearing on its breast emblematical devices ; this was to be 
suspended by a deep-bine ribbon two inches wide, edged 
with white; signifioattve of the union of America with 
France. 

Individuals of the respective States, distinguished for 
patriotism and talents, might be admitted as honorary 
members for life ; their numbers never to exceed a ratio 
of one to four. The French ministers who had officiated 
at Philadelphia, and the French admirals, generals, and 
colonels who hgid served in the United States, were to be 
presented with the insignia of the order and invited to 
become members. 

Washin^n was chosen unanimously to officiate as pre- 
sident of it, until the first general meeting, to be held in 
May, 1784. 

On the 8th of June Washington addressed a letter to the 
governors of the several States on the subject of the dis- 
solution of the army. The opening of it breathes that 
aspiration after the serene quiet of private life, which had 
been his dream of happiness throughout the stoims and 
trials of his anxious career, but the fall friiition of which 
he was never to realize. 

“The great object,” said he, “for which I had the 
honour to hold an appointment in the service of my country 
being accomplished, I am now preparing to return to that 
domestic retirement which, it is well known, I left with the 
greatest reluctance ; a retirement for which I have never 
ceased to sigh, through a long and painful absence, and in 
which (remote from the noise and trouble of the world) I 
medita^ to pass the remainder of life in a state of undis- 
turbed repose.” 

His letter then described the enviable condition of the 
citizens of America. “ Sole lords and proprietors of a vast 
tract of continent, comprehending all the various soils and 
climates of the world, and abounding with all the neces- 
saries and conveniences of life ; and acknowledged posses- 
sors of * absolute freedom and independency.* This is the 
time,” said he, “ of their political probation ; this is \he 
moment when the eyes of the whole world are turned upon 
them ; this is the moment to establish or ruin their national 
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character for ever. This is the favourable moment to give 
such a tone to the federa’ government as will eiiable it to 
answer the ends of its institution ; or this may be the 
moment for relaxing the powers of the Union, annihilating 
the cement of the confederation, and exposing us to become 
the sport of European politics, which may play one State 
against another, to prevent their growing importance, and 
to serve their own interested purposes. 

“ With this conviction of the importance of the present 
crisis, silence in me would he a crime. I will therefore 
speak the l an guage of freedom and sincerity without dis- 
guise. 

“I am aware, however,” continues he, modestly, “that 
those who differ from me in political sentiment may per- 
haps remark, that I am stepping out of the proper line of 
my duty, and may possibly ascribe to arrogance or ostenta- 
tion what I know is the result of the purest intention, 
the rectitude of my own heart, which disdains such 
motives ; the part I have hitherto acted in life ; 
^'dfl0^ination I have formed of not taking any share 

^Mio business her^tfter ; the ardent desire I feel, and 
shsil cxmtmue to manifest, quietly enjoying, in private 
life, after all ihe toils of war, the b^efets of a wise^^ii 
liberal government ; will, I fiatfer m^lf, sooooer 
c<^ my countrymen that I comd ^ve no sinister 
views in delivering with so little reserve the opinions 
contained in this address.” 

He then proceeded ahlyand eloquently to discuss what 
he considered the four things essential to the well-being, 
and even the existence of the United States as an independ- 
ent power. 

Eirst, An indissoluble union of the States under one 
federal head, and a perfect acquiescence of the several 
States in the full exercise of the prerogative vested in such 
a head by the constitution. 

Second. A sacred regard to public justice in dischaiging 
debts and fulfilling contracts made by congress, for the 
purpose of carrying on the war. 

G?Eiird. The adoption of a proper peace establishment ; 
in which care should be taken to place the militia through- 
out the Union on a regular, uniform, and efSeient footing. 
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“The militia of this country,” said he, “must he consi- 
dered as the palladium of our security, and the first ef- 
fectual resort in case of hostility. It is essential, therefore, 
that the same system should peivade the whole ; that the 
formation and discipline of the militia of the continent 
should be absolutely uniform ; and that the same species of 
arms, accoutrements, and military apparatus should be in- 
troduced in every part of the United States. 

And fourth. A disposition among the people of the 
United States to forget local prejudices and policies, to 
make mutual concessions, and to sacrifice individual ad- 
vantages to the interests of the community. 

These four things Washington pronounced the pillars on 
which the glorious character must be supported. “ Liberty 
is the basis ; and whoever would dare to sap the foundation, 
or overturn the structure, under whatever specious pretext 
he may attempt it, wiU merit the bitterest execration and 
the severest punishment which can be inflicted by his 
injured country.” 

We forbear to go into the ample and admirable reasoning 
with which he expatiates on these heads, and above all, 
enforces the sacred inviolability of the Union . they have 
become familiar with every American mind, and ought to 
govern every American heart. Nor will we dwell upon 
his touching appeal on the subject of the half-pay and 
commutation promised to the army, and which began to be 
considered in the odious light of a pension. “ That provi- 
sion,” said he, “should be viewed as it really was— a 
reasonable compensation offered by Congress, at a time 
when they had nothing else to give, to Qie officers of the 
army for services then to be performed. It was the only 
means to prevent a total dereliction of the service. It 
was a part of their hiie. I may be allowed to say it was 
the price of their blood and of your independency ; it is 
therefore more than a common debt, it is a debt of honour.” 

Although we have touched upon but a part of this ad- 
mirable letter, we cannot omit its affecting close, addressed 
as it was to each individual governor, 

“ I have thus freely declared what I wished to i2ake 
known before I surrendered up my public trust to those 
vdio committed it to me. The t^k is now accomplished. 1 
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mm lid adieu jma: Excellm^^, as the cliief magistiata 
|0f ^te; a the same time I bid a last ferewell to 
%^ 0 X£ea <d ofikse and all the employments of public life, 

** It remains, theix, to be my &ial and only request that 
ycnr Excdlency will commmiioate these sentiments to 
. your legislature at their next meeting, and that tibiey may 
be considered the l^acy of one who has ardently wished, 
on all occasions, to be useful to his country, and who, even 
in the shade of retirement, will not fail to implore the 
divine benediction on it. . 

“1 now make it my earnest prayer that God would have 
you, and the State over which you preside, in his holy 
protection ; that he would incline the hearts of the citizens 
to cultivate a spirit of subordination and obedience to 
government, to entertain a brotherly affection and love for 
one another, for their fellow-citizens of the United Stato 
at large, and particularly for brethren who have served in 
ihe j£ld; and finally that he would most graciously be 
leased to dispose us all to do justice, to love mercy, and 
lo demean ourselves with that charity, humility, and pacific 
temper of mind, which are the characteristics of the Divine 
iLu4icr of our blessed religion, and without whose example 
in those things we can never hope to be a happy nafie^- 

While the patriot army, encamped ttrsder ^^ ' W 
Washington, bore their hardships and privaticrM wrtlioitt 
Mnehing, or returned quietly to their homes with, as y#l, 
BO actual reward but the weapons with which they had 
vii^cated their country’s cause; about eighty newly 
r^Tuited ^Idiers of the Pennsylvania line, stationed at 
I^easter, suddenly mutinied and set off in a body for 
PhSad^hi^ to demand redress of fancied grievances firom 
the legMature of the State. Arriving at that city, they 
were joined by about two hundred comrades from the bar- 
racks, and proceeded on the 2nd of June with beat of drum 
and fixed bayonets to the State House, where Congress 
and the suprmne executive council of Penn^lvania were 
in session. 

Placing sentinels at every door to prevent egress, they 
sen? in a written message to riie president and council, 
threatening military violence if their demands were not 
complied with in the course of twenty minutes. 
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Thougli these menaces were directed against the State 
government, Congress felt itself outraged by being thus 
snrronnded and blockaded for several hours by an aimed 
soldiery. Fearing lest the State of Pennsylvania might 
not be able to furnish adequate protection, it adjonined 
to meet within a few days at Princeton ; sending inform- 
ation, in the mean time, to Washington of this mutinous 
outbreak. 

The latter immediately detached General Howe with 
fifteen hundred men to quell the mutiny and punish the 
offenders; at the same tune, in a letter to the President 
of Congress, he expressed his indignation and distress at 
seeing a handful of men, “ contemptible in numbers and 
equally so in point of service, and not worthy to be called 
soldiers,*’ insulting the sovereign authority of the Union, 
and that of their own State. He vindicated the army at 
large, however, from the stain the behaviour of these men 
might cast upon it. These were mere recruits, soldiers of 
a day, who had not borne the heat and burden of the war, 
and hid in reality few hardships to complain of. He con- 
trasted their conduct with that of the soldiers recently 
furloughed ; — ^veterans, who had patiently endured hunger, 
nakedness, and cold ; who had suffered and bled without a 
murmur ; and who had retired, in perfect good order, to 
their homes, without a settlement of their accounts or a 
farthing of money in their pockets. While he gave vent to 
this indignation and sooin, roused by the “ arrogance and 
folly and wickedness of the mutineers,” he declared that 
he could not sufficiently admire the fidelity, bravery, and 
patriotism of the rest of the army. 

Fortunately, before the troops under General Howe 
reached Philadelphia, the mutiny had been suppressed 
without bloodshed. Several of the mutineers were tried 
by a court-martial, two were condemned to death, but 
ultimately pardoned, and four received corporal puni^- 
ment. 

Washington now found his situation at head-quarters 
irksome ; there was little to do, and he was liable ‘to be 
incessantly teased with applications and demands which he 
ha^ neither the means nor power to satisfy. He resolved, 
Aerefore, to while away part of the time that must in 
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tervene before tbe arrival of the definitive treaty, by mak- 
ing a tonr to tbe nortbem and western parts of tbe State, 
and visiting tbe places which bad been the theatre of 
important military transactions. He bad another object 
in view ; be desired to facilitate as far as in bis power tbe 
operations which would be necessary for occupying, as soon 
as evacuated by British troops, the posts coded by tbe 
treaty of peace. 

Governor Clinton accompanied him on tbe expedition. 
They set out by water from Newburg, ascended tbe Hudson 
to Albany, visited Saratoga and tbe scene of Burgoyne’s 
surrender, embarked on Lake George, where light boats 
had been provided for them, traversed that beautiful lake so 
full of historic interest, proceeded to Ticonderoga and 
Grown Point ; and after reconnoitring those eventM posts, 
returned to Schenectady, whence they proceeded up the 
valley of the Mohawk River, “ to have a view,” writes 
Washington, “ of that tract of country which is so much 
celebrated for the fertility of its soil and the beauty of its 
situation.” Having reached Fort Schuyler, formerly Fort 
Stanwix, they crossed over to Wood Creek, which empties 
into Oneida Lake, and affords the water communication 
with Ontario. They then traversed the country to the 
head of the eastern branch of the' Susquehanna, and viewed 
Lake Otsego and the portage between that lake and the 
Mohawk River. 

Washington returned to head-quarters at Hewburg on the 
5th of August, after a tour of at least seven hundred and 
fifty miles, performed in nineteen days, and for the most 
part on horseback. In a letter to the Chevalier de Chas- 
teUux, written two or three months afterwards, and giving 
a sketch of his tour through what was, as yet, an unstudied 
wilderness, he writes : “ Prompted by these actual observa- 
tions, I could not help taking a more extensive view of the 
vast inland navigation of these United States from maps 
and the infoimation of others ; and could not but be struck 
with the immense extent and importance of it, and vdth 
the goodness of that Providence which has dealt its fitvours 
to with so profuse a hand ; would to God, we may have 
wisdom enough to improve them. I shall not rest con- 
tented tni I have explored the western countiy andli:^ 
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^rsed those lines, or ^eat part of them, which have given 
bounds to a new empire.” The vast advantages of inter- 
nal commxinication between the Hudson and the great lakes 
which dawned upon Washington’s mind in the conise of 
this tonr, have since been realized in that grand artery of 
• national wealth, the Erie Canal, 


CHAPTEB OLXI. . 

The army to be discharged — Partmg address of Washin^on “-Evacua- 
tion of New York — Parting scene of Washington with his ofSloers 
at New York — Washington resigns his commission to Congress — 
Retires to Mount Yemon. 

By a proclamation of Congress, dated 181h of October, 
all officers and soldiers absent on fhrloTigh were discharged 
from farther service ; and all others who had engaged to 
serve dnring the war were to be discharged from and after 
the 3rd of Novemher. A small force only, composed of 
those who had enlisted for a definite time, were to he 
retained in service tintil the peace establishment shonld be 
organized. 

In general orders of November 2nd, Washington, after 
adverting to this proclamation, adds : “It only remains for 
the commander-in-chief to address himself once more, and 
that for the last time, to the armies of the United States, 
however widely dispersed the individuals who conapose 
them may be, and to bid them an affectionate and a long 
farewell.” 

He then goes on to make them one of those paternal 
addresses which so eminently characterize his relationship 
with his army, so different from that of any other com- 
mander. He takes a brief view of the glorious bnt painful 
stxn^le from which they had just emeiged ; the xmpromis- 
ing circumstances tmder which they had imdertaken it, 
and the signal interposition of Providence in behalf of 
their feeble condition; the unparalleled perseverance of 
the American armies for eight long years, through almSst 
every possible suffering and disconragement ; a perse- 
vepsaace which he justly pronotmces to be little short ol 
aManding mirade. 

/ d IT 
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Hkm M ttte enlarged prospects of liappiness 
op^ed hj tte oonfinnatjon of national independence and 
and the ample and profitable employments 
&eM oatin a Bepnblic so happily circnmstanced, he exhorts 
them to maintain ihe strongest attachment to the UNmif, and 
' to carry with them into civil society the most conciliatory 
dispositions ; proving themselves not less virtuons and use- 
ful as citizens, than they had been victorious as soldiers ; 
feeling assured that the private virtues of economy, pru- 
dence, and industry would not be less amiable in civil life, 
than the more splendid qualities of valour, perseverance, 
and enterprise were in the field. 

After a warm expression of thanks to the officers and men 
for the assistance he had received from every class, and in 
every instance, he adds ; 

‘^To the various branches of the army the General takes 
this last and solemn opportunity of professing his invariable 
attachment and friendship. He wishes more than hare pro- 
f^semom were in his power; that he was really able to he 
aseful to them all in future Hfe. He flatters himself, how- 
ever^ they will do him the justice to believe, that what- 
ever cord'd with propriety he attempted by him has been 
dons. 

“ And being now to ocmclude these his last public ord^s^ 
to take his ultimate leave in a short time of the military 
character, and to hid a fi n al adieu to the armies he has so 
jbng had the honour to command, he can only offer in their 
bel^ his recommendations to their grateful country, and 
his prayers to the God of armies. May ample justice be done 
them here, and may the choicest of Heaven^s favours, lK)th 
here and hereafter, attend those who, under the Divine au- 
spices, have secured in numerabl e blessings for others, W ith 
these wishes, and this benediction, the commander-in-chief 
is about to retire from service. The curtain of separation 
wiB soon be drawn, and the military scene to hiui will be 
closed for ever.” 

There was a straightforward simplicity in Washington's 
l«ldFessestohisarmy ; they were so void of tumid phra^ or 
rhetorical embellishments ; the counsels given in them were 
so sound and practicable; the feelings expressed inJ^em, 
m kind and benevolent, and so perfectly in accor®itt<» 
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witli 1 is oliaracter and conduct, that they always had an 
irresistible effect on the rudest and roughest hearts. 

A person who was present at the breaking up of the 
army, and whom we have had frequent occasion to cite, 
observes, on the conduct of the troops, “ The advice of their 
beloved commander-in-chief, and the resolves of Congress to 
pay and compensate them in such manner as the ability of 
the United States would permit, operated to keep them 
quiet and prevent tumult, but no description would be ade- 
quate to the painful circumstances of the parting soene.’^ 
.... ** Both officers and soldiers, long unaccustomed to the 
affairs of private life, turned loose on the world to starve, and 
to become the prey to vulture speculators. Never can that 
melancholy day be forgotten when friends, companions for 
seven long years in joy and in sorrow, were tom asunder 
without the hope of ever meeting again, and with proff- 
pects of a miserable subsistence in future.” * 

Notwitbstanding every exertion had been made for the 
evacuation of New York, such was the number of persons 
and the quantity of effects of all kinds to be conveyed away, 
that the month of November was far advanced before it 
could be completed. Sir Guy Carleton had given notice to 
Washington of the time he supposed the different posts 
would be vacated, that the Americans might be prepared te 
take possession of them. In consequence of this notice 
General George Clinton, at that time Governor of New 
York, had summoned the members of the state council to 
convene at East Chester on the 21st of November, for the 
purpose of establishing civil government in the districts hi 
therto occupied by the British ; and a detachment of troops 
was marched from West Point to be ready to take possessi<HaL 
of the posts as they were vacated. 

On the 21st the British troops were drawn in from the 
oft-disputed post of King’s Bridge and from ]iI‘Qowan’sPas8, 
also from the various posts on the eastern part of Long 
Island. Paulus Hook was relinquished on the foUowii^ 
day, and the afternoon of the 26th of November was ap- 
pointed by Sir Guy for the evacuation of the city and #h« 
opposite ^p^age of Brooklyn. 

Washington, in the mean time, had taken his station at 
* Thacher, p. 421, 
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Harlem, accompanied "by Governor Clinton, who, in virtue 
of his office, was to take charge of the city. They found 
there General Knox with the detachment from West Point. 
Sir Guy Carleton had intimated a wish that Washington 
would be at hand to take immediate possession of the city 
and prevent all outrage, as he had been informed of a plot 
to plunder the place whenever the king’s troops should he 
witiidrawn. He had engaged, also, that the guards of the 
redoubts on the East Eiver, covering the upper part of the 
town, should be the first to be withdrawn, and that an 
officer should be sent to give Washington’s advanced guard 
information of their retiring. 

Although WashiQgton doubted the existence of any such 
plot as that which had been reported to ihe British com- 
mander, yet he took precautions accordingly. On the 
morning of the 25th •flie American troops, composed of 
dragoons, light infantry, and artillery, moved from Harlem 
to the Bowery at the upper part of the city. There they 
remained un& the troops in that quarter were withdrawn, 
when they marched into the city and took possession, the 
British embarking from the lower parts. 

A formal entry then took place of the military and civil 
authorities. General Washington and Governor Clinton, 
with their suites, on horseback, led the procession, escorted 
by a troop of Westchester cavalry. Then came the lieu- 
tenant-governor and members of the council, General Emox 
and the officers of the army, the speaker of the Assembly, 
and a large number of citizens on horseback and on foot. 

An American lady, who was at that time very young and 
had resided during the latter part of the war in the city, 
has given us an account of the striking contrast between 
the American and British troops. “We had been accus- 
tomed for a long time,” said she, “ to military display in all 
the finish and finery of garrison life ; the troops just leaving 
us were as if equipped for show, and with their scarlet 
uniforms and burnished arms made a brilliant display; 
the troops that marched in, on the contrary, were dl- 
clad»and weatherbeaten, and made a forlorn appearance; 
but then they were mr troops, and as I looked at them, and 
thought upon all they had done and suffered for us, nw 
heart and my eyes were full, and I admired and gloried in 
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tihem the more, because they were weatherbeaten acnd 
forlorn.” 

The city was now a scene of public festivity and re- 
joicing. The governor gave banquets to the French am- 
bassador, the commanAer-in-chief, the military and civil 
officers, and a large number of the most eminent citizens, 
and at night the public were entertained by splendid fire- 
works. 

In the course of a few days Washington prepared to 
depart for A nn ^ olis, where Congress was assembling, with 
the intention of asking leave to resign his command. A 
barge was in waiting about noon on the 4th of December at 
Whitehall ferry to convey him across the Hudson to Paulus 
Hook. The principal officers of the army assembled at 
Fraunces’ Tavern in the neighbourhood of the ferry, to 
take a final leave of him. On entering the room, and 
finding himself surrounded by his old companions in arms, 
who had shared with him so many scenes of hardship, 
difficulty, and danger, his agitated feelings overcame hm 
usual self-command. Filling a glass of wine, and turning 
upon them his benignant but saddened countenance, “ With 
a heart full of love and gratitude,” said he, “ I now take 
leave of you, most devoutly wishing that your latter days 
may be as prosperous and happy as your former ones have 
been glorious and honourable.” 

Having drunk this farewell benediction, he added with 
emotion, “ I cannot come to each of you to take my leave, 
but shall be obliged if each of you will come and take me 
by the hand.” 

General Knox, who was nearest, was the first to advance. 
Washington, affected even to tears, grasped his hand and 
gave him a brother’s embrace. In the same affectionate 
manner he took leave severally of the rest. Not a word 
was spoken. The deep feeling and manly tenderness of 
these veterans in the parting moment could find no utter- 
ance in words. Silent and solemn they followed their 
loved commander as he left the room, passed through a 
corps of light infantry, and proceeded on foot to Whii%hall 
ferry. Having entered the barge, he turned to them, took 
off his hat, and waved a silent ^eu. They replied in tho 
same manner, and having watched the barge until the 
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inters ening point of the Batteiy shut it from sight, 
rettirned ^lU solemn and silent to the place where Iney 
had assembled.^ 

On his way to Annapolis, Washington stopped for a few 
days at Philadelphia, wheie, with his usual exactness in 
matters of business, he adjusted with the Comptroller of the 
Treasury his accounts fiom the commencement of the war 
down to the 13th of the actual month of December. These 
were all in his o'wn handwriting, and kept in the clearest 
and most accurate manner, each entry being accompanied 
V a statement of the occasion and obj'ect of the chaige. 

The gross amount was about fourteen thousand five 
hundred pounds sterling ; in which were included moneys 
expended for secret intelligence and service, and in various 
incidental charges. All this, it must be noted, was an 
account of money actually expended in the progress of the 
war; not for arrearage of pay; for it will he recollected 
Washington accepted no pay. Indeed, on the final adjust- 
ment of his accounts, he found himself a considerable loser, 
having frequently, in the huny of business, neglected to 
credit himself with sums drawn from his private purse in 
moments of exigency. 

The schedule of his public account famishes not the 
least among the many noble and impressive lessons taught 
by his character and example. It stands a touchstone of 
honesty in oflSce, and a lasting rebuke on that lavish 
expenditure of the public money, too often heedlessly, if 
not wilfully, indulged by military commanders. 

In passing through New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Mary- 
land, the scenes of his anxious and precarious campaigns, 
Washington was eveiy’where hailed with enthusiasm by 
the people, and greeted with addresses by legislative assem- 
blies, and learned and religious institutions. He accepted 
them aU with that modesty inherent in his nature ; little 
thinking that this piesent popularity was but the early 
outbreaking of a fame that was to go on widening and 
deepening from generation to generation, and extending 
over the whole civilized world. 

Being arrived at Annapolis, he addressed a letter to the 
President of Congress, on the 20th of December, requesting 
‘ Marshall’s Life of Washington. 
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to know in wliat manner it would be most proper to offer 
bis resignation; whether in writing or at an andienoe. 
The latter mode was adopted, and the Hall of Congress 
appointed for the ceremonial. 

A letter from Washington to the Baron Steuben, written 
on the 23rd, concludes as follows : ** This is the last letter 

I shall write whHe I continue in the service of my country". 
The hour of my resignation is fixed at twelve to-day, after 
which I shall become a private citizen on the banks of 
the Potomac.*" 

At twelve o’clock the gaUery, and a great part of the 
floor of the Hall of Congress, were filled with ladies, with 
public functionaries of the state, and with general officers* 
The members of Congress were seated and covered, as 
representatives of the sovereignty of the Union, The 
gentlemen present as spectators were standing and un- 
covered. 

Washington entered, conducted by the secretary of Con- 
gress, and took his seat in a chair appointed for him. After 
a brief pause, the president (General Mifflin) informed him, 
that “ the United States in Congress assembled were pre- 
pared to receive his communications.” 

Washington then rose, and in a dignified and impressive 
manner, delivered a short address- 

“ The great events,” said he, “on which my resignation 
depended, having at length taken place, I now have the 
honour of offering my sincere congratulations to Congress, 
and of presenting myself before them, to surrender into 
their hands the trust committed to me, and to claim the 
indulgence of retiring from the service of my coimtiy.” 

After expressing his obligations to the army in geimral, 
and acknowledging the peculiar services and d i s tinguis hed 
merits of the confidential officers who had been attached to 
his person, and composed his family, during the war, and 
whom he especially recommended to the favour of Congress, 
he continued — 

“ I consider it an indispensable duty to close this last 
solemn act of my official life by commending the intenssts 
of our dearest country to the protection of Almi ghty God ; 
and those who have the superintendence of them, to h;a 
holy keeping. 
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Having now finislied the work assi^ed me, I I’etire 
from the great theatre of action ; and, bidding an affec 
tionate farewell to this august body, under whose orders I 
have long acted, 1 here ofier my commission, and take my 
leave of all the employments of public life.*’ 

“ Few tragedies ever drew so many tears from so many 
beautifal eyes,” says a writer who was present, “as the 
moving manner in which his Excellency took his final 
leave of Congress.” ^ 

Having delivered his commission into the hands of the 
president the latter, in reply to his address, bore testimony 
to the patriotism with which he had answered to the call 
of his country, and defended its invaded rights before it 
had formed alliances, and while it was without funds or 
a government to support him ; to the wisdom and fortitude 
with which he had conducted the great military contest, 
invariably regarding the rights of the civil power, through 
all disasters and changes, “ You retire,” added he, from the 
theatre of action wdth the blessings of your fellow-citizeiis j 
but the glory of your virtues will not terminate with your 
military command ; it will continue to animate remotest 
ages.” 

The very next morning Washington left Annapolis, and 
hastened to his beloved Mount Yemen, where he arrived 
the same day, on Ghristmas-eve, in a frWe of mind suited 
to enjoy the sacred and genial festival. 

“ The scene is at last closed,” said he, in a letter to 
Governor Clinton; “ I feel myself eased of a load of public 
care. I hope to spend the renoainder of my days in culti- 
vating the affections of good men, and in the practice of 
the domestic virtues.” 

^ £dii<» of the Maryland Gazette. 
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OHAPTEE CLXn. 

Washington at Mount Vemon — A soldier’s repose — Plans of domestie 
life — Kind offer of the council of PennsylYania — Historical appli- 
cations — News of Jacob Van Braam — Opening of spring — ■ Agncul* 
tural life resumed — Recollections of the Fairfaxes — Meetmg of the 
order of Cincinnati — Tour of Washmgton and Dr. Craik to Qie west 
— Ideas of mtemal improYement — PsSting with Lafayette. 

JB'or some time after Ms retuxu to Mount Vemon, Wasli- 
ington was in a manner locked up ky the ice and snow of 
an uncommonly rigorous winter, so that social intercotirse 
was interrupted, and he could not even pay a visit of duty 
and affection to his aged mother at Fredericksburg. But 
it was enough for him at present that he was at length at 
home at Mount Vemon. Yet the habitudes of the camp 
still haunted him ; he could hardly realize that he was fiee 
from military duties ; on waking in the morning he almost 
expected to hear the drum going its stirring rounds and 
beating the r4veill4. 

“ Strange as it may seem,” writes he to General Knox, 
“ it is nevertheless true, that it was not until very lately 1 
could get the better of my usual custom of ruminating, as 
soon as I waked in the morning, on the business of the 
ensuing day ; and of my surprise at finding, after revolving 
many things in my mind, that T was no longer a public 
man, nor had anything to do with public transactions. I 
feel now, however, as I conceive a weary traveller must do, 
who, after treading many a weary step with a heavy 
burthen on his shoulders, is eased of the latter, having 
reached the haven to which all the former were directed^ 
and from his house-top is looking back, and tracing, with 
an eager eye, the meanders by which he escaped the quick- 
sands and mires which lay in his way; and into which 
none but the all-powerful Guide and Dispenser of human 
events could have prevented his felling.” 

And in a letter to Lafayette he writes : “Free from jjba 
bustle of a camp and the busy scenes of public life, I am 
solaping myself vnth those tranquil enjoyments of which 
the soldier, who is ever in pursuit of fame ; the statesman, 
whose watchful days and sleepless nights are spent in 
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devising schemes to promote the welfare of his own, per- 
haps the ruin of other ooontries — ^as if this globe waa 
insufficient for us all; and the courtier, who is always 
watching the countenance of his prince in hopes of catching 
a gracious smile, can have very little conception. I have 
not only retired from all public employments, but I am 
retiring within myself, and shall be able to view the soli- 
tary walk, and tread tne paths of private life, with heartfelt 
satisfaction. Envious of none, I am determined to be 
pleased with all ; and this, my dear friend, being the order 
of my march, I will move gently down the stream of life 
until I sleep with my fathers.” 

And subsequently, in a letter to the Marchioness de 
Lafayette, inviting her to America to see the country, 

young, rude, and uncultivated as it is,” for the liberties 
of which her husband had fought, bled, and acquired much 
gloiy, and where everybody admired and loved him, he 
adds, I am now enjoying domestic ease under the shadow 
of my own vine and my own fig-tree, in a small villa, with 
the implements of husbandry and lambkins about me. , . . , 
Come, then, let me entreat you, and call my cottage your 
own ; for your doors do not open to you with more redness 
than mine would. You will see the plain mann er in which 
we live, and meet with rustic civility ; and you shall taste 
the simplicity of rural life. It will diversify the scene, and 
may give you a higher relish for the gaieties of the court 
when you return to Versailles.” 

During the winter storms he anticipates the time when 
the return of the sun will enable him to welcome his j&iends 
and companions in arms to partake of his hospitalily ; and 
lays down his unpretending plan of receiving the curious 
visitors who are likely to throng in upon him. “ My man- 
ner of living,” writes he to a fiiend, “ is plain, and T do not 
mean to he put out of it. A glass of wine and a hit of 
mutton are always ready, and such as will be content to 
partake of them are always welcome; those who expect 
mo^SB will be disappointed.” 

Some degree of economy was necessary, for his financial 
concerns had suffered during the war, and the pioducts of 
his estate had fallen off during his long absence. 

In the mean time, the supreme council of Per isylvama* 
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properly appreciating the disinterestedness of his conduct, 
and awaie that popular love and popular curiosity -would 
attract crowds of visitors to Mount Vernon, and subject him 
to extraordinary expenses, had instructed their delegates in 
Congress to call the attention of that body to these circum- 
stances, with a view to pioduce some national reward for his 
eminent services. Before acting upon these instructions, the 
delegates were directed to send a copy of them to Washing- 
ton for his approbation. 

He received the document while buried in accounts and 
calculations, and when, had he been of a mercenary dispo- 
sition, the offered intervention in his favour would have 
seemed most seasonable; but he at once most gratefully 
and respectfully declined it, jealously maintaining the sa- 
tisfaction of having served his country at the sacrifice of his 
private interests. 

Applications began to be made to him by persons desirouB 
of writing the history of the Revolution, for access to the 
public papers in his possession. He excused himself from 
submitting to their inspection those relative to the occur- 
rences and transactions of his late command, until Congress 
should see fit to open their archives to the historian. 

His old friend Dr. Craik made a similar application to 
Washington on behalf of a person who purposed to write 
his memoirs. He replied, that any memoir of his life, 
distinct and unconnected with the general history of the 
war, would rather hurt his feelings than flatter his pride, 
while he could not furnish the papers and information 
connected with it without subjecting himself to the impu- 
tation of vanity, adding : “ I had rather leave it to posterily 
to think and say what they please of me, than, by any act of 
mine, to have vanity or ostentation imputed In me.” 

It was a curious circumstance, that scarce had Washing- 
ton retired from the bustle of arms and hung up his sword 
at Mount Vernon, when he received a letter from the 
worthy who had first taught him the use of that sword in 
these very haUs. In a woi^ Jacob Van Braam, his early 
teacher of the sword exercise, his fellow campaigner anff 
unlucky interpreter in the affair of the Grieat Meadows, 
turned up once more. His letter gave a glance over the 
current of his life. It w-ould appear t^t after the close of 
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the French, war he had been allowed half-pay in considera- 
tion of his services and misadventures ; and, in process of 
time, had married, and settled on a hum in Wales with his 
wife and his wife’s mother. He had carried with him to 
England a strong feeling in favour of America, and on the 
breaking out of the Eevolution had been very free, and, as 
he seemed to think, eloquent and effective, in speaking in 
all companies and at country meetings against the American 
war. Suddenly, as if to stop his mouth, he received orders 
from Lord Amherst, then commander-in-chief, to join his 
regiment (the 60th), in which he was appointed eldest 
captain in the 3rd battalion. In vain he pleaded his rural 
occupations ; his farm cultivated at so much cost, for which 
he was in debt, and which must go to ruin should he aban- 
don it so abruptly. No excuse was admitted — ^he must 
embark and sail for East Florida, or lose his half-pay. He 
accordingly sailed for St. Augustine in the beginning of 
1776, with a couple of hundred recruits picked up in Lon- 
don, resolving to sell out of the army on the first opportu- 
nity. By a series of cross-purposes he was prevented from 
doing so imtil 1779, having in the interim made a cam- 
paign in Geoigia. “ He quitted the service,” he adds, “ with 
as much pleasure as ever a young man entered it.” 

He then returned to England and took up his residence 
in Devonshire ; but his invincible propensity to talk against 
the ministry made his residence there uncomfortable. His 
next move, therefore, was to the old fertile province of Orlean 
nois in Fiance, where he was still living near Malesherbes, 
apparently at his ease, enjoying the friendship of the dis- 
tmguished personage of that name, and better versed, it is 
to be hoped, in the French language than when he officiated 
as interpreter in the capitulation at the Great Meadows. 
The worthy major appeared to contemplate with joy and 
pride the eminence to which his early pupil in the sword 
exercise had attained. 

“ Give me leave, sir, before I conclude,” writes he, “ to 

f our out the sentiments of my soul in congratulations for 
our successes in the American contest; and inwishmg 
you a long life, to enjoy the blessing of a great people 
whom you have been the chief instrument in freeing from 
bondage.” 
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So disappears from the scene one of the earliest per- 
sonages of OUT history. ^ 

As spring advanced, Mount Vernon, as had been antici- 
pated, began to attract numerous visitors. They were 
received in the frank, unpretending style Washington had 
determined upon. It was truly edifying to belmld how 
easily and contentedly he subsided from the authoritative 
co mman der-in-chief of armies, into the quiet country gen- 
tleman. There was nothing awkward or violent in the 
transition. He seemed to be in his natural element. Mrs. 
Washington, too, who had presided with quiet dignify at 
head-quarters, and cheered the wintry gloom of Valley 
Forge with her presence, presided with equal amenity and 
grace at the simple board of Mount Vernon. She had a 
cheerful good sense that always made her an agreeable 
companion, and was an excellent manager. She has been 
remarked for an inveterate habit of knitting. It had been 
acquired, or at least fostered, in the wintry encampments 
of the devolution, where she used to set an example to her 
lady visitors, by dihgently plying her needles, knittmg 
stockings for the poor destitute soldiery. 

In entering upon the out-door management of his estate, 
Washin^on was but doing in person what he had long 
been doing through others. He had never virtually ceased 
to be the a^culturist. Throughout all his campaigns he 
had ke]^ himself informed of the course of rural affairs at 
Mount Vernon. By means of maps on which eveiy field 
was laid dovm and numbered, he was enabled to give direc- 
tions for their several cultivation, and receive accounts of 
their several ciops. No huny of affaira prevented a cor- 
respondence wifli his overseer or agent, and he exacted 
weekly reports. Thus his rural were interwoven with his 
military cares; the agriculturist was mingled with the 
soldier; and those strong sympathies with the honest cul- 
tivators of the soil, and that paternal care of their interests 
to be noted throughout his military career, may be ascribed, 
in a great measure, to the sweetening influences of Mount 
Vernon. Yet as spring returned, and he resumed his ridei 
about the beautiful neighbourhood of this haven of his 
hopesr he must have been mournfully sensible, now and 
then, of the changes which time and events had effected 
there. 
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The Fairfaxes, iihe kind friends of his boyhood, and 
social companions of his riper years, were no longer at 
nand to share his pleasures and lighten his cares. There 
were no more hunting dinners at Belvoir. He paid a sad 
visit to that happy resort of his youth, and contemplated 
with a mournful eye its charred ruins, and the desolation 
of its once ornamented grounds. Geoi^e William Fairfax, 
its former possessor, was in England ,* his political prin- 
ciples had detained him there during the war, and part of 
his property had been sequestered ; still, though an exile, 
he continued in heart a friend to America, his hand had 
been open to relieve the distresses of Americans in Eng- 
land, and he had kept up a cordial correspondence with 
Washington. 

Old Lord Fairfex, the Nimrod of Greenway Court, 
Washington’s early Mend and patron, with whom he had 
first learned to follow the hounds, had lived on in a green 
old age at his sylvan retreat in the beautiful valley of the 
Shenandoah ; popular with his neighbours and unmolested 
by the whigs, although frank and open in his adherence to 
Great Britain. He had attained his ninety-second year, 
when tidings of the surrender of Yorktown wounded the 
national pride of the old cavalier to the quick, and snapped 
the attenuated thread of his existence.^ 

The time was now approaching when the first general 
meeting of the Order of Cincinnati was to be held, and 
Washin^n saw with deep concern a popular jealousy 
awakened concerning it. Judge Burke, of South Carolina, 
had denounced it in a pamphlet as an attempt to elevate 

* So, at least, records in homely prose and verse a reverend historio- 
Iprapher of Kount Vernon. When old Lord Fairfax heard that Wash* 
ington had captured Lord Cornwallis and all his army, he called to hu! 
bl^k waiter, ' Come, Joe ! cany me to bed, for it is high time for me 
to die!''' 

'^Then np rose Joe, all at the word. 

And took his master's arm. 

And thus to bed he softly led 
The lord of Qreenway farm. 

j ^ There oft he called on Britain's name^ 

And oft he wept fall sore, 

*trhen sighed— Thy will, oh Lord, he done— 

And word spake never more.” 

See Weems' Life of WoMn/gtoa, 
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tlie miliiary above tbe civil classes, and to institute an 
Older of nobility. Tbe Legislature of Massacbnsetts 
sounded an alarm tbat was echoed in Connecticut, and pro- 
longed from State to State. Tbe whole Union was put on 
its guard against this effort to form a hereditary aristocracy 
out of the military chiefs and powerful families of the 
several States. 

Washington endeavoured to allay this jealousy. La hia 
letters to the presidents of the State societies, notifying the 
meeting which was to be held in Philadelphia on the Ist 
of May, he expressed his earnest solicitude that it should 
be respectable for numbers and abilities, and wise and 
deliberate in its proceedings, so as to convince the public 
that the objects of the institution were patriotic and praise- 
worthy. 

The society met at the appointed time and place. Wash- 
ington presided, and by his sagacious counsels effected 
modihcations of its constitution. The hereditary principle, 
and the power of electing honorary members, were abo- 
lished, and it was reduced to the harmless but highly 
respectable footing on which it still exists. 

Tn notifying the Trench military and naval officers in- 
cluded in the Society of the changes which had taken place 
in its constitution, he expressed his ardent hopes that it 
would render permanent those friendships and connections 
which had happily taken root between the officers of the 
two nations. All clamours against the order now ceased. 
It became a rallying place for old comrades in arms, and 
Washington continued to preside over it until his death. 

In a letter to the Chevaher de ChasteUux, for whom 
he felt an especial regard, after inviting him to the meet- 
ing, he adds : “ I will only repeat to you the assurances of 
my friendship, and of the pleasure I should feel in seeing 
you in the shade of those trees which my hands have 
planted ; and which, by their rapid growth, at once indi- 
cate a knowledge of my declining years, and their disposi- 
tion to spread their mantles over me, before I go hence to‘ 
return no more.” • * 

On the 17th of August he was gladdened by having t]^ 
Mar^juis de Lafayette under his roof, who had recently 
arrived from France. The marquis passed a foiTaight^with 
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him, a loved and clierisfied guest, at the end of whioli lie 
departed for a time, to be present at the ceremony of a 
treaty with the Indians. 

Washington now prepared for a tour to the west of the 
Apallachian Monntams, to visit his lands on the Ohio and 
Kanawha rivers. Dr. Craik, the companion of his various 
campaigns, and who had accompanied him in 1770 on a 
similar tour, was to be his fellow-traveller. The way they 
were to travel may be gathered from Washington’s direc- 
tions to the doctor: — “You will have occasion to take 
nothing from home but a servant to look after your horses, 
and such bedding as you may think proper to make use of. 

I will carry a marquee, some camp Utensils, and a few^ 
stores. A boat, or some other kind of vessel, will be 
provided for the voyage down the river, either at my place 
on the Youghiogheny or fort Pitt, measures for this pur- 
pose having already been taken. A few medicines, and 
hooks and lines, you may probably want ” 

This soldier-like tour, made in hardy military style, with 
tent, paokhorses, and frugal supplies, took him once more 
among the scenes of his youthful expeditions when a land 
surveyor in the employ of Lord Fairfax, a leader of 
Yii^inia Militia, or an aide-de-camp of the unfortunate 
Braddock. A veteran now in years, and a general re- 
nowned in arms, he soberly peimitted his steed to pick 
his way across the mountains by the old military route, 
still called Braddock*s Eoad, over which he had spurred 
in the days of youthful ardour. His original intention had 
been to survey and inspect his lands on the MLonongahela 
Eiver; then to descend the Ohio to the great Kanawha, 
where also he had large tracts of wild land. On arriving 
on the Monongahela, however, he heard such accounts of 
discontent and irritation among the Indian tribes, that he 
did not consider it prudent to venture among them. Some 
of his land on the Monongahela was settled ; the rest was 
in the wilderness, and of little value in the present unquiet 
state of the country. He abridged his tour, therefore; 
preceeded no further west than the Monongahela, ascended 
that river, and then struck southward tlmough the wild, 
unsettled regions of the AHeganies, until he came out .into 
the Shenandoah Valley near Staunton. He returned to 
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Mount Yemon on the 4th of October ; having since the 
1st of September ti-avelled on horseback six hundred and 
eighty miles, for a great part of the time Jin wild, mount- 
ainous country, wheie he was obliged to encamp at night. 
This, like his tour to the northem forts with Governor 
Clinton, gave proof of his unfailing vigour and activity. 

During all this tour he had carefully observed the comse 
and character of the streams flowmg from the west into the 
Ohio, and the distance of their navigable parts from the 
* head navigation of the nveis east of the mountains, with 
the nearest and best portage between them. For many 
years he had been convinced of the practicability of an 
easy and short communication between the Potomac and 
James River, and the waters of the Ohio, and thence on 
to the great chain of lakes ; and of the vast advantages 
that would result thereform to the States of Virginia and 
Maryland. He had even attempted to set a company 
on foot to undertake at their own expense the opening 
of such a communication, but the breaking out of the 
Revolution had put a stop to the enterprise. One object 
of his recent tour was to make observations and collect 
information on this subject ; and all that he had seen and 
heard quickened his solicitude to carry the scheme into 
elfeot. 

Political as well as cbmiuercial interests, he conceived, 
were involved in the enterprise. He had noticed that the 
flan^ and rear of the United States were possessed by 
foreign and formidable powers, who might lure the western 
j^eople into a trade and alliance with them. The Western 
States, he observed, stood as it were upon a pivot, so that 
the touch of a feather might turn them any way. They 
had looked down the Mississippi, and been tempted in that 
direction by the facilities of sending everything down the 
stream ; whereas they had no means of coming to us but by 
long land transportations and rugged roads. The jealous 
and untoward disposition of the Spaniards, it wsas true, 
almost barred the use of the Mississippi ; but they migjjt 
change their policy, and invite trade in that direction. 
The retention by the British government, also, of the posts 
of Dertroit, Niagara, and Oswego, though contrary to the 
spirit of the treaty, shut up the channel of trade in that 
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quaiter. Tliese posts, however, would eventually De given 
up ; and then, he was persuaded, the people of hew- York 
would lose no time in removing every obstacle in the way 
of a water communication , and “ I shall be mistaken,” said 
he, “ if they do not build vessels for the navigation of the 
lakes, which will supersede tne necessity of coastmg on 
either side.” 

It behoved Yirgioia, therefore, to lose no time in avail- 
ing herself of the present favourable conjuncture to secuie 
a share of western trade by connecting the Potomac and 
James rivers with the waters beyond the mountains. The 
‘ndustry of the western settlers had hitherto been checked 
by the want of outlets to their products, owing to the 
before-mentioned obstacles ; “ But smooth the road,” said 
he, “ and make easy the way for them, and then see what 
an influx of articles will pour upon us , how amazingly our 
exports will be increased by them ; and how amply shall 
be compensated for any trouble and expense we may en- 
counter to effect it.” 

^ Such were some of the ideas ably and amply set forth by 
him in a letter to Benjamin Harrison, G-ovemor of Vir- 
ginia, who, struck with his plan for opening the navigation 
of the western waters, laid the letter before the State 
legislature. The ffivour with which it was received induced 
Washington to repair to Bichmond and give his personal 
support to the measure. He anived there on the 15th of 
Xovember. On the following morning a committee of five 
members of the House of Assembly, headed by Patrick 
He^, waited on him in behalf of that body, to testify 
their reverence for his character and affection for his 
person, and their sense of the proofe given by him, since his 
return to private life, that no change of situation could 
turn hm thoughts from the welfare of his countiy. The 
^iggestions of Washington in his letter to the governor, and 
his representations during this visit to Richmond, gave tlie 
first impulse to the great system of internal improvement 
mnoe pursued throughout the United States. 

At Richmond he was joined by the Marquis de Lafayette , 
who since their sepaiation had accompanied the commis- 
sioners to Fort Schuyler, and been present at the formation 
of a treaty with the Indians; after which he had made a 
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tour of the Eastern States, “ crowned everywhere, ’ writes 
Washington, “ with wreaths of love and respect,”^ 

They returned together to Mount Vernon, where La- 
fayette again passed several days, a cherished inmate of the 
domestic circle. 

When his visit was ended, Washington, to defer the part- 
ing scene, accompanied him to Annapolis. On returning 
to Mount Vernon he wrote a farewell letter to the marquis, 
bordering more upon the sentimental than almost any other 
in his multifarious correspondence. 

“ In the moment of our separation, upon the road as I tra- 
velled, and every hour since, I have felt all that love, respect, 
and attachment for you, with which length of years, close 
connection, and your merits have inspired me. I often 
asked myself, as our carriages separated, whether that was 
the last sight I ever should have of you ? And though I 
wished to answer no, my fears answered yes. I called to 
mind the days of my youtibi, and found they had long since 
tied to return no more ; that I was now descending the hill 
I had been fifty-two years climbing, and that, though I was 
blessed with a good constitution, I was of a shoi*t-lived 
family, and might soon expect to be entombed in the man- 
sion of my fathers. These thoughts darkened the sh^es, 
and gave a gloom to the picture, and consequently to my 
prospect of ever seeing you again.” 


CHAPTEE CLXin. 

Scheme of inland navigation— Shares of stock offered to Washingtot 
— Declined — Rural improvements — The tax of letterwriting — 
The tax of sitting for likenesses — Ornamental gardening — Manage- 
ment of the estate — Domestic life — Visit of Mr. Watson — Reveren- 
tly awe insphed hy Washington — Irksome to him — InstiiceB of 
his festive gaiety — -Of his laughing — Passion for hunting revived 
■ — Death of General Greene — His character — Washington’s regrets 
and encomiums — Letters to the French noblemen. 

Washington’s zeal for the public good had now found a 
new chymel ; or, rather, his late tours into the interior cf 
the Union h^ quickened ideas long existing in his mind 
* Letter of Washington to the Marchioness de Lafayette. 

4x2 
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on the subject of internal navigation. In a letter to Bicliard 
Henry Lee, recently chosen President of Congi-ess, he 
urged it upon his attention; suggesting that the we^em 
waters should be explored, their navigable capabilities 
ascertained, and that a complete map should be made of the 
country : that in all grants of land by the United States 
there should be a reserve made for special sale of all mines, 
mineral and salt springs : that a medium price should be 
adopted for the western lands sufficient to prevent mono- 
poly, but no fc to discourage usefal settlers. He had a salutary 
horror of “ land jobbers,” and “ roaming speculators,” prowl- 
ing about the country like wolves ; mar^g and surveying 
valuable spots to the great disquiet of the Indian tribes 
“ The spirit of emigration is great,” said he ; “ people ^have 
got impatient ; and though you caimot stop the road, it is yet 
in your power to mark the way; a little while, and you 
'^vill not be able to do either.” 

In the latter part of December he was at Annapolis, at the 
request of the Assembly of Virginia, to arrange matters with 
the Assembly of Maryland respecting the communication 
between the Potomac and the western waters. Through 
his indefatigable exertions two companies were formed 
imder the patronage of the governments of these States, 
for opening the navigation of the Potomac and James rivers, 
and he was appointed president of both. By a unanimous 
vote of the Assembly of Virginia, fifty shares in the Poto- 
mac, and one hundred in the James Eiver company, were 
appropriated for his benefit, to the end that, while the great 
works he had promoted would remain monuments of his 
gloiy, they might also be monuments of the gratitude of 
his couutiy. The aggregate amount of these shares was 
about forty thousand dollars. 

Washin^on was exceedingly embarrassed by the appro- 
priation. To decline so noble and unequivocal a testimo- 
nial of the good opinion and good will of his countrymen 
might be construed into disrespect, yet he wished to be per- 
f^ptiy free to exercise bis judgment and express his opinions 
in the matter without being liable to the least suspicion of 
interested motives. It had been his fixed determination, 
also, when he surrendered his military command, never to 
hold any other office under government to which emolu- 
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ment miglit “beconie a necessary appendage. From this 
resolution liis mind had never swerved. 

While, however, he declined to receive the proffered 
shares for his own benefit, he intimated a disposition to 
receive them in trust, to be applied to the use of some 
object or institution of a public nature. His wishes were 
complied with, and the shares were ultimately appropiiated 
by him to institutions devoted to public education. Yet, 
though the love for his country would thus inteifeie with 
his love for his home, the dream of ruial retirement at 
Mount Vernon still went on. 

“ The moie I am acquainted with agricultural affairs,” 
he says, in a letter to a friend in England, “ the better I 
am pleased with them ; insomuch that I can nowhere find 
so much satisfaction as in those innocent and useful pur- 
suits. While indulging these feelings, I am led to reflect, 
how much more delightful to an undebauched mind is the 
task of making improvements on the earth, than all the 
vainglory that can be acquired from ravaging it by the 
most uninterrupted career of conquest. 

“ How pitifiu, in the age of reason and religion, is that 
false ambition which desolates the world with fire and 
sword for the purpose of conquest and fame, compared to 
the milder virtues of making our neighbours and our fellow- 
men as happy as their fiail convictions and perishable 
natures will permit thorn to be ’ ” 

He had a congenial correspondent in his quondam 
brother-soldier, Governor Clmton of New -York, whose 
spear, like his own, had been turned into a pruninghook. 

** Whenever the season is proper and an opportunity 
offers,” writes he to the governor, “I shall be glad to 
receive the balsam-trees or others which you may think 
curious and exotic with us, as I am endeavouring to improve 
the grounds about my house in this way.” He recommends 
to the governor’s caie ceitain grape-vines of the choicest 
kinds for the table, which an uncle of the Chevalier de 
Luzerne had engaged to send from Fiance, and which mq^t 
be about to arrive at New-York. He is literally going to 
sit upder his own vino and his own fig-tree, and devote 
himself to the quiet pleasures of rural life. 

At the opening of the year n78f0 the entries in his 
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diary sliow him diligently employed in preparations to 
imprcve his groves and shrubbery. On the 10th of Ja- 
nuary he notes that the white thorn is full in berry. On 
the 20th he begins to clear the pine groves of undergiowth 

In February he transplants ivy under the walls of the 
garden to which it still clings. In March he is planting 
hemlock-trees, that most beautiful species of American 
evergreen, numbers of wldch had been brought hither from 
Occoquan. In April he is sowing holly berries in drills, 
some adjoining a green-brier hedge on the north side of 
the garden gate ; others in a semicircle on the lawn. 
Many of the hoUy bushes thus produced aie still flourish- 
ing about the place in fuU vigour. He had learnt the 
policy, not sufficiently adopted in our country, of clothing 
his ornamented grounds as much as possible with ever- 
greens, which resist the rigours of our winter and keep up 
a cheering verdure throughout the year. Of the trees fitted 
for shade in pasture land he notes the locust, maple, black 
mulbeiry, black walnut, black gum, dogwood, and sassafras, 
none of which, he observes, materially injure the grass be- 
neath them. 

Is then for once a soldier’s dieam realized ? Is he in 
pel feet enjoyment of that seclusion fiom the world and its 
distractions, which he had so often pictured to himself 
amid the haidships and turmoils of the camp^ Alas, no ^ 
The “post,” that "‘herald of a noisy world,” invades his 
quiet and loads his table with letters, until con-espondence 
becomes an intolerable burthen. 

He looks m despair at the daily accumulating mass of 
unansweied letors. “ Many mistakenly think,” writes he, 
“ that I am retired to ease, and to that kind of tranquillity 
which would grow tiresome for want of employment ; but 
at no period of my life, not in the eight years I seiwed the 
public, have I been obliged to write so much myself, as I 
have done since my retiiement ” ^ Again— “ It is not the 
letters from my friends which give me trouble, or add 
jIUght to my perplexity. It is references to old matters, 
with which I have nothing to do ; applications which often 
cannot be complied with , inquiries which would require 
the peu of a historian to satisfy; letters of compliment, as 
' Letter to Ihchard Henry Lee 
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unmeaning perhaps as they aie troublesome, but which 
must be attended to ; and the commonplace business which 
employs my pen and my time often disagreeably. These, 
with company, deprive me of exercise, and, unless I can 
obtain relief, must be pioductive of disagreeable con- 
sequences.” 

From much of this drudgery of the pen he was sub- 
sequently relieved by Mr. Tobias Lear, a young gentleman 
of New Hampshire, and graduate of Harvard College, who 
acted as his private secietary, and at the same time took 
charge of the insti notion of the two children of the late 
Mr. Parke Custis, whom Washington had adopted. 

There was another tax imposed by his celebrity upon his 
time and patience. Applications were continually made to 
him to sit for his likeness. The following is his sportive 
reply to Mr. Francis Hopkinson, who applied in behalf of 
Mr. Pine. 

“ ‘ In for a penny infer a pounds is an old adage. I am so 
hackneyed to the touches of the painters’ pencil, that 1 am 
altogether at their beck, and sit ‘ like Paiience on a monu- 
ment,’ whilst they are delineating the lines of my face. It 
is a proof, among many others, of what habit and custom 
can accomplish. At first I was impatient at the request, 
and as restive under the operation as a colt is under 
the saddle. The next time 1 submitted very reluctantly, 
but with less flouncing. Now no dray-horse moves moie 
readily to his thill than I to the painter’s chair. It may 
easily be conceived, therefore, that I yield a ready obedi- 
ence to your request, and to the views of Mr. Pine.” 

It was not long after this that M. Houdon, an artist of 
great merit, chosen by Mr. Jefferson and Dr. Franklin, 
arrived from Paris to make a study of Washington for a 
statue, for the Legislature of Virginia. He remained a 
fortnight at Mount Vernon, and, having formed his model, 
took it with him to Paris, wheie he produced that excellent 
statue and likeness to be seen in the State House in Bich- 
mond, Virginia. 

Being now in some measure relieved from the labaurs 
of the pen, Washington had nore time to devote to his 
plan for ornamental cultivation of the grounds about his 
dwelling. 
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We find in liis diary, noted down with curious exactness, 
each day’s labour and the share he took in it , his frequent 
rides to the Mill Swamp, the Dogue Creek, the “ Planta- 
tion on the Neck,” and other places along the Potomac, in 
quest of young elms, ash-trees, white-thorn, crab-apples, 
maples, mulberries, willows, and lilacs ; the winding walks 
which he lays out, and the trees and shrubs which he 
plants along them. Now he sows acorns and buck-eye nuts 
brought by himself from the Monongahela ; now he opens 
vistas through the Pine Grove, commanding distant views 
through the woodlands ; and now he twines round his 
columns scarlet honeysuckles, which his gardener tells him 
will blow all the summer. 

His care-worn spirit freshens up in these employments. 
With him Mount Vernon is a kind of idyl. The tran- 
sient glow of poetical feeling which once visited his bosom, 
when in boyhood he rhymed beneath its groves, seems 
about to return once more ; and we please ourselves with 
noting, among the trees set out by him, a group of young 
horse-chestnuts from Westmoreland, his native county, the 
haunt of his schoolboy days ; which had been sent to him 
by Colonel Lee (Light Horse Harry), the son of his “ Low- 
land Beauty.” 

A diagram of the plan in which he had laid out his 
giounds still remains among the papers at Mount Vernon ; 
the places are marked on it for particular trees and shrubs. 
Some of those tiees and shrubs are still to be found in the 
places thus assigned to them. In the present neglected 
state of Moimt Vernon its walks are overgrown, and vege- 
tation runs wild ; but it is deeply interesting still to find 
traces of these toils in which AVashington delighted, and to 
know that many of the trees which give it its present um- 
brageous beauty weie planted by his hand. 

The ornamental cultivation of which we have spoken 
was confined to the groimds appertaining to what was 
called the mansion-house farm ; hut his estate included four 
other farms, all lying contiguous, and containing three 
tho^^^d two hundred and sixty acres ; each farm having 
its bailiff or overseer, with a house for big! accommodation, 
bams and outhouses for the produce, and cabins for the 
uegroes. Oa a general map of the estate, drawn put" by 
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Washington himself, these farms were all laid down ac* 
cnrately and their several fields numbered: he hnew the 
soil and local qualities of each, and regulated the culture of 
them accordingly. 

In addition to these five fe-rms there were several hundred 
acres of fine woodland, so that the estate presented a beau- 
tdfal diversity of land and water. In the stables near the 
mansion-house were the carriage and saddle-horses, of which 
he was very choice; on the four farms there were 64 
draught horses, 12 mules, 317 head of black cattle, 360 
sheep, and a great number of swine, which last ran at large 
in the woods. 

He now read much on husbandry and gardening, and 
copied out treatises on those subjects. He corresponded 
also with the celebrated Arthur Young; from whom he 
obtained seeds of all kinds, improved ploughs, plans for 
laying out farm-yards, and advice on various parts of rural 
economy. 

** Agriculture,” writes he to him, “has ever been among 
the most favoured of my amusements, though I have never 
possessed much skill in the art, and nine years’ total inat- 
tention to it has added nothing to a knowledge which is 
best understood from practice; but with the means you 
have been so obliging as to furnish me, I shall return to 
it, though rather late in the day, with more alacrity than 
ever.” 

In the management of his estate he was remarkably exact. 
No negligence on tlie part of the overseers or those under 
them was passed over unnoticed. He seldom used many 
words on the subject of his plans ; rarely asked advice ; but, 
when once determined, canied ^em directly and silently 
into execution ; and was not easily dissuaded from a project 
when once commenced. 

We have shown, in a former chapter, his mode of appoi- 
tioning time at Mount Vernon, prior to the Eevolution. 
The same system was, in a great measure, resumed. His 
active day began some time before the dawn. Much of his 
correspondence was despatched before breakfast, which to^ 
place at half-past seven. After breakfast he mounted his 
horse* which stood ready at the door, and rode off to differ- 
ent parts of his estate, as he used to do to various paits of 
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the campj to see tliat all was rigiit at the outposts, and every 
one at his duty. At half-past two he dined. 

If there was no company he would write until dark, or, 
if pi eased by business, until nine o clock in the evening; 
otherwise he read in the evening, or amused himself with a 
game of whist. 

His secretary, Mr. Lear, after two years’ residence in the 
family on the most confidential footing, says, — “ General 
Washington is, I believe, almost the only man of an exalted 
character who does not lose some part of his respectability 
by an intimate acquaintance. I have never found a single 
thing that could lessen my respect for him. A complete 
knowledge of his honesty, uprightnesss, and candour m all 
his private transactions, has sometimes led me to think him 
more than a man.” 

The children of Parke Custis formed a lively part of his 
household. He was fond of children and apt to unbend 
with them. Miss Gustis, recalling in after life the scenes 
of her childhood, writes, “ I have sometimes made him 
laugh most heartily from sympathy with my joyous and 
extravagant spirits she observes, however, that “ he was 
a silent, thoughtful man. He spoke little generally ; never 
of himself. I never heard him relate a single act of his life 
during the war. I have often seen him perfectly abstracted, 
his lips moving; but no sound was perceptible.” 

An observant traveller, Mr. Elkanah Watson, who visited 
Mount Vernon in the winter of 1785, bearer of a letter of 
introduction from General Greene and Colonel Fitzgerald, 
gives a home picture of Washington in his retirement. 
Though sure that his credentials would secure him a le- 
spectM reception, he says, I trembled with awe, as I 
came into the piesence of this great man. I found him at 
table with Mrs. Washington and his piivate family, and was 
received in the native dignity and with that urbanity so 
peculiarly combined in the character of a soldier and an 
eminent private gentleman. He soon put me at my ease, 
^ unbending in a free and affable conversation. 

‘‘ The cautious reserve which wisdom and policy dictated, 
whilst engaged in rearing the glorious fabric of our inde- 
pendence, was evidently the result of consummate pnidence 
and not characteristic of his nature. I observed a peculi 
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anty in his smile, which seemed to illuminate his eye ; his 
whole countenance beamed with intelligence, while it com- 
manded confidence and respect. 

“ I found him kind and benignant in the domestic cii'cle ; 
revered and beloved by all around him ; agreeably social, 
without ostentation; delighting in anecdote and adven- 
tures, without assumption; his domestic airangements 
harmonious and systematic. His servants seemed to watch 
his eye and to anticipate his eveiy wish ; hence a look was 
equivalent to a command. His servant Billy, the faithful 
companion of his military career, was always at his side. 
Smiling content animated and beamed on every countenance 
in his presence.” 

In the evening Mr. Watson sat conversing for a full hour 
with Washington after all the family had retmed, expecting, 
perhaps, to hear him fight over some of hi^ battles ; but, if 
so, he was disappointed, for he obsen^es, — “He modestly 
waived aU allusions to the events in which he had acted so 
glorious and conspicuous a part. Much of his conversation 
had refeience to the interior countiy, and to the opening 
of the navigation of the Potomac by canals and locks, at 
the Seneca, the Gieat and Little Palls. His imnd appeared 
to be deeply absorbed by that object, then in earnest con- 
templation.” 

Mr. Watson had taken a seveie cold in the course of a 
harsh winter journey, and coughed excessively. Washing- 
ton piessed him to take some remedies, but he declined. 
After retiring for the night his coughing increased. 
“ When some time had elapsed,” writes he, “ the door 
of my room was gently opened, and, on drawing my bed- 
curtains, I beheld Wasliington himself standing at my 
bedside with a bowl of hot tea in his hand. I was mor- 
tified and distressed beyond expression. This little inci- 
dent, ocouiring in common life with an ordinary man, 
would not have been noticed; but as a trait of the be- 
nevolence and private virtue of Washington deserves to be 
recorded.” 

The late Bishop White, in subsequent years, speaking of 
Washington’s unassuming manners, observes, — “ I know 
no tnan who so carefully guarded against the discoursing 
of himself or of his acts, or of anything that pertained to 
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Hm ; aod it lias occasionally occurred to me when in his 
company, that, if a stranger to his person were present, he 
would never have known from anything said by him that 
he was conscious of having distinguished himself in the eye 
of the world.” 

An anecdote is told of Washington’s conduct while oom- 
mander-in-ohief, illustrative of his benignant attention to 
others, and his freedom from all assumption. While the 
army was encamped at Morristown, he one day attended a 
religious meeting where divine service was to be celebrated 
in the open air A chair had been set out for his use. Just 
before ihe servive commenced a woman with a child in her 
arms approached. All the seats were occupied. Washing- 
ton immediately rose, placed her in the chair which had 
been assigned to him, and remained standing during the 
whole service.^ 

^ The reverential awe which his deeds and elevated posi- 
tion threw around him was often a source of annoyance to 
him in private Me ; especially when he perceived its effect 
upon the young and gay. We have been told of a case in 
point, when he made Ms appearance at a private ball where 
all were enjoying themselves with the utmost glee. The 
moment he entered the room the buoyant mirth was 
checked ; the dance lost its animation ; every face was 
grave ; every tongue was silent. He remained for a time, 
endeavouring to engage in conversation with some of the 
young people, and to break the spell ; finding it in vain, 
he retired sadly to the company of the elders in an adjoin- 
ing room, expressing his regret that Ms presence should 
operate as such a damper. After a little wMle light laughter 
and happy voices again resounded from the ball-ioom ; upon 
which he rose cautiously, approached on tiptoe the door, 
which was ajar, and there stood for some time a delighted 
spectator of ihe youthful revelry. 

Washington in fact, though habitually grave and thought- 
ful, was of a social disposition, and loved cheerful society* 
He was fond of the dance ^ and it was the boast of many 
ancient dames in our day , who had been belles in the time 
of the Revolution, that they had danced minuets with Mm, 
or had him for a pariner in contra-dances. There Were 
^ MS. nates of the Rev. Geo. F. Tuttle 
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balls in camp in some of the dark times of the Hevolntion. 
“ We had a little dance at my quarters,” wntes General 
Greene from Middlebrook, in March, 1779. “ IJis Excel- 

lency and Mrs. Greene danced upwards of three hours 
without once sitting down. Upon the whole we had a 
pietty little frisk.” ^ 

A letter of Colonel Tench Tilghman, one of Washington’s 
aides-de-camp, gives an instance of the general’s festive 
gaiety, when m the above year the army was cantoned near 
Morristown. A large company, of which the general and 
j\Iis. Washington, general and Mrs. Greene, and Mr. and 
Mis Olney were pait, dined with colonel and Mrs. Biddle. 
Some httle time after the ladies had retired from table, 
Mr. Olney followed them into the next room. A clamour 
was raised against him as a deserter, and it was resolved 
that a party should be sent to demand him, and that, if the 
ladies refused to give him up, he should be brought by 
force. Washington humoured the joke, and offered to head 
the party. He led it with great formality to the door of the 
drawing-room, and sent in a summons. The ladies refused 
to give up the deserter. An attempt was made to captuie 
him. The ladies came to the rescue. There was a m414e ; 
in the course of which his Excellency seems to have 
had a passage at aims with Mrs. Olney. The ladies weie 
victorious, as they always ought to be, says the gallant 
Tilghman.® 

More than one instance is told of Washington’s being 
surprised into hearty fits of laughter, even during the war. 
We have recorded one produced by the sudden appearance 
of old Geneial Putnam on hoiseback, with a female pri- 
soner e?i croupe. The following is another which occurred 

* Greene to Col. Wadsworth MS. 

* This sportive occurrence gave nse to a piece of camp scandal. It 
waa reported at a distance that Mrs. Olney had been m a violent rage, 
and had told Washington that, *'if he did not let go her hand, she 
would tear his eyes out, and that, though he was a general, he was but 
a man.” 

Mr Olney wrote to Colonel Thghman, begging him to refute ti® 
scandal. The latter gave a true statement of the affair, declaring that 
the whole was done m jest, and that m the mock contest Mrs Olney 
had ma!de use of no expiessions unbecoming a lady of her good breed* 
ing, or such as were taken the least smiss by the general. 
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at the camp at Morristoim. Washington had purchased a 
young horse of great spirit and power. A braggadocio of 
the army, vain of his horsemanship, asked the privilege of 
breaking it. Washington gave his consent, and with some 
of his officers attended to see the horse receive his first 
lesson. After much preparation, the pretender to equita- 
tion mounted into the saddle, and was makmg a great dis- 
play of his science, when the horse suddenly planted his 
forefeet, threw up his heels, and gave the unlucky Gam- 
bado a somerset over his head. Washington, a thorough 
horseman, and quick to perceive the ludicrous in these 
matters, was so convulsed vdth laughter that we are told 
the tears ran down his cheeks.^ 

Still another instance is given, which occurred at the 
return of peace, when he was sailing in a boat on the Hud- 
son, and was so overcome by the drollery of a stoiy told by 
Major Fairlie of Hew York, of facetious memoiy, that he 
fell back in the boat in a paroxysm of laughter. Ln that fit 
of laughter it was sagely presumed that he threw off the 
burthen of care which h^ been weighing down his spirits 
throughout the war. He certainly relaxed much of his 
thoughful gravity of demeanour when he had no longer the 
anxieties of a general command to harass him. The late 
Judge Brooke, who had served as an officer in the legion 
of Light-horse Harry, used to tell of havmg frequently met 
Washington on his visits to Fredericksburg after the revo- 
lutionaiy war, and how “hilarious” the general was on 
those occasions with “ Jack Willis, and other fhends of his 
young days,” laughing heartily at the comic songs which 
were sung at table.® 

* 13'otes of the Rev Mr. Tuttle. MS. 

* Another instance is on record of one of ‘Washington’s fits of laughter, 
which occurred in subsequent years. Judge Marshall and Judge Washl 
zngton, a relative of the general, were on their way on horseback to 
visit Mount 'V'emon, attended by a black servant, who had charge of a 
large portmanteau containing their clothes. As they passed through a 
wood on the skirts of the Mount Vemon grounds, they were tempted to 
^e a hasty toilet beneath its shade, being covered with dust from the 

of the roads. Dismountmg, they threw off their dusty garments 
while the servant took down the portmanteau. As he opened it out 
flew cakes of Wmdsor soap and fancy articles of all kmds. The man by 
mistake had changed their portmanteau at the last stopping place for 
one which resembled it, belonging to a Scotch pedler. The coWiema- 
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Colonel Henry Lee, too, wlio used to be a favoured guest 
at Mount Vernon, does not seem to bave been much under 
the influence of that “ reveiential awe ” which Washington 
IS said to have inspired , if we may judge from the follow- 
ing anecdote. Washington one day at table mentioned his 
being in want of carriage horses, and asked Lee if he knew 
where he could get a pair. 

“I have a fine pair, general,’" replied Lee, “but yon 
cannot get them.” 

“ Why not^” 

“ Because you will never pay more than half price for 
anythmg ; and I must have fall price for my horses.” 

The bantering reply set Mrs. Washington laughing, and 
her paiTot, perched beside her, joined in the laugh. The 
general took this familiar assault upon his dignity in great 
good part. “ Ah, Lee, you are a funny fellow,” said he, — 
“ see, that bird is laughing at you.” * 

Hearty laughter, however, was rare with Washington 
The sudden explosions we hear of were the result of some 
sudden and ludicrous surprise. His general habit w^as a 
calm seriousness, easily softening into a benevolent smile. 

In some few of his familiar letters, yet preseived, and 
not relating to business, theie is occasionsdly a vein of 
pleasantry and even of humour; but almost invariabl}? 
they treat of matters of too grave import to admit of any- 
thing of the kind. It is to be deeply regietted that most 
of his family letters have been purposely destroyed. 

The passion for hunting had revived with Washington 
on returning to his old huntmg-grounds ; but he had no 
hounds. His kennel had been broken up when he went to 
the wars, and the dogs given away, and it was not easy to 
replace them. After a time he received several hounds 
from Trance, sent out by Lafayette and other of the Trench 
officers, and once more sallied forth to renew his ancient 
sport. The Tiench hounds, however, proved indifferent ; 

tion of the negro, and their own dismantled state, struck them so 
ludicrously as to produce loud and repeated bursts of laughter. Wagji- 
ington, who happened to be out upon his grounds, was attracted by tne 
noise, and so overcome by the strange plight of his friends, and the 
whimsicality of the whole scene, that he is said to have actually rolled 
on the grass with laughter. — See Irtfe of Judge J. 8imtK 

1 Commumcated to us in a letter from a son of Colonel Lee, 
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he was out with them repeatedly, putting other hounds 
wjfch them borrowed from gentlemen of the neighbourhood. 
They improved after a while, but were never stanch, and 
caused Mm frequent disappointments. Probably he was 
not as stanch himself as formerly; an interval of several 
years may have blunted his keenness, if we may judge 
from the following entry m his diary ; 

“ Out after breakfast with my hounds ; found a fox and 
ran Mm sometimes hard, and sometimes at cold hunting, 
from 11 till near 2 — ^when I came home and left the 
huntsmen with them, who followed in the same maimer 
two hours or more, and then took the dogs off without 
killing.” 

He appears at one time to have had an idea of stocking 
pait of Ms estate with deer. In a letter to his friend, 
George William Fairfax, in England, a letter expressive 
of kind recoileotions of former companionship, he says 
“Though envy is no part of my composition, yet the 
picture you have drawn of your present habitation and 
mode of living is enough to create a strong desire in me 
to be a participator of the tranquillity and rural amuse- 
ments you have described. I am getting into the latter 
as fast as I can, being determined to make the remainder 
of my life easy, let the world or the affairs of it go s»s 
they may. I am not a httle obliged to you for contnbutitrg 
to tMs, by procuring me a buck and doe of the best ETigliBh 
deer; but if you have not already been at this trouble, I 
would, my good sir, now wish to relieve you from it, as 
Mr. Ogle of Maryland has been so obhging as to present 
me six fawns from his park of English deer at Bellair. 
With these, and tolerable care, I shall soon have a full 
stock for my small paddock.^ 

While Washington was thus calmly enjoying himself, 
came a letter from Henry Lee, who was now in Congress, 
conveying a mournful piece of intelligenoe : “ Your friend 
and second, the patriot and noble Greene, is no more. 

George William Fairfax resided in Batli, where he died on the 3rd 
of Apnl, 1787, m the sixty-thjrd year of his age. Though his income 
was greatly reduced by the conhscation of his property in Virghda, he 
contributed generously during the revolutionary war to the relief of 
American pnsoneis . — SpaM WasJungtcr s Writingi, v. ii., p. 53. 
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Universal grief reigns here.*’ Greene died on the 18tb 
of June, at his estate of Mulbeiry Grove, on Savannah 
Eiver, presented to him by the State of Georgia, His last 
illness was brief, caused by a stroke of the sun ; he waa 
but forty-four years of age. 

The news of his dea& struck heavily on Washington’s 
heart, to whom, in the most arduous trials of the Eevolu- 
tion, he had been a second self. He had taken Washington 
as his model, and possessed naturally many of his great 
qualities. Like him he was sound in judgment ; perse- 
vering in the noddst of discouragements; calm and self- 
possessed in time of danger; heedful of the safety of 
others ; heedless of his own. Like him he was modest 
and unpretending, and like him he had a perfect command 
of temper. 

He had Washington’s habits of early rising, and close 
and methodical despatch of business, “ never sujffering the 
day to crowd upon the morrow.” In private intercourse 
he was frank, noble, candid, and intelligent; in the hurry 
of business he was free from petulance, and had, we are 
told, “a winning blandness of manner that won the af- 
fections of his officers.” 

His campaigns in the Carolinas showed him to be a 
worthy disciple of Washington, keeping the war alive by 
his own persevering hope and inexhaustible energy, and, 
as it were, fighting almost without weapons. His gi’eat 
contest of generalship with the veteran Cornwallis has 
ensured for him a lasting renown. 

“ He was a great and good man I ” was Washington's 
comprehensive eulogy on him ; and in a letter to Lafayette 
he writes : “ Gi eene’s death is an event which has given 
such general concern, and is so much regretted by his 
numerous friends, that I can scarce persuade myself to 
touch upon it, even so far as to say that in him you lost 
a man who affectionately regarded, and was a sincere ad- 
mirer of you.” ^ 


* We are happy to learn that a complete collection of the corre 
Bj^ndence of General Greene is about to be published by his worthy and 
highly cultivated grandson, George Washington Grenne, It is a work 
•♦bifc, lilce Sparks* Writings of Washmgton, should form a part of every 
^nwcican library. 

4 T 
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Other deaths pressed upon Washington’s sensibility about 
the same time. That of General McDougall, who had 
served his country faithfully through the war, and since 
with equal fidelity in Congiess. That too, of Colonel Tench 
Tilghman, for a long time one of Washington’s aides-de- 
camp, and “ who left,” writes he, “ as fair a reputation as 
ever belonged to a human character.” “ Thus,” adds he, 

some of the pillars of the Eevolution f^l. Others are 
mouldering by insensible degrees. May our country never 
want props to support the glonous fabric I ” 

In his correspondence about this time with several of 
the French noblemen who had been his associates in arms, 
his letters breathe the spirit of peace which was natural 
to him; for war with him had only been a matter of 
patriotism and public duty. To the Marquis de la 
Rouerie, who had so bravely but modestly fought under 
the title of Colonel Armand, he writes : “ I never expect 
to draw my sword again. I can scarcely conceive the 
cause that would induce me to do it. My time is now 
occupied by rural amusements m which I have great satis- 
faction ; and my first wish is (although it is against the 
profession of arms, and would clip the wings of some of 
our young soldiers who are soaring after glory) to see the 
whole world in peace, and the inhabitants of it as one band 
of brothers, striving who should contribute most to the 
happiness of mankind.” 

So, also, in a letter to Count Eochambeau, dated July 
3 1st, 1786 . “It must give pleasure,” writes be, “to the 
friends of humanity, even in this distant section of the 
globe, to find that the clouds which threatened to burst in 
a storm of war on Europe, have dissipated, and left a still 

brighter horizon As the rage of conquest, which 

in times of barbarity stimulated nations to blood, in a 
great measure ceased ; as tbe objects which formerly gave 
birth to wars are daily diminishing; and as mankind are 
becoming more enlightened and humanized, I cannot but 
flatter myself with the pleasing prospect, that a more 
liberal policy and more pacific systems wiil take place 
^ongst them. To indulge this idea affords a soothing con- 
solation to a philanthropic mind ; insomuch that, although 
it should be foimd au illusion, one would har^y wish 
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be divested of an error so grateful in itself and so innocent 
in its consequences.” 

' And in another letter, — “It is thus, you see, my dear 
Count, in retirement upon my farm I speculate upon the 
fate of nations, amusing myself with innocent reveries that 
mankind will one day grow happier and better.” 

How easily may the wisest of men be deceived in their 
speculations as to the future, especially when founded on 
the idea of the perfectibility of human nature. These 
halcyon dreams of universal peace were indulged on the 
very eve, as it were, of the French Eevolution, which was 
to deluge the world in blood, and when the rage for con- 
quest was to have unbounded scope under the belligerent 
sway of Napoleon. 


CHAPTEB CLXIV. 

Washington doubts the solidity of the confederation — Correspondence 
with John Jay on the subject — Plan of a convention of all the States 
to revise the federal system — Washington heads the Virginia dele- 
gation — Insurrection in Massachusetts — The convention — A federal 
constitution organized — Ratified. 

From his quiet retreat of Mount Vernon Washington, 
though ostensibly withdrawn from public affairs, was 
watching with intense solicitude the working together of 
the several parts in the great political confederacy , anxious 
to know whether the thirteen distinct States, under the 
present organization, could form a sufficiently efficient 
general government. He was daily becoming more and 
more doubtful of the solidity of the fabric he had assisted 
to raise. The form of confederation which had bound tb# 
States together and met the public exigencies during the 
Eevolution, when there was a pressure of external danger, 
was daily proving more and more incompetent to the pur- 
poses of a national government. Congress had devised a 
system of credit to provide for the national expenditure aial 
the extinction of the national debts, which amounted to 
something more than forty millions of dollars. The system 
experienced neglect from some States and opposition from* 
others ; each consulting its local interests and prejudices; 
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instead of the interests and obligations of the whole. 2n 
like manner treaty stipulations, which bound the good faith 
of the whole, were slighted, if not violated, by individual 
States, apparently unconscious that they must each share in 
the discredit thus brought upon the national name. 

In a letter to James Warren, who had formerly been 
Piesident of the Massachusetts provincial Congress, Wash- 
ington writes : “ The confederation appears to me to be 
little more than a shadow without the substance, and 
Congress a nugatory body; their ordinances being little 
attended to. To me it is a solecism in politics, indeed it is 
one of the most extraordmaiy things in nature, that wo 
should confederate as a nation, and yet be afraid to give 
the rulers of that nation (who are creatures of our own 
making, appointed for a limited and short duration, and 
who are amenable for every action and may be recalled 
at any moment, and are subject to all the evils which they 
may be instrumental in producing) sufficient powers to 
order and direct the affairs of the same. By such policy 
as this the wheels of government are clogged, and our 
brightest prospects, and that high expectation which was 
entertained of us by the wondering world, aie turned into 
astonishment; and from the high ground on which we 
stood, we are descending into Qie vale of confusion and 
darkness.’* ^ 

Not long previous to the writing of this letter, Washington 
had heen visited at Mount Yemon by cominipsioners, who 
had been appointed by the legislatures of Virginia and 
Maryland to form a compact relative to the navigation of 
the rivers Potomac and Pocomoke, and of part of Ihe Chesa- 
peake Bay, and who had met at Alexandria for the purpose. 
During their visit at Mount Vernon the poHoy of main- 
tai n i ng a naval force on the Chesapeake, and of esta- 
blishing a tariff of duties on imports to which the laws of 
both States should conform, was discussed, and it was 
agreed, that the commissioners should propose to the 
governments of their respective Stales the appointment of 
other commissioners, with powers to make conjoint arrange- 
ments for the above purposes ; to which the assent of Con- 
gress was to be solicited. 

‘ Sparka, ix. 13(9. 
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The idea of conjoint arrangements between States, thus 
fiu^ested in the quiet councils of Mount Vernon, was a 
step in the right direction, and will be found to lead to 
important results. 

!From a letter, written two or three months subsequently 
we gather some of the ideas on national policy which were 
occupying Washington’s mind. “ I have ever been a friend 
to adequate powers in Congress, without which it is evident 
to me we never shall establish a national chaiacter, or be 
considered as on a respectable footing by the powers of 
Europe. — We aie either a united people imder one head 
and for federal purposes, or we are thirteen independent 
sovereignties, etemdiy counteracting each other. — If the 
foimej, whatever such a majority of the States as the con- 
stitution points out conceives te be for the benefit of the 
whole, should, in my humble opinion, be submitted to by 
the minority. — I can foresee no evil greater than disunion ; 
than those imreasonahle jealousies (I say unreasonable 
because I would have a proper jealousy always awake, and 
the United States on the watch to prevent mdividual States 
from, infracting the constitution with impunity) which are 
continually poiSf)ning our minds and filbng them with 
imaginar}^ evils for the prevention of real ones.” ^ 

An earnest correspondence took place some months sub- 
sequently between Washington and the illustrious patriot, 
John Jay, at that time Secretary of Foreign Affairs, wherein 
the signs of the times were feelingly discussed. 

“ Our affairs,” writes Jay, “seem to lead to some crisis, 
something that I cannot foresee or conjecture. I am 
uneasy and apprehensive, more so than during the war. 
Then we had a fixed object, and though the means and 
time of obtaining it were problematical, yet I did finnly 
believe that we should ultimately succeed, because I did 
firmly believe that justice was with us. The case is now 
alt ere ^ We are going and doing wrong, and therefore I 
look forward to evils and calamities, but without being 
able to guess at the instrument, natuie, or measure of 

them What I most fear is, that the better 

kind of people, by which I mean the people who are 
orderly and industrious, who aie content with their situa- 
^ See Letter to James McHenry. Sparks, ix, 121. 
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tioiis, and not nneasy in their circumstances, will be led by 
the insecurity of property, the loss of public faith and 
rectitude, to consider the charms of liberty as imaginary 
and delusive, A state of uncertainty and fluctuation must 
disgust and alarm.” Washington, in reply, coincided in 
opinion that public affaiis were di awing rapidly to a crisis, 
and he acknowledged the event to be equally beyond his 
foresight. “ We have eirors,” said he, “ to correct. 
have probably had too good an opinion of human nature in 
forming our confederation. Experience has taught us that 
men will not adopt and cany into execution measmes the 
best calculated for their own good, without the intervention 
of coercive power. I do not conceive we can exist long as 
a nation, without lodging, somewhere, a power which will 
pervade the whole Union in as energetic a manner as the 
authority of the State governments extends over the several 
States. To be fearful of inveisting Congress, constituted 
as that body is, with ample authorities for national pur- 
poses, appears to me the very climax of popular absurdity 
and madness. Could Confess exert them for the detriment 
of the people, without injuring themselves in an equal or 
greater proportion? Are not their interests inseparably 
connected with those of their constituents ? By the rota- 
tion of appointments must they not mingle frequently with 
the mass of the citizens^ Is it not rather to he ap- 
piehended, if they w^ere possessed of the powers before 
described, that the individual members would be induced 
to use them, on many occasions, very timidly and ineffica- 
eiously, for fear of losing theii popularity and futiue elec- 
tion^ We must take human natuie as we fbad it; perfection 
falls not to the share of mortals. 

“ What then is to be done ^ things cannot go on in the 
same strain for ever. It is much to be feared, as yon ob- 
serve, that the better kind of people, being disgusted with 
these circuinstances, will have their minds prepared for 
any revolution whatever. We are apt to run £rom one 
extreme to another. .... I am told that even respectable 
cnaracteis speak of a monarchical form of government 
without hoiror. From thinking proceeds speaking, thence 
acting is often but a single step. But how iirevocablf^ and 
iremendcas! \,hat a triumph for our enemies to verify 
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their predictions ! 'What a triumph for the advocates of 
despotism to find that we are incapable of governing our- 
selves, and that systems, founded on the basis of equal 
liberty, are merely ideal and fallacious ! Would to God 
that wise measures may be taken in time to avert the con 
sequences we have but too much reason to apprehend ! 

Eetired as I am from ihe world, I frankly acknow- 
ledge I cannot feel myself an unconcerned spectator. Yet, 
having happily assisted in bringing the ship into port, and 
having been fairly discharged, it is not my business to 
embark again on the sea of troubles. 

“Nor could it be expected that my sentiments and 
opinions would have much weight in the minds of my 
countrymen. They have been neglected, though given as 
a last legacy, in a most solemn manner. I then perhaps 
had some claims to public attention, I consider myself as 
having none at present.” 

His anxiety on this subject was quickened by accounts of 
discontents and commotions in the Eastern States produced 
by the pressure of the times, the public and piivate in- 
debtedness, and the imposition of heavy taxes at a moment 
of financial embarrassment. 

General Knox, now Secretary at War, who had been sent 
by Congress to Massachusetts to inquire into these troubles, 
thus writes about the insurgents : “ Their creed is that the 
property of the United States has been protected from the 
confiscation of Britain by the joint exertions of all^ and 
therefoie ought to be the common property of all, and he that 
attempts opposition to this creed is an enemy to equity 
and justice, and ought to be swept from off the face of the 
earth.” A^in: “They are determined to annihilate all 
debts, public and private, and have agraiian laws, which 
are easily effected by the means of unfunded paper, which 
shall be a tender in ^ cases whatever.” 

In reply to Col. Henry Lee in Congress, who had ad- 
dressed several letters to him on the subject, Washington 
writes : “ You talk, my good sir, of employing influence to 
appease the present tumults in Massachusetts. I knew 
not where that influence is to be found, or, if attainable, 
that* it would be a proper remedy for the disorders, hi 
fiuence is not government Let us have a government 
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wLicli otir lives, liberties, and properties mil be xcured, of 
let Tis bnow tne worst au once. There is a call for decision. 
Know precisely what the insurgents aim at. If they have 
real grievances, redress them, if possible ; or acknowledge 
the justice of them, and your inability to do it at the 
moment. If they have not, employ the force of govern- 
ment against them at once. If this is inadequate, all will 
be convinced that the superstructure is bad and wants 
support. To delay one or other of these expedients is to 
exasperate on the one hand, or to give confidence on the 

other Let the reins of government then be braced 

and held with a steady hand, and every violation of the 
constitution be reprehended. If defective, let it be 
amended ; but not suffered to be trampled upon whilst it 
has an existence.” 

A letter to bim from his former aide-de-camp. Colonel 
Humphreys, dated New Haven, November 1st, says : “ The 
troubles m Massachusetts still continue. Government is 
prostrated in the dust, and it is much to be feared that 
there is not energy enough in that State to re-establish the 
civil powers. Ihe leaders of the mob, whose fortunes and 
measures are desperate, are strengthening themselves daily ; 
and it is expected that they will soon take possession of the 
Continental magazme at Springfield, in which there are 
from ten to fifteen thousand stand of arms in excellent 
order. 

“ A general want of compliance with the requisitions of 
Congiess for money seems to prognosticate that we are 
rapidly advancing to a crisis. Congress, I am told, are 
seriously alarmed, and hardly know which way to turn or 
what to expect. Indeed, my dear General, nothing hut a 
good Providence can extiioate us from the present convul- 
sion. 

“ In case of civil discord, T have already told you it was 
seriously my opinion that you could not remain neuter, and 
that you would be obliged, in self-defence, to take one part 
or the other, or withdraw from the continent. Your friends 
arc of the same opinion.” 

Close upon the receipt of this letter, came intelligenoo 
that the insurgents of Massachusetts, far from being satisfied 
with the redress which had been offered by their general 
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court, were still acting in open violation of law and govern- 
ment; and that the chief magistrate had been obliged to 
<jall upon the militia of the State to support the consti- 
tution. 

“What, gracious God* is man,’* writes Washington, 
“ that there should be such inconsistency and peifidious- 
ness in his conduct? It was but the other day that we 
were shedding our blood to obtain the constitutions under 
which we now live ; constitutions of our own choice and 
mahing ; and now we are unsheathing the sword to over- 
turn them. The thing is so unaccountable, that I hardly 
know how to realize it, or to persuade myself that I am not 
under the illusion of a dream.” 

His letters to Knox show the trouble of his mind. “ I 
feel, my dear General Elnox, infinitely more than I can 
express to you, for the disorders which have arisen in these 
States. Good God ! who, besides a tory, could have fore- 
seen, or a Briton predicted them ^ I do assure you that, 
even at this moment, when I reflect upon the present pro- 
spect of our affairs, it seems to me to be like the vision of 

a dream After what I have seen, or rather what I 

have heard, I shaU be surprised at nothing , for if, three 
years since, any person had told me that there would have 
been such a formidable rebellion as exists at this day 
against the laws and constitution of our own making, J 
should have thought him a bedlamite, a fit subject for a 

mad-house In regretting, which I have often done 

wdth the keenest sorrow, the death of our much lamented 
friend Geneial Greene, I have accompanied it of late wdth 
a query, whether he would not have preferred such an exit, 
to the scenes which, it is more than probable, many of his 
compatriots may live to bemoan.” 

To James Madison, also, he vmfes in the same strain. 
“ How melancholy is the reflection that in so short a time 
we should have made such large strides towards fulfilling 
the predictions of our transatlantic foes ! ‘ Leave them to 

themselves, and their government will soon dissolve.’ WiJJ 
not the wise and good strive hard to avert this evil ? Or 
will their supineness suffer ignorance and the arts of self- 
interested and designing, disaffected and desperate charac- 
ters, to involve this great country in wretchelness and con- 
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tempt ^ What stronger evidence can be given tf the want 
of energy in our government than these disorders? If 
there is not power in it to check them, what security has 
a Tnft.n for life, liberty, or property ? To you, I am sure I 
need not add aught on the subject. The consequences of a 
lax or inefficient government are too obvious to be dwelt 
upon. Thirteen sovereignties pulling against each other, 
and all tugging at the federal head, will soon bring on 
the whole , whereas, a liberal and energetic constitution, 
well checked and well watched, to prevent encro^h- 
ments, might restore us to that degree of respectability 
and consequence to which we had the fairest prospect of 
attaining.’* 

Thus Washington, even though in retirement, was almost 
unconsciously exercising a powerful influence on national 
affairs ; no longer the soldier, he was now becoming the 
statesman. The opinions and counsels given in his letters 
were widely effective. The leading expe(hent for federate 
organization, mooted in his conferences with the commis- 
sioners of Maryland and Yirginia during their visit to 
Moxmt Vernon in the previous year, had been extended and 
ripened in legislative Assemblies, and ended in a plan of a 
convention composed of delegates from aU the States, to 
meet m Philadelphia for the sole and express purpose of 
revising the federal system, and correcting its defects ; the 
proceedings of the convention to be subsequently reported 
to Congress, and the several Legislatures, for approval and 
confirmation, 

Washington was unanimously put at the head of the 
Virginia delegation, but for some time objected to accept 
the nomination. He feared to be charged with incon- 
sistency in again appearing in a public situation, after his 
declared resolution to the contrary. “It will have also,” 
said he, “a tendency to sweep me back into the tide of 
public affairs, when retirement and ease are so much de- 
sired by me, and so essentially necessary.**^ Beside, he 
l^d just avowed his intention of resigning the presidency 
of the Cincinnati Society, which was to hold its triennial 
meeting in May, in Philadelphia, and he could not appear 
at the same time and place on any other occasion, wftbou^ 

' Lstter to Edmund Eandolph, governor of Virginia. 
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giving offanoe to liis wortliy companions in arms, the late 
officers of the American army. 

These consideiations weie strenuously combated, for the 
weight and influence of his name and counsel were felt to 
be all-important in giving dignity to the delegation. Two 
things contributed to bring him to a favourable decision: 
First, an insinuation that the opponents of the convention 
were monarchists, who wished the distractions of the 
country should continue, until a monarchical government 
might be resorted to as an ark of safety. The o3ier was the 
insurrection in Massachusetts. 

Having made up his mind to serve as a delegate to the 
convention, he went into a course of preparatory reading 
on the history and principles of ancient and modem con- 
federacies. An abstract of the general pnnciples of each, 
with notes of their vices or defects, exists in his own 
handwriting, among his papers ; though it is doubted by a 
judicious commentator ' whether it was originally drawn up 
by him, as several woris are cited which are written in 
languages that he did not understand. 

Before the time arrived for the meeting of the conven- 
tion, which was the second Monday in May, his mind was 
relieved from one source of poignant solicitude, by learning 
that ihe insurrection in Massachusetts had been suppiessed 
with but little bloodshed, and that the principals had fled 
to Canada, He doubted, however, the policy of the Legis- 
lature of that State in disfranchising a large number of its 
citize IS for their rebellious conduct , thinking more lenient 
measures might have produf^ed as good an effect, without 
entirely alienating the affections of the people from the 
government; beside depiivingsome of them of the means of 
gaining a livelihood. 

On the 9th of May Washington set out in his carriage 
from Mount Vernon to attend the convention. At Chester, 
where he arrived on the 18th, he was met by General 
Mifflin, now speaker of the Pennsylvania Assembly, Gene- 
rals Knox and Vamum, Colonel Humphreys, and other 
personages of note. At Gray’s Ferry the city light-horse^ 
were in attendance, hy whom he was escorted into Phila- 
delphir. 

^ Mr. Sparks. For this interesting document see Writings of Wash 
ingfcon, vol. ix. Appendix No iv. 
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It was not until tlie 25tli of May that a sufficient number 
of delegates were assembled to foim a quorum; when they 
proceeded to organize the body, and by a unanimous vote 
Washington was called up to the chair as President. 

The following anecdote is recorded by Mr. Leigh Pierce, 
who was a delegate from Georgia. When the convention 
jSrst opened, there were a number of propositions brought 
forward as great leading principles of the new government 
to be establibhed. A copy of them was given to each 
member with an injunction of profound secrecy. One morn- 
ing a member, by accident, dropped his copy of the pro- 
positions. It was luckily picked up by Geneial Mifflin, and 
handed to General Washington, who put it in his pocket. 
After the debates of the day were over, and the question 
for adjournment was called for, Washington rose, and, 
previous to putting the question, addressed the committee 
as follows: “Gentlemen, I am sorry to find that some one 
member of this body has been so neglectful of the secrets of 
the convention, as to drop in the State House a copy of their 
proceedings ; which, by accident, was picked up and de- 
livered to me this morning. I must entreat gentlemen to 
be moie careful, lest our transactions get into the news- 
papers, and disturb the public repose by piemature specula- 
tions. I know not whose paper it is, but there it is (throw 
ing it down on the table) ; let him who owns it take it.” At 
the same time he bowed, took his hat, and left the room 
with a dignity so severe that every person seemed alarmed. 
“For my part, I was extremely so,” adds Mr. Pierce, “for, 
putting my hand in my pocket, I missed my copy of the 
same paper; but advancing to the table, my fears soon 
dissipated. I found it to be in the handwriting of another 
person.” 

Mr. Pierce found his copy at his lodgings, in the pocket 
of a coat which he had changed that morning. No person 
ever ventured to claim the anonymous paper. 

We forbear to go into the voluminous proceedings of this 
memorable convention, which occupied from four to seven 
^ours each day for four months ; and in which eveiy point 
was the subject of able and scrupulous discussion by the 
best talent and noblest spirits of the country. Washington 
felt restrained, by his situation as President, from taking a 
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paii; in the debates, but his well-known opinions influenced 
the whole. The result was the formation of the const:tutioti 
of the United States, which (with some amendments made 
in after years) still exists. 

As the members on the last day of the session were 
signing the engrossed constitution. Dr. Franklin, looking 
towar<£ the President’s chair, at the back of which a sun 
was painted, observed to those peisons next to him, “ I have 
often and often, in the course of the session, and the vicis- 
situdes of my hopes and fears as to its issue, looked at that 
sun behind the President, without being able to tell whethei 
it was rising or setting ; at length I have the happiness to 
know it IS a rising and not a setting sun.” ^ 

The business being closed,” says Washington in his 
diary (Sept. 17), “the members adjourned to the city 
tavern, dined together, and took a cordial leave of each 
other. After which I returned to my lodgings, did some 
business with, and received the papeis from, the secretary 
of the convention, and retiied to meditate on the momentous 
work which had been executed.” 

“ It appears to me little short of a miracle,” writes he to 
Lafayette, “that the delegates from so many States, dif- 
ferent from each other, as you know, in their manners, cir- 
cumstances, and prejudices, should unite in forming a 
system of national government so little liable to well- 
founded objections. Nor am I such an enthusiastic, partial, 
or undisenminating admirer of it, as not to perceive it is 
tinctured with some real, though not radical defects. With 
regard to the two great points, the pivots upon which the 
whole machine must move, my creed is simply, First, that 
the general government is not invested with more powers 
than are indispensably necessary to perform the functions 
of a good government, and consequently, that no objection 
ought to be made against tlie quantity of power delegated 
to it. 

“ Secondly, that these powers, as the appointment of all 
rulers will for ever arise from, and at short stated intervals^ 
recur to, the free suffrages of the people, are so distributed 
among the legislative, executive, and judicial branches into 
which 'the general government is arranged, that it can 
* The Madison Papers, iii. 1624. 
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never be in danger of degenerating into a monarchy, an 
oligarchy, an aristocracy, or any other despotic or oppree* 
give form, so long as there shall remain any virtue in the 
body of the people. 

“ It will at least be a recommendation to the proposed 
constitution, that it is provided with more checks and 
barriers against the introduction of tyranny, and those of 
a nature less liable to be surmounted, than any government 
hitherto instituted among mortals. 

“We are not to expect perfection in this world; but 
mankind, in modem times, have apparently made some 
progress in the science of government. Should that which 
is now offered to the people of America be found on experi- 
ment less perfect than it can be made, a constitutional door 
is left open for its amelioration.” 

The constitution thus formed was forwarded to Congress, 
and thence transmitted to the State Legislatures, each of 
which submitted it to a State convention composed of dele- 
gates chosen for that express purpose by the people. The 
ratification of the instrument by nine States was necessary 
to carry it into effect ; and as the several State conventions 
would assemble at different times, nearly a year must 
elapse before the decisions of the requisite number could 
be obtained. 

During this time Washington resumed his retired life at 
Mount Vernon, seldom riding, as he says, beyond the limits 
of his own farms, but kept informed by his numerous cor- 
respondents, such as James Madison, John Jay, and Ge- 
nerals Knox, Lincoln, and Armstrong, of the progress of 
the constitution through its various ordeals, and of the 
strenuous opposition which it met with in different quar- 
ters, both in debate and through the press. A diversity 
of opinions and inclinations on the subject had been ex- 
pected by him. ^ “ The various passions and motives by 
which men are influenced,” said he, “ are concomitants of 
fallibility, and in^afted into our nature.” Still he never 
^had a doubt that it would ultimately be adopted ; and, in 
fact, the national decision in its favour was more fully and 
strongly pronounced than even he had anticipated. 

His feelings on learning the result were expressed with 
that solemn and religious fiith in the protection of ITea^’ei 
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manifested by him in all the trials and vicissitudes through 
which his country had passed. “ "W'e may,” said he, “ with 
a kind of pious and grateful exultation, trace the finger of 
Ti’cvidence through those dark and mysterious events 
which first induced the States to appoint a general conven- 
tion, and then led them, one after another, by such steps 
as were best calculated to effect the object, into an adoption 
of the system recommended by the general convention, 
thereby, in all human piobability, laying a lasting founda- 
tion for tranquillity and happiness, when we had but too 
much reason to fear that confusion and misery were coming 
rapidly upon us.” ^ 

The testimonials of ratification having been received by 
Congress from a sufficient number of States, an act was 
passed by that body on the 13th of September, appointing 
the first Wednesday in January, 1789, for the people of 
the United States to choose electors of a President according 
to the constitution, and the first Wednesday in the month 
of February following for the electors to meet and make a 
choice. The meeting of the government was to be on the 
first Wednesday in March, and in the city of New York. 


CHAPTEE CLXV. 

Washington talked of for the Presidency — His letters on the subject, 
expressing his reluctance — His election — His prop*ess to the seat of 
government — His reception at New York — The inauguration. 

The adoption of the Federal constitution was another epoch 
in the life of Washington. Befoie the official forms of an 
election conld be carried into operation a unanimous senti- 
ment throughout the union pronounced him the nation fe 
choice to fiJI the presidential chair. He looked forwaid 
to the possibility of his election with characteristic modesty 
and unfeigned reluctance, as his letters to his confidential 
friends bear witness. “ It has no fascinating allurements 
for me,” writes he to Lafayette. “ At my time of life, and 
under my circumstances, the increasing infix mities of 
nature and the growing love of retirement do not permit 
mo to entertain a wish beyond that of living and dymg wa 
* Letter to Jonathan Trumbull, 20th 4^ uly, 1768. 
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honest mac on my own farm. Let those follow the piirsnita 
of ambition and fame who have a keener relish for them, 
or who may have more yeats in store for the enjoyment,” 

Colonel Henry Lee had w’ritten to him waimly and 
eloquently on the subject. “ My anxiety is extreme that 
the new government may have an auspicious beginning. 
To effect this, and to perpetuate a nation formed under 
your auspices, it is certain that again you will be called 
forth. The same principles of devotion to the good of 
mankind which have invariably governed your conduct, 
will no doubt continue to rule your mind, however op- 
posite theii consequences may be to your repose and happi- 
ness. If the same success should attend yoxu: efforts on 
this important occasion which has distinguished you 
hitherto, then to be sure you will have spent a life which 
Providence rarely, if ever, gave to the lot of one man. It 
is my belief, it is my anxious hope, that this will be the 
case.” 

“ The event to which yon allude may never happen,” 
replies Washington. “ This consideration alone would 
supersede the expediency of announcing any definitive and 
irrevocable resolution. You are among the small number 
of those who know my invincible attachment to domestic 
life, and that my sinceiest wish is to continue in the enjoy- 
ment of it solely until my final hour. But the world 
would be neither so well instructed, nor so candidly dis- 
posed, as to believe me uninfluenced by sinister motives, 
in case any circumstance should render a deviation from 
the line of conduct I had prescribed to myself indis- 
l^ensable. 

Should my unfeigned reluctance to accept the office be 
overcome by a defeienoe for the leasons and opinions of 
my Mends , might I not, after the declaiations I have made 
fand Heaven knows they were made in the sincerity of my 
heart), in the judgment of the impartial world and of pos- 
tenty, be chargeable with levity and inconsistency, if not 
with rashness and ambition? Hay, farther, would there 
fiot be some apparent foundation for the two former 
cl^ges ^ Now justice to myself, and tranquillity of con- 
Bcience, requii e fliat I should act a part, if not above impu- 
tation, at least capable of vindication. Nor will you (‘on- 
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ceive me to be too solicitotis for reputation. Tbongh 1 
prize as I ought the good opinion of my fellow citizens, yet, 
if I know myself, I would not seek popularity at the ex- 
pense of one social duty or moral virtue. 

“ While doing what my conscience informed me was 
right, as it respected my God, my country, and myself, 1 
should despise all the party clamour and unjust censure 
which must be expected from some whose personal enmity 
might be occasioned by their hostility to the goveinment. 

I am conscious, that I fear alone to give any real occasion 
for obloquy, and that I do not dread to meet with unmerited 
reproach. And certain I am, whensoever I shall be con- 
vinced the good of my country requiies my reputation to be 
put in risk, regard for my own fame will not come in com- 
petition with an object of so much magnitude. 

“ If I declined the task, it would lie upon quite another 
principle. Notwithstanding my advanced season of life, 
my increasing fondness for agricultuial amusements, and 
my growing love of retirement augment and confirm my 
decided predilection for the character of a private citizen, 
yet it would be no one of these motives, nor the hazard to 
which my former reputation might be exposed, nor the 
terror of encountering new fatigues and troubles, that would 
deter me from an acceptance , but a belief that some other 
person, who had less pretence and less inclination to bo 
excused, could execute all the duties full as satisfactorily as 
myself.” 

In a letter to Colonel Alexander Hamilton he wiites: 
** In taking a survey of tho subject, in whatever point of 
light I have been able to place it, I have always felt a kind 
of gloom upon my mind, as often as I have been taught to 
expect I might, and perhaps must ere long, be called upon 
to make a &cision. You wiU, I am well assuied, believe 
the assertion, though I have little expectation it would 
gain credit from those who are less acquainted with me, 
that, if I should receive the appointment, and if I should 
be prevailed upon to accept it, the acceptance would be* 
attended with more diffidence and reluctance than ever I 
experienced before in my life. It would be, however, 
with a fixed and sole determination of lending whatever 
assistance might be in ray power to promote the public 

4. 7 
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veal, in liopes tliat, at a convenient and early period, txj 
.ervices miglit be dispensed with, and that I might be 
jermitted once more to retire, to pass an nnclonded even- 
ng, after the stormy day of life, in the bosom of domestic 
.ranqniility.” 

To Lafe.yette he declares that his difficulties increase and 
mnltiply as he draws towards the period when, according 
to common belief, it will be necessary for him to give a 
definitive answer as to the office in qnestion. 

“ Should circumstances render it in a manner inevitably 
necessary to be in the affirmative,” writes he, “ I shall 
assume ike task with the most unfeigned reluctance, and 
with a real diffidence, for which I shall probably receive 
no credit from the world. If I know my own heart, 
nothing short of a conviction of duty will induce me again 
to take an active part in public affairs ; and in that case, 
if I can form a plan for my own conduct, my endeavours 
shall be unremittingly exerted, even at the hazard of former 
fame or present popularity, to extricate my country from the 
embarrassments in which it is entangled through want of 
credit ; and to establish a general system of poucy, which 
if pursued will ensure permanent felicity to the common- 
wealth, I think I see a path clear and direct as a ray of 
light, which leads to the attainment of that object. Nothing 
but harmony, honesty, industry, and frugality are necessary 
to make us a great and happy people. Happily the pre- 
sent posture of affairs, and frie prevailing disposition of my 
countrymen, promise to co-operate in establishing those 
four great and essential pillars of public felicity.” 

The election took place at the appointed time, and it was 
soon ascertained that Washington was chosen President for 
the term of four years from the 4th of March. By this 
time the arguments and entreaties of his friends, and his 
own convictions of public expediency, had determined him 
to accept ; and he made preparations to depart for the seat 
of government, as soon as he should receive official notice 
of his election. Among other duties, he paid a visit to his 
mother at Fredericksburg ; it was a painful, because likely 
to be a final one, for sbe was afflicted with a malady which, 
it was evident, must soon terminate her life. Their part- 
ing w^ affectionate, but solemn; she had always been 
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reserved and moderate in expressing herself in regard io 
the successes of her son , but it must have been a serene 
satis&ction at the close of her life to see him elevated by 
his virtues to the highest honour of his country. 

From a delay in foiming a quorum of Congress the votes 
of the electoral college were not counted until early in 
April, when they were found to be tmanimous in favour 
of Washington. “ The delay,” said he in a letter to 
General Knox, may be compared to a reprieve ; for in 
confidence I tell you (with the world it would obtain little 
credit), that my movements to the chair of government 
will be accompanied by feelings not unlike those of a 
culprit who is going to the place of his execution ; so un- 
willing am I, in the evening of a life nearly consumed in 
public cares, to quit a peaceful abode for an ocean of diffi- 
culties, without that competency of political skill, abilities, 
and inclination, which are necessary to manage the helm. 

I am sensible that I am embarking the voice of the people, 
and a good name of my own, on this voyage , but what 
returns will be made for them, Heaven alone can foretelL 
Integrity and fiimness aie all I can piomise. These, be 
the voyage long or short, shall never forsake me, although 
I may be deserted by all men; for of the consolations 
which are to be derived from these, under any circum- 
stances, the world cannot depiive me.” 

At length on the 14th of April he received a letter from 
the President of Congress, duly notifying him of his elec- 
tion; and he prepared to set out immediately for New 
York, the seat of government. An entry in his diary, 
dated Jhe 16th, says, “ About ten o’clock I bade adieu to 
Mount Vernon, to private life, and to domestic felicity ; 
and with a mind oppressed with more anxious and painful 
sensations than I have words to express, set out for New 
York with the best disposition to render service to my 
country in obedience to its call, but with less hope of 
answering its expectations.” 

At the first stage of his journey a trial of his tenderest? 
feelings awaited him in a public dinner given him at 
Alexandria, by his neighbours and personal Mends, among 
whom he had lived in the constant interchange of kind 
offices, and whc were so aware of the practical beneficence 
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his privifce character. A deep feeling of regret mingled 
with their festivity. The mayor, who presided, and spoke 
the sentiments of the people of Alexandria, deplored in hia 
departure the loss of the first and best of their citizens, the 
ornament of the aged, the model of the young, the improver 
cf their agriculture, the fiiend of their commerce, the pro- 
tector of their infant academy, the benefactor of their poor, 
— but “ go,” added he, “ and make a grateful people happy, 
who will be doubly grateful when they contemplate this 
new saciifice for their interests.” 

Washington was too deeply affected for many words in 
leply. “Just after having bade adieu to my domestic con- 
nections,” said he, “ this tender proof of your friendship is 
but too well calculated to awaken still further my sensi- 
bility and increase my regret at parting from the enjoy- 
ments of private life. All that now remains for me is to 
commit myself and you to the care of that beneficent Being 
who, on a former occasion, happily brought us together 
after a long and distressing separation. Perhaps the same 
gracious Providence will again indulge me. But words fail 
me. Unutterable sensations must, then, be left to more 
expressive silence, while from an aching heart I bid all my 
affectionate friends and kind neighbours farewell ! ” 

His progress to the seat of government was a continual 
ovation, ^e linging of bells and roaring of canonry pro- 
claimed his course through the country. The old and 
young, women and children, thronged the highways to 
bless and welcome him. Deputations of the most respect- 
able inhabitants from the principal places came forth to 
meet and escort him. At Baltimore, on his arrival and 
departure, his carriage was attended by a numerous caval- 
cade of citizens, and he w^as saluted by the thunder of 
artillery. 

At the frontier of Penmsylvania he was met by his former 
companion in arms, Mifidin, now governor of the State, who, 
with Judge Peters and a civil and military escort, was 
•icvaiting to receive him. Washington had hoped to be 
spared all military parade, but found it was not to be 
evaded. At Chester, where he stopped to breakfast, there 
were preparations for a public entrance into Philadelphia. 
Cavalry had assembled from the surrounding country ; a 
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Buperb white horse was led out for Washington to monnfc, 
and a grand procession set forward, with General St. Clair 
of revolutionary notoriety at its head. It gathered num- 
bers as it advanced, passed under triumphal arches en- 
twined with laurel, and entered Philadelphia amid the 
shouts of the multitude. 

A day of public festivity succeeded, ended by a display 
of fireworks. Washington’s reply to the congratulations of 
the mayor at a great civic banquet, spoke the genuine 
feelings of his modest nature, amid these testimonials of a 
world’s applause. “ When I contemplate the interposition 
of Providence, as it was visibly manifested in guiding us 
through the Eevolution, in preparing us for the reception 
of the general government, and in conciliating the good 
will of the people of America toward one another after its 
adoption, I feel myself oppressed and almost overwhelmed 
with a sense of divine munificence. I feel that nothing is 
due to my personal agency in all those wonderful and 
complicated events, except what can he attributed to an 
honest zeal for the good of my country.” 

We question whether any of these testimonials of a 
nation’s gratitude affected Washington more sensibly than 
those he received at Trenton. It was on a sunny afternoon 
when he arrived on the hanks of the Delaware, where, 
twelve years before, he had crossed in darkness and storm, 
through clouds of snow and drifts of floating ice, on his 
daring attempt to strike a blow at a triumphant enemy. 

Here at present all was peace and sunshine, the broad 
river flowed placidly along, and crowds awaited him on the 
opposite bank, to hail him with love and transport. 

We will not dwell on the joyous ceremonials with which 
he was welcomed, hut there was one too peculiar to be 
omitted. The reader may remember Washington’s gloomy 
night on the banks of the Assunpink, which flows through 
Trenton ; the camp fires of Cornwallis in front of him ; the 
Delaware full of floating ice in the rear ; and his sudden 
resolve on that midnight retreat which turned the fortunes 
of the campaign. On the bridge crossing that eventful 
stream, the ladies of Trenton had caused a triumphal arch 
to be erected. It was entwined with evergreens and 
laurels, and bore the insciiption, “The defender of the 
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motlicr? will be the protector of the daughters.*’ At this 
bridge the matrons of the city were assembled to pay Lim 
leverence, and as he passed under the arch a number of 
young girls, dressed in white and crowned with garlands, 
strewed flowers before him, singing an ode expressive of 
their love and gratitude. Never was ovation more graceful, 
touching, and sincere ; and Washington, tenderly affected, 
declared that the impression of it on his heart could never 
be effaced. 

His whole progress through New Jersey must have 
afforded a similar contrast to his weary marchings to and 
fro, harassed by doubts and perplexities, with bale fires 
biazdng on its hills, instead of festive illuminations, and 
when the nnging of bells and booming of cannon, now so 
joyous, were the signals of invasion and maraud. 

In respect to his reception at New York, Washington 
had signified in a letter to Governor Clinton, that none 
could be so congenial to his feelings as a quiet entry devoid 
of ceremony; but his modest wishes were not complied 
with. At Elizabethtown Point, a committee of both Houses 
of Congress, with various civic functionaries, waited by 
appointment to receive him. He embarked on board of a 
splendid barge, constructed for the occasion. It was manned 
by thirteen branch pilots, masters of vessels, in white uni- 
forms, and cjommanded by Commodoie Nicholson. Other 
l)aiges fancifully decorated followed, having on boaid the 
heads of departments and other public officers, and several 
distinguished citizens. As they passed through the strait 
between the Jerseys and Staten Island, called the Kills, 
other boats decorated with flags fell in their wake, imtil 
the whole, forming a nautical procession, swept up the 
broad and beautfful bay of New York, to the sound of in* 
strumental music. On board of two vessels were parties 
of ladies and gentlemen who sang congratulatory odes as 
Washington’s baige approached. The ships at anchor in 
the harbour, dressed in colours, fired salutes as it passed. 
yne_ alone, the Galveston, a Spanish man-of-war, displayed 
no signs of gratiilation until the barge of the general was 
nearly abreast, when suddenly, as if by magic, the yards wore 
manned, the ship burst forth, as it were, into a full'array 
of flags and signals, and thundered a salute of thirteen gung 
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He approached the landing-place of Murray’s Wharf 
amid the ringing of bells, the roaring of canoniy, and the 
shouting of multitudes collected on every pier-head. On 
landing, he was received by Governor Clinton. General 
Knox, too, who had taken such affectionate leave of him on 
his retirement from military life, was there to welcome him 
in his civil capacity. Other of his fellow-soldiers of the 
Eevolution were likewise there, mingled with the civic 
dignitaries. At this juncture, an officer stepped up and 
rec^uested Washington’s orders, announcing himself as com 
manding his guard. Washin^n desired him to proceed 
according to the directions he might have received in the 
present arrangements, but that for the future the affection 
of his fellow-citizens was all the guard he wanted. 

Carpets had been spread to a carriage prepared to convey 
liim to his destined residence, but he preferred to walk. 
He was attended by a long civil and mihtary train. In the 
streets through which he passed the houses were decorated 
with flags, silken banners, gai lands of flowers and ever- 
greens, and bore his name in every form of ornament. 
The streets were crowded with people, so that it was with 
difficulty a passage could be made by the city officers. 
Washington frequently bowed to the multitude as he 
passed, taking off his hat to the ladies, who thronged eveiy 
window, waving their handkerchiefe, throwing flowers be- 
fore him, and many of them shedding tears of enthusiasm. 

That day he dined with his old friend Governor Clinton, 
who had invited a numerous company of public func- 
tionaries and foreign diplomatists to meet him, and in the 
evening the city was bnlliantly illuminated. 

Would the reader know the effect upon Washington’s 
mind of this triumphant entry into Kew York ? It was to 
depress rather th a n to excite him. Modestly diffident of 
his abilities to cope with the new duties on which he was 
entering, he was overwhelmed by what he regarded as 
proofs of public expectation. Noting in his diary the 
events of the day, he writes : — “ The display of boats 
which attended and joined us on this occasion, some with 
vocal and some with instrumental music on board; the 
decorations of the ships, the roar of cannon, and the loud 
acclamations of the people, which rent the skies, as 1 passed 
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aloiLg the wharves, filled my mind with sensations as pain- 
ful (considering the reverse of this scene, which may he the 
case after all my labours to do good) as they are pleasmg. 

The inauguration was delayed for seveial days by a 
question which had risen as to the form or title by which, 
the President elect was to be addressed ; and this had been 
deliberated in a committee of both Houses. ^ The question 
had been mooted without Washington’s privity, and con- 
trary to his desire . as he feared that any title might 
awaken the sensitive jealousy of republicans, at a moment 
when it was all important to conciliate public good-will to 
the new form of government. It was a relief to him, there- 
fore, when it was finally resolved that the address should 
be simply “ the Piesident of the United States,” without 
any addition of title ; a judicious form which has remained 
to the present day. 

The inauguration took place on the 30th of April. ^ At 
nine o’clock in the morning there were religious services 
in all the churches, and prayers put up for the blessing of 
Heaven on the new government. At twelve o’clock the 
city troops paiaded before Washington’s door, and soon 
after the committees of Congress and heads of departments 
came in their carriages. At half-past twelve the proces- 
sion moved forward preceded by tbe troops , next came the 
committees and heads of departments in their caniages; 
then Washington in a coach of state; his aide-de-camp. 
Colonel Humphieys, and his secretary, Mr. Lear, in his 
own caniage. The foieign ministers and a long tiain of 
citizens bi ought up the rear. 

About two hundred yards before reaching the hall, 
Washington and his suite alighted from their carriages, 
and passed through the troops, who were drawn up on each 
side, into the h^ and senate-chamber, where the Vice 
President, the Senate, and House of Pepi esentati ves were 
assembled. The Vice-President, John Adams, recently 
inaugurated, advanced and conducted Washington to a 
chair of state at the up]ier end of the room. A solemn 
^ence prevailed , when the \ ice- President rose, and in- 
formed him that all things were prepai ed for him to take 
tlie oath of office required hy the constituti(jn. 

The oath was to he administered hy the Chancellor of 
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the State of New York in a halcony in front of the senate 
chamber, and in full -view of an immense multitude occu- 
pying the street, the windows, and even roofs of the adja- 
cent houses. The balcony formed a kind of open recess, 
with lofty columns supporting the roof. In the centre was 
a table with a covering of crimson velvet, upon which lay 
a superbly bound Bible on a crimson velvet cushion. This 
was all the paraphernalia for the august scene. 

All eyes were fixed upon the balcony, when, at the 
appointed hour, Washington made his appearance, accom- 
panied by various public functionaries, and members o 
the Senate and House of Eepresentatives. He was clad 
in a full suit of dark-brown cloth, of American manufac- 
ture, with a steel-hilted dress swoid, white silk stockings, 
and silver shoe-buckles. His hair was dressed and pow- 
dered in the fashion of the day, and worn in a bag and 
solitaire. 

His entrance on the balcony was hailed by universal 
shouts. He was evidently moved by this demonstration of 
public affection. Advancing to the front of the balcony, 
he laid his hand upon his heart, bowed several times, and 
then letreated to an arm-chair near the table. The popu- 
lace appeared to understand that the scene had overcome 
him, and weie hushed at once into profound silence. 

After a few moments Washington rose and again came 
forward. John Adams, the Yice-President, stood on his 
right; on his left the Chancellor of the State, Eobert R. 
Livingston, somewhat in the rear were Eoger Sherman, 
Alexander Hamilton, Generals Knox, St. Clair, the Baron 
Steuben, and others. 

The Chancellor advanced to administer the oath pre- 
scribed by the constitution, and Mr. Otis, the Secretary of 
the Senate, held up the Bible on its ciimson cushion. The 
oath was read slowly and distinctly, Washington at the 
same time laying his hand on the open Bible. When it 
was concluded, he replied solemnly, “ I swear — so help mo 
God I ” Mr. Otis would have raised the Bible to his lips^ 
but he bowed down reverently and kissed it. 

The Chancellor now stepped forward, waved his nand, 
and exclaimed, “ T^ong live George Washington, President 
of the United States ! At this moment a flag was dia- 
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played on the cupola of the hall, on which signal there was 
a general discharge of artillery on the battery. All the 
bells in the city rang out a jo^ul peal, and the multitude 
lent the air with acclamations. 

Washington again bowed to the people and returned into 
the senate chamber, where he delivered, to both Houses of 
Congress, his inaugural address, characterised by his usual 
modesty, moderation, and good sense, but uttered with a 
voice deep, slightly tremulous, and so low as to demand 
close attention in the listeners. Aiter this he proceeded 
with the whole assemblage on foot to St. Paul’s church, 
where prayers suited to the occasion were read by Dr. Pre- 
vost, bishop of the Protestant Episcopal church in New 
York, who had been appointed by the Senate one of the 
chaplains of Congress. So closed the ceremonies of the 
inauguration. 

The whole day was one of sincere rejoicing, and in the 
evening there were brilliant illuminations and fireworks. 

We have been accustomed to look to Washington’s pri- 
vate letters for the sentiments of his heart. Those written 
to several of his friends immediately after his inauguration 
show how little he was excited by his official elevation. 
“ I greatly fear,” writes he, “ that my countrymen will 
expect too much from me. I fear, if the issue of public 
measures should not correspond with their sanguine ex- 
pectations, they will turn the extravagant, and I might 
almost say undue praises, which they are heaping upon me 
at this moment, into equally extravagant, though I will 
fondly hope unmerited, censures.” 

Little was his modest spirit aware that the praises so 
dubiously received were but the opening notes of a theme 
that was to increase from age to age, to pervade all lands, 
and endure throughout all generations. 

In the volumes here concluded we have endeavoured to 
narrate faithfully the career of Washington from childhood, 
i^hrongh his early surveying expeditions in the \^demess, 
his diplomatic mission to the French posts on the frontier, 
his campaigns in the French war, his arduous trials as 
commander-in-chief throughout the Bevolution, the* noble 
simplicity of his life in retirement, until we have showit 
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him elevated to the presidential chair, by no effort of hia 
own, in a manner against his wishes, by the unanimous 
vote of a grateful country. 

The plan of our work has necessarily carried us widely 
into the campaigns of the Eevolution, even where Wash- 
ington was not present in person ; for his spirit pervaded 
and directed the whole, and a general knowledge of the 
whole is necessary to appreciate the sagacity, forecast, 
enduring fortitude, and comprehensive wisdom with which 
he conducted it. He himself has signified to one who 
aspired to write his biography, that any memoirs of his 
life, distinct and unconnected with the history of the war, 
would be unsatisfactory. In treating of the Eevolution, we 
have endeavoured to do justice to what we consider its 
most striking characteristic; the greatness of the object 
and the scantiness of the means. We have endeavoured to 
keep in view the prevailing poverty of resources, the scan- 
dalous neglects, the squaHd miseries of all kinds, with 
which its champions had to contend in their expeditions 
through trackless wildernesses, or thinly peopled regions ; 
beneath scorching suns or inclement sMes ; their wintry 
marches to be traced by bloody footprints on snow and ice ; 
their desolate wintry encampments, rendered still more 
desolate by nakedness and famine. It was in the patience 
and fortitude with which these ills were sustained by a 
half-disciplined yeomanry, voluntary exiles from their 
homes, destitute of all the “ pomp and circumstance ” of 
war to excite them, and animated solely by their patriotism, 
that we read the noblest and most affecting characteristics 
of that great struggle for human rights. They do wrong 
to its moral grandeur, who seek by commonplace exagge- 
ration to give a melodramatio effect and false glare to its 
military operations, and to place its greatest triumphs in the 
conflicts of the field. Lafayette showed a true sense of the 
nature of tjae struggle, when Napoleon, accustomed to 
effect ambitious purposes by hundreds of thousands of 
troops, and tens of thousands of slain, sneered at the scanty*^ 
armies of the Ameiican Eevolution and its “ bc^asted 
battles.” Sire,” was the admirable and comprehensive 
reply,* “ it was the grandest of causes won by skirmishes 
of sentinels and outposts.” 

In regard to the character and conduct of Washi-nyton 
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we have endeavoured to place his deeds in the clearest 
Ught, and left them to speak for themselves, generally 
avoiding comment or enloginm. We have quoted his own 
"■ords and writings largely, to explain his feelings and 
motives, and give the true key to his policy; for never 
Hid man leave a more truthfnl mirror of lus heart and 
mind, and a more thorough exponent of his conduct, than 
he has left in his copious correspondence. There his cha- 
racter is to be found in all its majestic simplicity, its 
massive grandeur, and quiet colossal strength. He was no 
hero of romance ; there was nothing of romantic heroism 
in his nature. As a warrior, he was incapable of fear, but 
made no merit of defying danger. He fought for a cause, 
but not for personal renown. Gladly, when he had won the 
cause, he hung up his sword never again to take it down. 
Glory, that blatant word, which haunts some military 
minds like the bray of the trumpet, formed no part of his 
aspirations. To act justly was his instinct, to promote 
the public weal his constant effort, to deserve the “ affec- 
tions of good men ” his ambition. With such qualifications 
for the pure exercise of sound judgment and comprehensive 
wisdom, he ascended the presidential chair. 

There for the present we leave him. So far our work is 
complete, comprehending the whole military life of Wash- 
ington, and his agency in public affairs, up to the forma- 
tion of our constitution. How well we have executed it, 
we leave to the public to detennine ; hoping to find it, as 
heretofore, far more easily satisfied with the result of our 
labours than we are ourselves. Should the measure of 
health and good spirits, with which a kind Providence has 
blessed us beyond the usual term of literary labour, be still 
continued, we may go on, and in another volume give the 
presidential career and closing life of Washington. In the 
mean time, having found a resting-place in our task, we 
stay our hands, lay by our pen, and seek that relaxation 
and repose which gather ing years requite. 


W. J. 
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CHAPTEE CLXVI. 

Tlienew Government — Domestic and Foreign Relations — WasRing- 
ton’s anxious Position — Its difficulties — Without Cabinet or Con- 
stitutional Advisers — John Jay — Hamilton — His efficient Support 
of the Constitution and Theoretic Doubts — James Madison — Knox 
— His Characteristics. 

The eyes of the world were upon Washington at the com- 
mencement of his administration. He had won laurels in 
the field would they continue to flourish in the cabinet ‘r 
His position was surionnded by difficulties. Inexperienced 
in the duties of civil administration, he was to inaugurate 
a new and untried system of government, composed of 
States and people, as yet a mere expeiiment, to which 
some looked forward with buoyant confidence, — many with 
doubt and apprehension. 

He had moreover a high-spirited people to manage, in 
whom a jealous passion for freedom and independence had 
been strengthened by war, and who might bear with im 
patience even the restraints of self-imposed government. 
The constitution which he was to inaugurate had met with 
vehement opposition, when under discussion in the General 
and State governments. Only three States, New Jersey, 
Delaware, and Georgia, had accepted it unanimously. 
Several of the most important States had adopted it by a 
mere majority; five of them under an expressed expec- 
tation of specified amendments or modifications ; while 
two States, Ehode Island and North Carolina, still stood 
aloof. 

It is true, the irritation produced by the conflict of 
opinions in the general and State conventions, had, in a 
great measure, subsided ; but circumstances might occur 
to inflame it anew. A diversity of opinions still existed 
concerning the new government. Some feared that it 
would have too little control over the individual States ; 
that the political connection would prove too weak to pre«% 
serve order and prevent civil strife ; others, that it would 
be too strong for their sepaiate independence, and would 
tend towards consolidation and despotism. 

The very extent of the country ho was called upon to 
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govern, ten times larger than that of any previous republic* 
must have pressed with weight upon Washington’s mind. 
It presented to the Atlantic a front of fifteen hundred 
miles, divided into individual States ; differing in the 
forms of their local governments, differing from each other 
in interests, in territorial magnitudes, in amount of popu- 
lation, in manners, soils, climates, and productions, and 
the characteristics of their several peoples. 

Beyond the AUeghanies extended regions almost bound- 
less, as yet for the most part wild and uncultivated, the 
asylum of roving Indians and restless, discontented white 
meja. Vast tracts, however, were rapidly being peopled, 
and would soon be portioned into sections requiring local 
governments. The great natural outlet for the exportation 
of the products of this region of inexhaustible fertility 
was the Mississippi ; but Spain opposed a barrier to the 
free navigation of tliis river. Here was peculiar cause of 
solicitude. Before leaving Mount Vernon, Washington 
had heard that the hardy yeomanry of the far West were 
becoming impatient of this barrier, and indignant at the 
apparent indifference of Congress to their prayers for its 
removal. He had heard, moreover, that British emissaries 
were fostering these discontents, sowing the seeds of dis- 
affection, and offering assistance to the Western people to 
seize on the city of New Orleans and fortify the mouth of 
the Mississippi; while, on the other hand, the Spanish 
authorities at New Orleans were represented as intriguing 
to effect a separation of the Western territory from the 
Union, with a view or hope of attaching it to the dominion 
of Spain. 

Great Britain, too, was giving grounds for territorial 
solicitude in these distant quarters by retaining possession 
of the Western posts, the surrender of which had been 
stip^ated by treaty. Her plea was, that debts due to 
British subjects, for which by the same treaty the United 
States were bound, remained unpaid. This the Americans 
^aBeged was a mere pretext ; the real object of their reten- 
tion l^ing the monopoly of the fur trade; and to the 
mischievous influence exercised by these posts over the 
Indian tribes, was attributed much of the hostile disposi- 
tion manifested by the latter along the Western frontier. 
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While these brooding causes of anxiety existed at home, 
the foreign commerce of the Union was on a most unsatis- 
factory footing, and required prompt and thorough atten- 
tion. It was subject to maraud, even by the corsairs of 
Algiers, Tunis, and Tripoli, who captured American mer- 
chant vessels and carried their crews into slavery; no 
treaty having yet been made with any of the Barbary 
powers excepting Morocco. 

To complete the perplexities which beset the new 
government, the finances of the country were in a lament- 
able state. There was no money in the treasury. The 
efforts of the former government to pay or fund its debts 
had failed; there was a universal state of indebtedness, 
foreign and domestic, and public credit was prostrate. 

Such was the condition of affairs when Washington en- 
tered upon his new field of a'ction. He was painfully 
aware of the difficulties and dangers of an undertaking in 
which past history and past experience afforded no pre- 
cedents. “I walk, as it were, on untrodden ground,*’ 
said he; *‘so many untoward circunastances may intervene 
in such a new and critical situation, that I shall feel an 
insuperable diffidence in my own abilities. I feel, in the 
execution of my arduous office, how much I shall stand in 
need of the countenance and aid of every friend to myself, 
of every friend to the revolution, and of every lover of 
good government.” ^ 

As yet he was without tne support of constitutional 
advisers, the departments under the new government not 
being organized ; he could turn with confidence, however, 
for counsel in an emergency to John Jay, who still re- 
mained at the head of affairs, where he had been placed in 
1784. He w’as sure of sympathy also in his old comrade, 
General Knox, who continued to officiate as secretary of 
war ; while the affairs of the treasury were managed by 
board, consisting of Samuel Osgood, Walter Livingston, 
and Arthur Lee. Among the personal friends not in office, 
to whom Washington felt that he could safely have ret^ 
course for aid in initiating the new government, wan 
Alex^ ler Hamilton. It is true, many had their doubts of 
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his sincere adhesion to it. In the convention in Philadel- 
phia, he had held up the British constitution as a model to 
be approached as nearly as possible, by blending some of 
the advantages of monarchy with the republican form. 
The foim finally adopted was too low-toned for him ; he 
feared it might prove feeble and inefficient ; but he voted 
for it as the best attainable, advocated it in the State con- 
vention in New York, and in a series of essays, collectively 
known as The Federalist, written conjunctively with Madi- 
son and Jay ; and it was mainly through his efforts as a 
speaker and a writer that the constitution was ultimately 
accepted. Still many considered him at heart a monai chist, 
and suspected him of being secretly bent upon bringing 
the existing government to the monarchical form. In this 
they did him injustice. He still continued, it is true, to 
doubt whether the republican theory would admit of a 
vigoious execution of the laws, but Tvas clear that it 
ought to be adhered to as long as there was any chance for 
its success. “ The idea of a perfect equality of political 
rights among the citizens, exclusive of all permanent or 
hereditary distinctions,” had not hitherto, he thought, 
from an imperfect structure of the government, had a fair 
trial, and “ was of a nature to engage the good wishes of 
every good man, whatever might be his theoretic doubts ; ” 
the endeavour, therefore, in his opinion, ought to be to 
give it “ a better chance of success by a government more 
capable of eneigy and order.” ‘ 

Washington, who knew and appreciated Hamilton’s cha- 
racter, had implicit confidence in his sincerity, and felt 
assured t^t he would loyally aid in carrying into effect 
the constitution as adopted. 

It was a gpreat satisfaction to Washington, on looking 
round for reliable advisers at this moment, to see James 
Madison among the members of Congress . Madison, who 
had been with hm in the convention, wno had laboured 
in The^ Federalist, and whv.ee talents as a speaker, and 
•calm, dispassionate reasoner ; whose extensive infoimation 
and legislative experience destined him to be a leader in 
the House. Highly appreciating his intellectual and moral 


* Hamiltan's Writings, iv. 273 
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wortli, Washington would often turn to him for counsel. 
“ I am troublesome, ” would he say, “ but you must excuse 
me ; ascribe it to friendship and confidence.” 

Knox, of whose sure sympathies we have spoken, was in 
strong contrast with the cool statesman just mentioned. 
His mind was ardent and active, his imagination vivid, as 
was his language. He had abandoned ihe military garb, 
but still maintained his soldier-like air. He was large in 
person, above the middle stature, with a fall face, radiant’ 
and benignant, bespeaking his open, buoyant, generous 
nature. He had a sonorous voice, and sometimes talked 
rather grandly, flourishing his cane to give effect to his 
periods.^ He was cordially appreciated by Washington, 
who had experienced his prompt and efficient talent in 
time of war, had considered him one of the ablest officers 
of the revolution, and now looked to him as an energetic 
man of business, capable of giving practical advice in time 
of peace, and cherished for him that strong feeling of 
ancient companionship in toil and danger, which ^bound 
the veterans of the revolution firmly to each other 


CHAPTER CLXTIL 

Washington's Pxivacy beset with Visits of Compliment — Queries as* 
to the proper hne of Conduct in his Presidential Intercourse — 
Opimons of Adams and Hamilton — Jefferson as to the Authors of 
the minor Forms and Ceremonies — His whimsical Anecdote of the 
first Levee — Inaugural Ball. 

The moment the inauguration was over, Washington was 
made to perceive that he was no longer master of himself 
or of his home. “ By the time I had done breakfast,”’ 
writes he, “and thence till dinner, and afterwards till' 
bed-time, I could not get rid of the ceremony of one visit" 
before I bad to attend to another. In a word, I had no 
leisure to read or to answer the despatches that were“ 
pouring in upon me from all quarters.” 

How was he to be protected from these intrusions ? lii ' 
his former capacity as commander-in-chief of the armies, " 

^ See SuUivan^s ]^tters on Public Characters, p. 84« 
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his head-quarters had been guaided by sentinels and mili- 
tary etiquette ; but what was to guard the privacy of a 
popular chiei magistiate ^ 

What, too, were to be the forms and ceiemonials to be 
adopted in the presidential mansion, that would maintain 
the dignity of his station, allow him time for the perform- 
ance of its official duties, and yet be in harmony with 
the temper and feelings of the people, and the prevalent 
notions of equality and republican simplicity ? 

The conflict of opinions that had already occurred as to 
the form and title by which the President was to be ad- 
dressed, had made him aware that every step at the outset 
of his career would be subject to scrutiny, perhaps cavil, 
and might hereafter be cited as a precedent. Looking round, 
therefore, upon the able men at hand, such as Adams, 
Hamilton, Jay, Madison, he propounded to them a series 
of questions as to a hne of conduct proper for him to 
observe. 

In regard to visitors, for instance, would not one day in 
the week be sufficient for visits of compliment, and one 
hoim every morning (at eight o’clock for example) for 
visits on business ? 

Might he make social visits to acquaintances and public 
characters, not as President, but as private individual? 
And then as to his table — ^under the preceding form of 
government, the Presidents of Congress had been accus- 
tomed to give dinners twice a week to large parties of both 
sexes, and mvitations had been so indiscriminate, that 
eveiy one who could get introduced to the Piesident con- 
ceived he had a right to be invited to his board. The 
table was, therefore, alvvays crowded, and with a mixed 
company; yet, as it was in the nature of things impracti- 
cable to invite eveiybody, as many offences were given as 
if no table had been kept. 

Washington was resolved not to give general entertain- 
ments of this kind, but in his series of questions he asked 
whether he might not invite, informally or otherwise, six, 
eight, or ten official characters, including in lotaiion the 
members of both Houses of Congress, to dine with him on 
the days fixed for receiving company, without exciting 
clamours in the rest of the community. 
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Adams in liis reply talked of chamberlains, aides de-camp, 
masters of ceremony, and evinced a high idea of the presi- 
dential office and the state -with which it ought to be main- 
tained. “ The office,” writes he, “by its legal authority 
defined in the constitution, has no equal in the world 
excepting those only which are held by crowned heads ; 
nor is the royal authority in all cases to be compared to it. 
The royal office in Poland is a mere shadow in comparison 
with it. The Dogeship in Venice, and the Stadtholdership 
in Holland, are not so much— nei^er dignity nor authority 
can be supported in human minds, collected into nations 
or any great numbers, without a splendour and majesly in 
some degree proportioned to them. The sending and 
receiving ambassadors is one of the most splendid and im- 
portant prerogatives of sovereigns, absolute or limited, and 
this in our constitution is wholly in the President. If the 
state and pomp essential to this great department are not 
in a good degree preserved, it will be in vain for America 
to hope for consideration with foreign powers.”^ 

According to Mr. Adams, two days in a week would be 
required for the receipt of visits of compliment. Peisons 
desiring an interview with the President should make 
application through the minister of state. In every case 
the name, quality, or business of the visitor should be com- 
municated to a chamberlain or gentleman in waiting, who 
should judge whom to admit, and whom to exclude. The 
time for receiving visits ought to be limited, as for example, 
from eight to mne or ten o’clock, lest the whole morning 
be taken up. The President might invite what official 
characters, members of Congress, strangers, or citizens of 
distinction he pleased, in small parties without exciting 
clamours ; but this shotdd always be done without formality. 
His private life should be at his own discretion, as to 
giving or receiving informal visits among friends and 
acquaintances ; but in his official character, he should have 
no intercourse with society but upon public business, or at 
his levees. Adams, in die conclusion of his reply, in^ 
genuously confessed that his long residence abroad might 
have .impressed him with views of things incompatible 


^ Life and Works of John Adams, vol. viu p. 493, 
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with the piesent temper and feelings of his fellow-citizens ; 
and Jefferson seems to have been heartily of the same 
opinion, for, speaking of Adams in his Ana, he observes 
that “ the glare of royalty and nobility, during his mission 
to England, had made him believe their fascination a 
necessary ingredient in government.”* Hamilton, in his 
reply, while he considered it a primary object for the 
public good that the dignity of the presidential office 
should be supported, advised that care should be taken to 
avoid so high a tone in the demeanour of the occupant, as 
to shock the prevalent notions of equality. 

The President, he thought, should hold a levee at a fixed 
time once a week, remain half an hour, converse cursorily 
on indifferent subjects with such persons as invited his 
attention, and then retire. 

He should accept no invitations, give formal entertain- 
ments twice, or at most, four times m the year ; if twice, 
on the anniversaries of the declaration of independence and 
of his inauguration ; if four times, the anniversary of the 
treaty of alliance with Prance and that of the definitive 
treaty with Great Britain to be added. 

The President on levee days to give informal invitations 
to family dinners ; not more than six or eight to be asked 
at a time, and the civility to be confined essentially to 
members of the legislature, and other official characters ; — 
the President never to remain long at table. 

Ihe heads of departments should, of course, have access 
to the President on business. Poreign ministers of some 
descriptions should also be entitled to it, “ In Europe, I 
am informed,” writes Hamilton, “ ambassadors only have 
direct access to the chief magistrate. Something very near 
what prevails there would, in my opinion, be right. The 
distinction of rank between diplomatic characters requires 
attention, and the door of access ought not to be too wide 
to that class of persons. I have thought that the membeis 
of the Senate should also have a right of individual access 
^n matters relative to the piMic administration. In England 
and Prance peers of the realm have this right. We have 
none such in this country, but I believe it will be.satis- 


* JefiEerson'a Works, ix. 97. 
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factory to iLe people to know that there is some body of 
men in the state who have a right of continual commnni- 
cation with the President. It will he considered a safe- 
guard against secret combinations to deceive him.”^ 

The reason alleged by Hamilton for giving the Senate 
this privilege, and not the Eepresentatives, was, that in the 
constitution “ the Senate are coupled wilh the President 
in certain executive functions, treaties, and appointments. 
This makes them in a degree his constitutional counsellors, 
and gives them a peculiar claim to the right of access.” 

These are the only written replies that we have before 
us of Washington’s advisers on this subject. 

Colonel Humphreys, formerly one of Washington’s 
aides-de-camp, and recently secretary of Jefferson’s lega- 
tion at Paris, was at present an inmate in the presidential 
mansion. General Knox was frequently there; to these, 
Jefferson assures us, on Washington's authority, was 
assigned the task of considering and prescribing the minor 
forms and ceremonies, the etiquette, in fact, to be observed 
on public occasioi^s. Some of the forms proposed by them, 
he adds, were adopted. Others were so highly strained 
that Washington absolutely rejected them. Knox was no 
favourite with Jefferson, who had no sympathies with the 
veteran soldier, and styles him “ a man of parade,” and 
Humphreys he appears to think captivated by the cere- 
monials of foreign courts. He gives a whimsical account, 
which he had at a second or third hand, of the first levee. 
An ante-chamber and presence room were provided, and, 
when those who were to pay their court were assembled, 
the President set out, preened by Humphreys. After 
passing through the ante -chamber, the door of the inner 
loom was thrown open, and Humphreys entered first, call- 
ing out with a loud voice, “ The President of the United 
States.” The President was so much disconcerted with it 
that he did not recover in the whole time of the levee, and, 
when the company was gone, he said to Humphreys, 

Well, you have taken me in once, but by , you shal!^ 

never take me in a second time.” 

This anecdote is to be taken with caution, for Jefferson 


1 Hamiltoii*a Works, vol. iv. p. 3. 
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was disposed to receive any leport tliat placed the forms 
adopted in a disparaging point of view. ^ 

He gives in his Ana a still more whimsical account, on 
the authority of “ a Mr. Blown/’ of ihe ceremonials at an 
inanguiation ball at which Washington and Mrs. Washington 
presided in almost regal style. As it has been proved to be 
entirely incorrect, we have not deemed it worthy an inser- 
tion. A splendid ball was in fe,ct given at the Assembly 
Eooms, and another by the French Minister, the Count de 
Moustier, at both of which Washington was present and 
danced , but Mre. Washington was not at either of them, not 
being yet arrived, and on neither occasion were any mock 
regal ceremonials observed. Washington was the last man 
that would have tolerated anything of the kind. Our next 
chapter will show the almost casual manner in which the 
simple formalities of his republican court originated. 


CHAPTEE CLXVIIL 

Journey of Mrs. Washington to Mew York — Honours paid her in her 
Progress — Receptions at the Seat of Gk>vemment — The President's 
Equipage. 

Ox the 17th of May, Mrs. Washington, accompanied by her 
grandchildren, Eleanor Gustis and George Washington 
Parke Custis, set out from Mount Vernon in her travelling 
carriage with a small escort of horse, to join her husband 
at the seat of government ; as she had been accustomed to 
loin him at head-quarters, in the intervals of his revolu- 
tionary campaigns. 

Throughout the journey she was greeted with public 
testimonials of respect and aifection. As she approached 
Philadelphia, the President of Pennsylvania and other of 
the State functionaries, with a number of the principal in- 
habitants of both sexes, oame forth to meet her, and she 
attended into the city by a numerous cavalcade, and 
welcomed with the linging of hells and firing of cannon. 

Similar honours were paid her in her progress thiough 
Mew Jersey. At Elizabethtown she alighted at the resi- 
dence of Governor Livingston, whither Washington came 
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from Kew Yjrk to meet lier. They proceeded Oiencse by 
water, in the same splendid barge in which the general had 
been conveyed for his inauguration. It was manned, as on 
that occasion, ly thirteen master pilots, arrayed in white, 
and had several persons of note on boaid. There was a 
salute of thirteen guns as the barge passed the Battery at 
New York. The landing took place at Peck Slip, not far 
from the presidential residence, amid the enfiiusiastic 
cheers of an immense multitude. 

On the following day Washington gave a demi-official 
dinner, of which Mr. Wingate, a senator from New Hamp- 
shire, who was present, wiites as follows ; — “ The guests 
consisted of the Vice-President, the foreign ministers, the 
heads of departments, the Speaker of the House of Eepre- 
sentatives, and the Senators from New Hampshire and 
Georgia, the then most Northern and Southern States. It 
was the least showy dinner that I ever saw at the Presi- 
dent’s table, and the company was not large. As theie 
was no chaplain present, the President himself said a very 
shoil; grace as he was sitting down. After dinner and 
dessert were finished, one glass of wine was passed around 
the table, and no toast. The President rose, and all the 
company letired to the drawing-room, from which the 
guests departed, as every one chose, without ceremony.” 

On the evening of the following day, (Friday, May 
29th,) Mrs. Washington had a general reception, which 
was attended by all that was distinguished in official and 
fashionable society. Henceforward there were similar re- 
ceptions every Friday evening, from eight to ten o'clock, to 
which the families of all persons of respectability, native 
or foreign, had access, without special invitation ; and at 
which -flie President was always present These assem- 
blages were as free from ostentation and restraint as the 
ordinary receptions of polite society; yet the reader will 
find they were soon subject to invidious misrepresentation ; 
and cavilled at as “ court-like levees ” and “ queenly draw- 
ing-rooms.” ^ 

Beside these public receptions, the presidential family 
had its private circle of social intimacy ; the President, 
moreover, was always ready to receive visits by appoint- 
ment on public or private business. 
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The sanctity and quiet of Sunday were strictly observed 
by Washington. He attended church in the moming, and 
passed the afternoon alone in his closet. iNo visitors were 
admitted, excepting perhaps an intimate friend in the even- 
ing, which was spent by Mm m the bosom of his fe,mily. 

The household establishment was conducted on an ample 
and dignified scale, but without ostentation, and regulated 
with charaotenstic system and exactness. Samuel Fraunces, 
pnce landloid of the city tavern in Broad street, where 
Washington took leave of the officers of the army in 1783, 
yras now Steward of the presidential household. He was 
required to render a weekly statement of receipts and 
expenditures, and warned to guard against waste and ex- 
travagance. “ We are happy to inform our readers,” says 
Fenno’s Gazette of the day, “ that the President is deter- 
mined to pursue that system of legularity and economy in 
his household wMch has always marked Ms public and pri- 
vate life.” 

In regard to the deportment of Washington at tMs junc- 
ture, we have been informed by one who had oppoiiunities 
of seeing him, that he still retamed a military air of com- 
mand wMch had become habitual to him. At levees and 
drawing-rooms he sometimes appeared cold and distant, but 
this was attributed by those who best knew hiTn to tbe 
novelty of his position and his innate diffidence, which 
seemed to morease with the light wMoh his renown shed 
about him. Though reserved at times, his reserve had 
nothing repulsive in it, and in social intercourse, where he 
was no longer xmder the eye of critical supervision, soon 
gave way to soldierlike frankness and cordiality. At all 
times his courtesy was genuine and benignant, and totally 
free from that stately condescension sometimes mistaken 
for politeness. Nothing we aie told could suipass the 
noble grace with wMch he presided at a ceremonial dinner ; 
kindly attentive to all Ms guests, but particularly attentive 
to put those at their ease and in a favourable light, who 
appeared to be most diffident. 

‘ As to Mrs. Washington, those who really knew her at the 
time, speak of her as free from pretension or aflectation ; 
Undazzled by her position, and dischaiging its duties with 
the truthful simplicity and real good-breeding ol one ao- 
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customed to preside over a hospitable mansion in the 
Ancient Dominion.” She had her husband’s predilection 
for private life. In a letter to an intimate she wiites : — 
“It is owing to the kindness of our numerous friends in 
all quarteis that my new and unwished for situation is not 
indeed a burden to me. When I was much younger, I 
should probably have enjoyed the innocent gaieties of life 
as much as most persons of my age , but I had long since 
placed all the prospects of my future worldly happiness in 
the still enjoyments of the fireside at Mount Vernon. 

“ I little thought, when the war was finished, that any 
circumstances could possibly happen, which would call the 
General into public life again. I had anticipated that from 
that moment we should be suffered to grow old together in 
solitude and tranquillity. That was the first and dearest 
wish of my heart.” ‘ 

Much has been said of Washington’s equipages when at 
New York, and of his having four, and sometimes six horses 
before his carriage, with servants and outriders in rich 
livery. Such style we would premise was usual at the 
time both in England and the colonies, and had been occa- 
sionally maintained by the continental dignitaries, and by 
Governors of the several States, prior to the adoption of the 
new constitution. It was still prevalent, we are told, among 
the wealthy planters of the South, and sometimes adopted 
by “merchant princes” and rich individuals at the North, 

Jt does not appear, however, that Washington ever in- 
dulged in it through ostentation. When he repaiied to the 
Hall of Congress, at his inauguration, he was dravna by a 
single pair of horses in a chariot presented for the occasion, 
on the panels of which were emblazoned the arms of the 
United States. 

Beside this modest equipage there was the ample family 
carriage which had been brought from Virginia. To this 
four horses were put when the family drove out into the 
country, the state of the roads in those days requiring it. 
For the same reason six horses were put to the same vehicle*^ 
on jouinej^s, and once on a state occasion. If there was any- 
thing he was likely to take a pride in, it was horses ; he was 


Quoted in a note to Sparks, p. 422, 
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passionately fond of tliat noble animal, and mentiu n is oc- 
casionally made of four white horses of great beauty which 
he owned while in N ew York.^ His favourite exei cise when 
the weather permitted it was on horseback, accompanied by 
one or more of the members of his household, and he was 
noted always for being admirably mounted, and one of the 
best horsemen of his day. 


CHAPTEE CLXIX. 

Alarming Illness of the President — The Senate rejects one of his 
Nommations — His sensitive Vindication of it — Death of his Mother 

— Her Character — The Executive Departments instituted — Selec* 
tioD. of Officers for the Treasury and War Departments — Hamilton 
mstructed to report a Financial Flan at the next Session of Congi’ess 
— Arrangement of the Judiciary Department — Edmund Bandolph 

— Adjournment of Congress — Its Character, by Fisher Ames. 

As soon as Washington could command sufficient leisure to 
inspect papers and documents, he called unofficially upon 
the heads of departments to furnish him with such reports 
in writing as would aid him in gaining a distinct idea of 
the state of public affairs. For this purpose also he had 
lecourse to the public archives, and proceeded to make 
iiotes of the foreign official correspondence from the close of 
the war until his inauguration. He was interrupted in his 
task by a virulent attack of anthrax, which for several days 
threatened mortification. The knowledge of his perilous 
condition spread alaim through the community; he, how- 
ever, remained unagitated. His medical adviser was Dr. 
Samuel Bard, of New York, an excellent physician and 
most estimable man, who attended him with unremitting 
assiduity. Being alone one day with the doctor, IVashing- 

^ For some of these particulars concerning Washington we are 
indebted to the late William A, Duer, president of Columbia College, 
who m his boyhood was frequently in the President’s house, playmate 
of ^ung Custis, Mrs. Washington’s grandson. 

Washin0on*s Eestdences m New York, — The first Presidential residence 
was at the junction of Pearl and Cherry streets, Franklin square. At 
the end of about a year the President removed to the house on the 
west side of Broadway, near Hector street, afterwards known ae 
Banker’s Mansion House. Both of these buildings have disappeared, 
in the course of modem '‘improvements/* 
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ton regarded him steadily, and asked his candid opinion as 
to the probable result of his case. “ Do not flattei me with 
vain hopes,” said he with placid firmness , “lam not afraid 
to die, and therefore can bear the worst.” The doctor 
expressed hope, but owned that he had appiehen&ions, 
“ Whether to-night or twenty years hence, makes no dif- 
ference,” observed Washington. “ I know that I am in the 
hands of a good Providence.” His sufferings were intense, 
and his recovery was slow. Por six weeks he was obliged 
to lie on his right side ; but after a time he had his carriage 
BO contrived that he could extend himself at full length in 
it, and take exercise in the open air. 

While rendered morbidly sensitive by bodily pain, he 
suffered deep annoyance from having one of his earliest no- 
minations, that of Benjamin Fishbum, for the place of naval 
officer of the port of Savannah, rejected by the Senate. 

If there was anything in which Washington was scru- 
pulously conscientious, it was in the exercise of the nomi- 
nating power ; scrutinizing the fitness of candidates ; their 
comparative claims on account of public services and sacri- 
fices, and with regard to the equable distiibution of offices 
among the States ; in all which he governed himself solely 
by considerations for the public good. He was especially 
sciupulous where his own fidends and connections were 
concerned. “ So far as I know my own mind,” would he 
say, “ I would not be in the remotest degree influenced in 
making nominations by motives arising from the ties of 
family or blood.” 

He was principally hurt in the present instance by the 
want of deference on the part of the Senate, in assigning no 
reason for rejecting his nomination of Mr. Fishbum. He 
acquiesced, however, in the rejection, and forthvdth sent in 
the name of another candidate ; but at the same time admi- 
nistered a temperate and dignified rebuke. “ Whatever 
may have been the reasons which induced your dissent,” 
writes he to the Senate, “ I am persuaded that they were 
such as you deemed sufficient. Permit me to submit to 
your consideration, whether, on occasions where the pro- 
priety of nominations appears questionable to you, it would 
not be expedient to communicate that circumstance to me, 
and thereby avail yourselves of the information which led 
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me to make them, and wMcli I would with pleasure lay 
before you. Probably my reasons for nominating Mr. 
Fiehbum may tend to show that such a mode of proceed- 
ing, in such cases, might be useful. I will therefore detail 
them.” 

He then proceeds to state that Colonel Fishbum had 
served under his own eye with reputation as an officer and 
a gentleman ; had distinguished himself at the storming of 
Stony Point ; had repeatedly been elected to the Assembly 
of Georgia as a representative from Chatham County, in 
which Savannah was situated, had been elected by the 
officers of the militia of that county Lieutenant-Colonel of 
the militia of the district , had been member of the Execu- 
tive Council of the State, and president of the same ; had 
been appointed by the council to an office which he actually 
held, in the port of Savannah, nearly similar to that for 
which Washi^ton had nominated him. 

“ It appear^ therefore to me,” adds Washington, “ that 
Mr. Fishbum must have enjoyed the confidence of the militia 
officers in order to have been elected to a military rank — 
the confidence of the freemen, to have been elected to the 
Assembly — the confidence of the Assembly to have been 
selected for the Council — and the confidence of the Council 
to have been appointed collector of the port of Savannah.” 

We give this letter in some detail, as relating to the only 
instance in which a nomination by Washington was rejected. 
The reasons of the Senate for rejecting it do not appear. 
They seem to have felt his rebuke, for the nomination last 
made by him was instantly confirmed. 

While yet in a state of convalescence, Washington re- 
ceived intelligence of the death of his mother. The event, 
which took place at Fredericksbuig m Virginia, on the 
2oth of August, was not unexpected : she was eighty-two 
3 ^ears of age, and had for some time been RiTiTrmg under 
an incurable malady, so that when he last parted with her 
he had apprehei^ed that it was a final sepai-ation. Still 
he was deeply affected by the intelligence ; consoling him- 
self, however, with the reflection that “ Heaven had spared 
her to an age beyond which few attain ; had favoured her 
with the full enjoyment of her mental faculties, and as 
inueh bodily health as usually falls to the lot of fourscoic.” 
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. is represented as a wcman of 

strong plain sense, strict integrity, and an inflexible spirit 
of command. We have mentioned the exemplary manner 
in w^hich she, a lone widow, had trained her little flock in 
their childhood. The deference for her, then instilled into 
their minds, continued throughout life, and was manifested 
by Washington when at the height of his power and reputa- 
tion. Emin ently practical, she had thwarted his lailitary 
aspirings when he was about to seek honour in the British 
navy. During his early and disastrous campaigns on the 
frontier, she would often shake her head and exclaim, Ah I 
George had better have staid at home and cultivated his 
fanh.'* Even his ultimate success and renown had never 
dazzled, however much they may have gratified her. When 
others congratulated her, and were enthusiastic in his 
pmise, she listened in silence, and would temperately reply 
that he had been a good son, and she believed he h^ done 
his duty as a man. 

Hitherto the new government had not been properly 
organized, but its several duties had been performed by the 
officers who had them in charge at the time of Washington’s 
inauguration. It was not until the 10th of September that 
laws were passed instituting a department of Eoreign Affairs 
(afterwards termed Department of State), a Treasury de- 
partment, and a department of War, and fixing their 
respective salaries. On the following day Washin^n 
iioininated General Knox to the department of War, the 
duties of which that officer had hitherto discharged. 

The post of Secretary of the Treasury was one of far 
greater importance at the present moment. It was a time 
of .financial exigency. As yet ho statistical account of 
the oc^tiy had been attempted; its fiscal resources were 
wholly unknown ; its credit was almost annihilated, for it 
was obliged to borrow money even to pay the interest of its 
debts.; ' 

We have already quoted the language held by Washing- 
ton in regard to this state of things before he had assumed 
the direction of affairs. “ My endeavours shall be unremitr 
tingly exerted, even at the hazard of former fame or present 
populanty, to extricate my country from the embarrassments 
in which it m entangled through want of credit.* 
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Under all these circumstances, and to carry out these 
views, he needed an able and zealous coadjutor in the Trea- 
sury department — one equally solicitous with himself on 
the points in question, and more prepared upon them by 
financial studies and investigations than he could pretend 
to be. Such a person he considered Alexander Hamilton, 
whom he nominated as Secretary of the Treasury, and whose 
qualifications for the ofdce were so well understood by the 
Senate that his nomination was confirmed on the same day 
on which it was made. 

Within a few days after Hamilton’s appointment, the 
House of Eepresentatives (Sept 21), acting upon the policy 
so ardently desired by Washington, passed a resolution, 
declaring their opinion of the high importance to the 
honour and prosperity of the United States, that an ade- 
quate provision should be made for the support of public 
credit ; and instructing the Secretary of &e Treasury to 
prepare a plan for the purpose, and report it at their next 
session. 

The arrangement of the Judicial department was one of 
Washington’s earliest cares. On the 27th of September 
he wrote unofficially to Edmund Kandolph, of Virginia, 
informing him that he had nominated him Attomey- 
(xeneral of the United States, and would be highly gratified 
with his acceptance of that office. Some old recollections 
of the camp and of the early days of the revolution may 
have been at the bottom of this good-will, for Eandolph 
had joined the army at Cambridge in 1775, and acted for a 
time as aide-de-camp to Washington in place of Mifflin. 
He had since gained experience in legislative business as 
member of Congress from 1779 to 1782, Governor of Vir- 
ginia in 1786, and delegate to the convention in 1787. In 
the discussions of that celebrated body, he had been 
opposed to a single executive, professing to discern in the 
unity of that power the “ foetus of monarchy,” and pre- 
ferring an executive consisting of three ; whereas, in the 
opinion of others, this plural executive would be “ a kind 
or Cerberus with three heads.” Like Madison, he had dis- 
approved of the equality of suffrage in the Senate, and 
iee^ moreover, of opinion, that the President should be in- 
eligible to office after a given number of years. 
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Dissatisfied with some of the provisions of the constitution 
as adopted, he had refused to sign it ; but had afterwards 
supported it in the State convention of Virginia. As we 
recollect him many years afterwards, his appeal ance and 
address were dignified and prepossessing ; he had an ex- 
pressive countenance, a beaming eye, and somewhat of the 
ore rotando in speaking. Eandolph promptly accepted the 
nomination, but did not take bis seat in the cabinet until 
some months after Knox and Hamilton. 

By the judicial system established for the Federal Go- 
vernment, the Supreme Court of the United States was to 
be composed of a chief j'ustice and five associate j'udges. 
There were to be district courts with a j'udge in each State, 
and circuit courts held by an associate j'udge and a district 
judge. John Jay, of New York, received Qie appointment 
of Chief Justice, and, in a letter enclosing his commission, 
Washington expressed the singular pleasure he felt in 
addressing him “ as the head of that department which 
must be considered as the keystone of our political fabric.’* 

Jay’s associate judges were, John Kutledge of South 
Carolina, James Wilson of Pennsylvania, William Cushing 
of Massachusetts, John Blair of Virginia, and James Iredell 
of North Carolina. Washington had originally nominated 
to one of the judgeships his former military secretary, 
Eobert Harrison, familiarly known as the old Seoretary ; but 
he preferred the office of Chancellor of Maryland, recently 
conferred upon him. 

On the 29th of September, Congress adjourned to the 
first Monday in January, after an arduous session, in which 
many important questions had been discussed, and powers 
organized and distributed. The actual Congress was in- 
ferior in eloquence and shining talent to the tot Congress 
of the revolution ; but it possessed men well fitted for the 
momentous work before them ; sober, solid, upnght, and 
well informed. An admirable harmony had prevailed be- 
tween the legislature and the executive, and the utmost 
decorum had reigned over the public deliberations. 

Fisher Ames, then a young man, who had acquired a 
brilliant reputation in Massachusetts by the eloquence 
with which he had championed the new constitution in 
the convention of that important State, and who had re* 
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cently been elected to Congress, speaks oi it in tke fol- 
lowing terms : — “ I have never seen an assembly where 
so little art was used. If they wish to carry a point, it is 
directly declared and jnstifiled. Its merits and defects are 
plainly stated, not without sophistry and prejudice, but 
without management. * * * There is no intrigue, no 
caucusing, little of clanning together, little asperity in de- 
bate, or personal bitterness out of the House.” 


CHAPTER CLXX. 

The Department of State still mthout a Head — Sketch of Jefferson's 
Chamcter and Opinions — Deeply immersed m French Pohtics at 
Paris — Gouvemeur Morris abroad — Contrast of his and Jefferson's 
Views on the French Crisis — News of the French Revolution in 
* America — Popular Excitement — Washmgton's cautious Opinion 
on the Subject — Hamilton's apprehensive View — Jefferson offered 
a Place m the Oabmet as Secreta^ of State. 

The cabinet was stiU incomplete ; the department of 
foreign affairs, or rather of State, as it was now called, 
was yet to be supplied with a head. John Jay would 
have received the nomination, had he not preferred the 
bench, Washington next thought of Thomas Jefferson, 
who had so long filled the post of Minister Plenipotentiary 
at the Court of Versailles, but had recently solicited and 
obtained permission to return, for a few months, to the 
United States for the purpose of placing his children among 
their friends in their native country, and of arranging his 
private affairs, which had suffered from his protracted 
absence. And here we will venture a few particulars 
concerning this eminent statesman, introductory to the* 
important influence he was to exercise on national affairs. 

His political principles as a democratic republican had 
been avowed at an early date in his draft of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, and subsequently in the successful 
^war which he made upon the old cavalier traditions of his 
native State, its laws of entails and primogeniture, and ita 
church establishment ; a war which broke down the here^ 
ditary foitones and hereditary families, and put an end tc ' 
the hereditary aristocracy of the Ancient Dominion. 
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Being sent to Paris as minister plenipotentiary a year or 
two after tiie peace, lie arrived there, as he says, “ when 
the Ameiican revolution seemed to have awakened the 
thinking part of the French nation from the sleep of 
despotism in which they had been sunk.” 

Carrying with him his republican principles and zeal, 
his house became the resort of Lafayette and others of the 
French officers who had served in the American revolution. 
They were mostly, he said, young men little shackled by 
habits and prejudices, and had come back with new ideas 
and new impressions which began to be disseminated by 
the press and in conversation. Politics became the theme 
of all societies, male and female, and a veiy extensive and 
zealous party was formed, which acquired the appellation 
of the Patriot Party, who, sensible of the abuses of the 
government under which they lived, sighed for occasions 
of reforming it. This party, writes Jefferson, “ compre- 
hended all the honesty of the kingdom sufficiently at 
leisure to think, the men of letters, the easy bourgeois, the 
young nobility, partly from reflection, partly from the 
mode ; for these sentiments became matter of mode, and, 
as such, united most of the young women to the party,” 

By tMs party Jefferson was considered high auti^ority 
from his republican piinciples and experience, and his 
advice was continually sought in the great effbit for politi- 
cal reform which was daily growing stronger and stronger. 
His absence in Europe had prevented his taking part in 
the debates on the new constitution, but he had exercised 
his influence through his correspondence. “ I expressed 
freely,” writes he, “ in letters to my friends, and most par- 
ticularly to Mr. Madison and Greneral Washington, my 
approbations and objections.”^ What those approbations 
and objections were appears by the following citations, 
which are important to be kept in mind as illustrating his 
after conduct : — 

“ I approved, from the first moment, of the great mass 
of what is in the new constitution, the consolidation of the 
government, the organization into executive, legislative, 
and judiciary; the subdivision of the legislature, the 


Autobiography, Works, i. 79. 
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happy compromise of the interests between the gieat and 
little States by the different manner of voting in the 
different Houses, the voting by persons instead of States, 
the qualified negative on laws given to the executive, 
which, however, 1 should have liked better if associated 
with the judiciary also, as in New York, and the power of 
taxation . w^hat I disapproved from the first moment was 
the want of a Bill of lights to guard liberty against the 
legislative as well as against the executive branches of the 
government , that is to say, to secure freedom of religion, 
freedom of the press, freedom from monopolies, freedom 
fi om unlawful imprisonment, freedom from a permanent 
military, and a trial by jury in all cases deteiminable by 
the laws of the land.” 

What he gieatly objected to was the perpetual re-eligi- 
bility of the President. “ This, I fear,” said he, “ will 
make that an office for life, first, and then hereditary. I 
was much an enemy to monarchies before I came to 
Europe, and am ten thousand times more so since I have 
seen what they are. There is scarcely an evil known in 
these countries -which may not be traced to their king (is 
its source, nor a good which is not derived from the small 
fibres of republicanism existing among them. I can further 
say, -^dth safety, there is not a crowned head in Europe 
whose talents or merits would entitle him to he elected a 
vestiyman by the people of any parish in America.” ^ 

In shoit, such a hoiror had he imbibed of kingly rule, 
that, in a familiar letter to Colonel Humphreys, who had 
been his Secretary of Legation, he gives it as the duty of 
our young Bepublio “to besiege the throne of heaven with 
eternal piayeis, to extirpate from creation this class of 
human lions, tigers, and mammoths, called kings, from 
whom, let him peiish who does not say, ‘Good Lord, 
deliver us ^ ” 

Jefferson’s political fervour occasionally tended to ex- 
altation, but it was genuine. In his excited state he 
regarded with quick suspicion everything in his own 
country that appeared to him to have a regal tendency. 
His sensitiveness had been awakened by the debates in 


I Letter to Waahington, May 2, 1788. Works, ii. 375. 
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Congress as to the title to he given to the President, 
whether or not he should he addressed as His Highness ; 
and had been relieved by the decision that he was to have 
no title hut that of office, viz. Piesident of the United 
States. “ I hope,” said Jefferson, “ the teinis of Excel- 
lency, Honour, Worship, Esquire, for ever disappear fiom 
among us from that moment. I wish that of Mr. would 
follow them.” ^ 

AVith regard to the re-eligibility of the President, hia 
anxiety was quieted for the present, by the elevation of 
\A’'ashington to the Presidential chair. “ Since the thing 
[re-eligibility] is established,” wiites he, “I would wish 
it not to be altered during the life-time of our great leader, 
whose executive talents aie superior to those, 1 believe, of 
any man in the world, and who, alone, by the authority of 
his name, and the confidence leposed in his perfect integ- 
rity, is fully qualified to put the new government so under 
way as to secure it against the efforts of opposition. But, 
having derived fiom our eiTor all the good there was in it, 

I hope we shall correct it the moment we can no longer 
have the same name at the helm.” ® 

Jefifereon, at the time of which we are speaking, was, as 
we have shown, deeply immersed in French politics and 
interested in the success of the Patriot Party, in its 
efforts to reform the country. His despatches to govern- 
ment all proved how strongly he was on the side of the 
people. “ He considered a successful reformation in France 
as insuring a general reformation throughout Europe, and- 
the resurrection to a new life of their people now ground to 
dust by the abuses of the governing powers.” 

Gouverneur Moruis, who was at that time in Paris on 
private business, gives a drfferent view of the state of 
things produced by the Patriot Parly. Mornis had arrived 
in Paris on the 3rd of February, 1789, furnished by 
AVashington with letters of introduction to persons in 
England, France, and Holland. His brilliant talents^ , 
ready conversational powers, easy confidence in society, 
and striking aristocratical appearance, had given him great 
cun’euoy, especially in the court party and among the 

r Letter to Mr Carmichael, Works, iii 88. 

• Letter to F. Hopkmson, Works, ii. 587. 
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ancient noT:>ility ; in which direction his tastes most in- 
clined. He had renewed his intimacy with Lafayette, 
whom he found “ full of politics,” but “ too republican for 
the genius of his country.” 

In a letter to the French Minister residing in !N’ew 
York, Morris writes on the 23rd of Februaiy, 1789 : — 
“ Your nation is now in a most important crisis, and 
the great q^uestion — shall we hereafter have a constitu- 
tion, or shall will continue to be law? — employs every 
mind and agitates every heart in France. Even volup- 
tuousness itself rises from its couch of roses and looks 
anxiously abroad at the busy scene, to which nothing can 
now be indifferent. 

^ “Your nobles, your clergy, your people, are all in mo- 
tion for the elections. A spirit which has been dormant 
for generations starts up and stares about, ignorant of the 
means of obtaining, but ardently desirous to possess its 
object— -consequently active, energetic, easily led, but 
also easily, too easily, misled. Such is the instinctive love 
of freedom which now grows warm in the bosom of your 
country.” 

When the king was constrained by the popular voice to 
convene the States General at Yersailles for the purpose of 
discussing measures of reform, Jefferson was a constant 
attendant upon the debates of tiiat body. “I was much 
acquainted with the leading patriots of the Assembly,” 
writes he, “being from a country which had successfully 
passed through similar reform ; they were disposed to my 
acquaintance and had some confidence in me. I urged 
most strenuously an immediate compromise to secure what 
the government was now ready to yield, and trust to future 
occasions for what might still be wanting.” 

The “leading patriots” here spoken of were chiefly the 
deputies 'from Brittany, who, with others, formed an asso- 
ciation called ^the Breton Club, to watch the matters 
debated in Parliament, and shape the course of affairs. 

^ Moms, speaking of J efferson at this juncture, observes, 

“ He and I differ in our system of politics. He, with all 
the leaders of libeity here, is desirous of annihilating dis 
tinctions of order. How far such views may be right, 
respecting mankind in general, is, I think, extremely pro- 
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blematical. But, witb respect to tliis nation, I am snie it 
is wrong, and cannot eventuate well.”‘ 

Jefferson, in a letter to Thomas Paine (July 11), giving 
some account of the proceedings of the States General, 
obseives, — “ The National Assembly (for that is the name 
they take), having shown, through every stage of these 
tiansactions, a coolness, wisdom, and resolution to set file 
to the four comers of the kingdom, and to perish with it 
themselves rather than to relinquish an iota from their plan 
of a total change of government, are now in complete and 
undisputed possession of the Sovereignly. The executive 
and aristocracy are at their feet ; the mass of the nation, 
the mass of the clergy, and the aimy are with them ; they 
have prostrated the old government, and are now beginning 
to build one from the foundation.” 

It was but thiee days after the date of this letter that the 
people of Paris rose in their might, plundered the arsenal of 
the Invalides, furnished themselves with arms, stormed the 
Bastille ; and a national guard, foimed of the Bourgeoisie, 
with the tricoloured cockade for an emblem and L^ayette 
as commander, took Paris under its protection. 

Information of these events was given at midnight to 
the king at Versailles by Eochefoucauld-Liancourt. “ It is 
a revolt,” exclaimed the king. “ Sire,^' replied Liancouit, 
it is a rewlutwn 

Jefferson, in his despatches to government, spoke with 
admiiation of the conduct of the people throughout the 
violent scenes which accompanied this popular convulsion. 
“ There was a severity of honesty observed, of which no 
example has been known. Bags of money, offered on 
various occasions through fear or guilt, have been uni- 
formly refused by the mobs. The churches are now occu- 
pied in singing ‘ De Frofmdts ’ and ‘ Requiems ’ for the 
repose of the souls of the brave and vahant citizens who 
have sealed, with their blood, the liberty of the nation. 
* ^ * We cannot suppose this paroxysm confined to 
Paris alone ; the whole country must pass successively 
through it, and happy if they get through as soon and as 
well as Paris has done.”* 

^ Life of G Morris, i. 313. 

* Letter to John Jay. Jefferson’s Woiks, in. 80. 
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Gonvenieiir Morris, writing on the same subject to 
Washington, on the 31st of July, observes: — “You may 
consider the revolution as complete. The authority of the 
king and of the nobility is completely subdued; yet 1 
tremble for the constitution. They have all the romantic 
spirit and all the romantic ideas of government, which, 
happily for America, we were cured of before it was too 
late.” 

The foregoing brief notices of affairs in revolutionary 
France, and of the feelings with which they were viewed 
by American statesmen resident there, will be found of 
service in illustrating subsequent events in the United 
States. 

The first news of the revolution reached America in 
October, and was hailed by the great mass of the people 
ivith enthusiasm. Washington, in reply to his old comrade 
in arms, the Count de Eochambeau, observes : — “ I am per- 
suaded I express the sentiments of my fellow-citizens, 
when I offer an earnest prayer that it may terminate in the 
permanent honour and happiness of your government and 
people.” 

But, in a reply of the same date (13th Oct.) to Gouver- 
nexir Morris, he shows that his circumspect and cautious 
spiiit was not to be hurried away by popular excitement. 
“ The revolution w'hich has been effected in France,” 
writes he, “ is of so wonderful a nature, that the mind can 
hardly realize the fact. If it ends as our last accounts to 
the 1st of August predict, that nation will be the most 
powerful and happy in Europe ; but I fear, though it has 
gone triumphantly through the first paroxysm, it is not the 
last it has to encounter before matters are finally settled. 
In a word, the revolution is of too great a magnitude to be 
effected in so short a space, and with the loss of so httle 
Wood. The moiidfication of the king, the intrigues of the 
queen, and the discontent of the princes and nohlesse, will 
foment divisions, if pc^sible, in the National Assembly ; 
and they will, unquestionably, avail themselves of every 
faicx pas in the formation of the constitution, if they do not 
give a more open, active opposition. In addition to. these, 
the licentiousness of the people on one hand, and san- 
guinaiy punishments on the other, will alarm the best 
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disposed friends to the measure, and contribute not a little 
to the overthrow of their object. Great temperance, firm- 
ness, and foresight are necessary in the movements of that 
body. To forbear running from one extreme to another, is 
no easy matter: and should this be the case, rocks and 
shelves, not visible at present, may wreck the vessel, and 
give a lugher-toned despotism than the one which existed 
before.”^ 

Hamilton, too, regarded the recent events in France 
with a mixture of pleasure and apprehension. In a letter 
to Lafayette he writes . — “ As a fnend to mankind and to 
liberty, I rejoice in the effbits which you are making to 
establish it, while I fear much for the final success of the 
attempts, for the fate of those who are engaged in it, and 
for the danger, in case of success, of innovations greater 
than will consist with the real felicity of your nation. 
^ I dread disagreements among those who are liow 

united, about the nature of your constitution ; I dread the 
vehement character of your people, whom, I fear, you may 
find it more easy to bring on, than to keep within proper 
bounds after you have put them in motion. I dread the 
interested refractoriness of your nobles, who cannot all be 
gratified, and who may be unwilling to submit to the 
requisite sacrifices. And I dread the reveries of your 
philosophic politicians, who appear in the moment to have 
great influence, and who, being mere speculatists, may 
aim at more refinement than suits either with human 
nature or the composition of your nation.’'® 

The opposite views and feelings of Hamilton and Jeffer- 
son, with regard to the French revolution, are the more 
interesting, as these eminent statesmen were soon to be 
brought face to face in the cabinet, the policy of which 
would be greatly influenced by French aftairs ; for it was 
at this time that Washington wrote to Jefferson, offering 
him the situation of Secretary of State, but forbearing to 
nominate a successor to his post at the Court of Versailles, 
until be should be informed of his determmalion. 

1 Writings of Washington, x. 39. 

. 3 Hamilton’s Works, v. 440. 
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Washington’s Journey through the Eastern States*— John Hancock-— 
Clashing between the Civil and Municipal Authorities on the Presi- 
dent’s Entry into Boston — A Contest of Etiquette — Washington’s 
account of his Entry — His Reception — A new Punctilio — Address 
of the Cincinnati Society — Return to New York. 

At the time of writing the letter to Jefferson, offering him 
the department of State, Washington was on the eve of a 
journey through the Eastern States, with a view, as he 
said, to observe the situation of the country, and with a 
hope of perfectly re-establishing his health, which a series 
of indispositions had much impaired. Having made all 
his arrangements, and left the papers appertaining to the 
office of Foreign Affairs under the temporary superintend- 
ence of Mr. Jay, he set out from Hew York on the 15th of 
October, travelling in his carriage with four horses, and 
accompanied by hm official secretary. Major Jackson, and 
his private secretary, Mr. Lear. Though averse from 
public parade, he could not but be deeply affected and 
gratified at every step by the manifestations of a people’s 
love. Wherever he came, all labour was suspended ; busi- 
ness neglected. The bells were rung, the guns were fired ; 
there were civic processions and military parades and 
triumphal arches, and all classes poured forth to testify, in 
every possible manner, their gratitude and affection for the 
man whom they hailed as the Father of his country ; and 
well did his noble stature, his dignified demeanour, his 
matured years, and his benevolent aspect, suit that vener- 
able appellation. 

On the 22nd, just after entering Massachusetts, he was 
met by an express from the Governor of the State (the 
Hon. John Hancock), inviting him to make his quarters 
at his house while he should remain in Boston, and an- 
nouncing to him that he had issued orders for proper 
escorts to attend him, and that the troops with the gentle- 
men of the Council would receive him at Cambridge and 
wait on him to town, 

Washington, in a courteous reply, declined the Gover 
nor’s invitation to his residence, having resolved, he said, 
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031 leaving New York, to accept of no invitations of tlie 
kind while on his journey, throngh an unwillingness to 
give trouble to private families. He had accordingly in- 
structed a friend to engage lodgings for him during his 
stay in Boston. He was highly sensible, he observed, of 
the honours intended him ; but, could his wishes prevail, 
he would desire to visit the metropolis without any parade 
or extraordinary ceremony. It was never Washington’s 
good fortune, on occasions of the kind, to have his modest 
inclinations consulted : in the present instance they were 
little in accord with the habits and notions of the Governor, 
who, accustomed to fill public stations and preside at 
public assemblies, which he did with the punctilio of the 
old school, was strictly obseiwant of everything apper- 
taining to official rank and dignity. Governor Hancock 
was now about fifty-two years of age, tall and thin, of a 
commanding deportment and graceful manner, though 
stooping a Httle and much afflicted with the gout. He was 
really hospitable, which his ample wealth enabled him to 
be, and was no doubt desirous of having Washington as a 
guest under his roof, but resolved, at all events, to give him 
a signal reception as the guest of the State over which he 
presided. Now so it happened that the “select men,” 
or municipal authorities of Boston, had also made arrange- 
ments for receiving the President in their civic domain, 
and in so doing had proceeded without consulting the 
Governor , as might have been expected, some clashing of 
rival plans was Ihe result. 

In pursuance of the Governor’s arrangement, the militia, 
with General Brooks at their head, and Mr. Samuel Adams, 
the Lieutenant-Governor, at the head of the Executive 
Council, met Washington at Cambridge, and escorted him 
with great ceremony to town. Being arrived at the grand 
entrance, which is over what is called “ The Neck,” the 
Lieutenant-Govemor and the Executive Council were 
brought to a sudden halt by obseiving the municipal 
authorities drawn up in their cainiages, in formal array, to 
pay civic honours to the city’s guest. Here ensued a 
great question of etiquette. The Executive Council in- 
sisted on the right of the Governor, as chief of the State, 
to receive and welcome its guest, at the entrance of its 
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capital. ** He slionld have met him at the boundary of the 
State over which he presides,” replied the others; “and 
there have welcomed him to the hospitalities of the com- 
monwealth. When the President is about to enter the 
town, it is the delegated right of the municipal authorities 
thereof to receive and bid him welcome.” 

The contending parties remained drawn up resolutely 
in their carriages, while aides-de-camp and marshals were 
postmg to and fro between them, cairying on a kind of 
diplomatic parley. 

In the mean time the President, and Major Jackson, his 
secretary, had mounted on horseback, and were waiting on 
the Neck to be conducted into the town. The day was 
unusually cold and murky. Washington became chilled 
and impatient, and when informed of the cause of the 
detention, “Is there no other avenue into the town?” 
demanded he of Major Jackson. He was, in fact, on the 
point of wheeling about, when word was brought that the 
controversy was over, and that he would be received by 
the municipal authorities. 

We give his own account of the succeeding pait of the 
ceremony. “At the entrance I was welcomed by the 
select men in a body. Then following the Lieutenant- 
Governor and Council in the order we came from Cam- 
bridge (preceded by the town corps, very handsomely 
dressed), we passed through the citizens, classed in their 
different professions, and under their own banners, till we 
came to ihe State House.” 

The streets, the doors, the windows, the housetops, were 
crowded with well-diessed people of both sexes. “ He was 
on horseback,” says an observer, “ diessed in his old conti- 
nental uniform, with his hat off. He did not bow to the spec- 
tators as he passed, but sat on his hoise with a calm, dignified 
air. He dismounted at the old State House, now City Hall,‘ 
and came out on a temporary balcony at the west end ; a 
long procession passed before him, whose salutations he 
occasionally returned. These and other ceiemonials being 
over, the Lieutenant-Governor and Council, accompanied 
by the Vice-President, conducted Washington to his lodg- 

^ This was written some years ago. 
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*ngs, where they took lea^ve of him.” And now he is 
doomed to the annoyance of a new question of etiquette. 
He had previously accepted the invitation of Governor 
Hancock to an mformal dinner, but had expected that that 
functionary would wait upon him as soon as he should 
arrive , instead of which he received a message from him, 
pleading that he was too much indisposed to do so. 
VVashington distrusted the sincerity of the apology. He 
had been given to understand that the Governor wished to 
evade paying the first visit, conceivmg that, as governor of 
a state, and within the bounds of that state, the point of 
etiquette made it proper that he should receive the first 
visit, even from the President of the United States. Wash- 
ington determined to resist this pretension : he therefore 
excused himself from the informal dmner, and dined at his 
lodgings, where the Vice-President favoured him with his 
company. 

The next day, the Governor, on consultation with his 
friends, was persuaded to waive the point of etiquette, and 
sent “his best respects to the Piesident,” informing him 
that, if at home and at leisure, he would do himself the 
honour to visit him in half an hour, intimating that he 
would have done it sooner had his health permitted, and 
that it was not without hazard to his health that he did 
it now. 

The following was Washington’s reply, the last sentence 
of which almost savours of irony : — 

“ Sunday, 26th October, 1 o'clock. 

“ The President of the United States presents his best 
respects to the Governor, and has the honour to inform him 
that he shall be home till two o’clock, 

“ The President need not express the pleasure it will give 
him to see the Governor , but, at the same time, he most 
earnestly begs that the Governor will not hazard Ms health 
on the occasion.” 

From Washington’s diary, we find that the Governor 
found strength to pay the litigated visit within the specified 
time: though, according to one authority, he went en- 
velop'edin red baize, and was borne, in the arms of servants^ 
into the house.^ 

1 Sullivan's Letters on Public Characters, p, 15* 
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It does not appear that any harm resulted from the haz- 
ard to 'which the Governor exposed himself. At all events, 
the hydra etiquette was silenced, and everything went on 
pleasantly and decorously throughout the remainder^ of 
Washington's sojourn in Boston. 

Various addresses were made to him in the course of his 
visit, but none that reached his heart more directly than 
that of his old companions in arms, the Cincinnati Society 
of Massachusetts, who hailed him as “ their glorious leader 
in war — their illustrious example in peace.” 

“Dear, indeed,” said he in reply, “ is the occasion which 
restores an intercourse with my associates in prosperous 
and adverse fortune; and enhanced aie the tnumphs of 
peace, participated 'with those whose virtue and valour 
so largely contributed to procure them. To that virtue and 
valour your country has confessed her obligations. Be mine 
the gratefid task to add to the testimony of a connection 
which it was my pride to o’wn in the field, and is now my 
happiness to acknowledge in the enjoyments of peace and 
freedom.” 

After remaining in Boston for a week, flted in the most 
hospitable manner, he appointed eight o’clock, on Thursday 
the 29th, for his departure. The appointed time arrived, 
but not the escort ; whereupon, punctual himself, and fear- 
ing, perhaps, to be detained by some new question of eti- 
quette, he departed without them, and was overtaken by 
them on the road. 

His journey eastward terminated at Portsmouth, whence 
he turned his face homeward by a middle route through 
the inteiior of the country to Hartford, and thenoe to New 
York, where he arrived between two and three o’clock m 
the 13th of November. 
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OHAPTEE CLXXII. 

Col. John Trumbull — Message to Washington from Lafayette - 
Jefferson’s embarkation for America — Washington forwards hu 
Commission as Secretaiy of State — His acceptance, 

Not long after Washington’s return from his eastern tour. 
Colonel John Trumbull, his aide-de-camp in former days, 
now an historical painter of eminence, arrived from Europe, 
where he had been successfully prosecuting his art, and 
preparing for his grand pictures, illustrative of our revolu- 
tionary history. At Mr. Jefferson’s house in Paris he had 
been enabled to sketch from the life the portraits of several 
of the French officers who had been present at the capture 
of Cornwallis, and were now among the popular agitators of 
France. He had renewed his nodOitary acquaintance with 
Lafayette ; witnessed the outbreak of the revolution ; the 
storming of the Bastille ; and attended the Marquis on one 
occasion, when the latter succeeded in calming the riotous 
excesses of a mob, principally workmen, in Sae Faubourg 
St. Antoine. 

Trumbull brought an especial message from Lafayette. 
The Marquis had been anxious that Washington should 
know the state of affairs in France, and the progress and 
prospects of the momentous cause in which he was en- 
gaged, hut, in the hurry of occupation, had not time to 
write with the necessary detail; finding, however, that 
Trumbull was soon to depart for the United States, he 
invited him to breakfast with him, at an early hour and 
alone, for the express purpose of explaining matters to him 
frankly and fully, to he communicated by him to Washing- 
ton, immediately on his arrival in America. 

We give the Colonel’s report of Lafayette’s conversation, 
as he has recorded it in his autobiography. 

“ You have witnessed the surface of things,” said the Mar- 
quis ; “it is for me to explain the interior. The object 
which is aimed at by the Duke de Eochefoucauld, M. Con- 
dorcet, myself, and some others, who consider ourselves 
leaders, is to obtain for France a constitution nearly 
resembling that of England, which we regard as the most 
perfect model of government hitherto known. To accom* 
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plish this, it is necessaxy to diminish, very essentially, the 
power of the hing ; hut onr object is to retain the throne, 
in great majesty, as the first branch of the legislative 
power, but retrenching its execntive powei in one point, 
which, though very important in the British crown, we 
think is needless here. The peerage of France is already 
so mimeroTis, that we would take from onr king the right 
of creating new peers, except in cases where old families 
may become extinct. To all this, the king (who is one of 
the best of men, and sincerely desirons of the happiness of 
his people) most freely and cordially consents. 

“We wish a Honse of Peers with powers of legislation 
similar to that of England, res! noted m number to one 
hnndied members, to be elected by the whole body from 
among themselves, in the same manner as the Scotch peers 
are in the British Parliament. * * * ^Ve wish, as the 
third branch of the legislative body, a Honse of Eepre- 
sentatives, chosen by the great body of the people from 
among themselves, by snch a ratio as shall not make the 
House too numerous ; and this branch of our project meets 
unanimous applause. * ^ * Unhappily, there is one 
powerful and wicked man, who, I fear, will destroy this 
beautiful fabric of human happiness— the Duke of Orleans. 
He does not, indeed, possess talent to carry into execution a 
great project, but he possesses immense wealth, and France 
abounds in marketable talents. Every city and town has 
young men eminent for abilities, particularly in the law — 
ardent in character, eloquent, ambitious of distmction, but 
poor. These are the instiuments which the Duke may 
command by money, and they will do his bidding. His 
hati'ed of the royal family can be satiated only by their 
ruin ; his ambition, probably, leads him to aspire to the 
throne. 

“ You saw the other day, in the mob, men who were 
called les Marsedlots, les pati^zots par excellence. You saw 
them particulaily active and audacious in stimulating the 
dicontented artisans and labourers, who composed the great 
mass of the mob, to acts of violence and ferocity . these men 
are, in truth, desperadoes, assassins from the south of 
France, familiar with murder, robbery, and every atrocious 
crime, who have been brought up to Paiis by the money of 
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tlie Duke, for the very purpose in which you saw them em 
ployed, of mingling in all mobs, and exciting the passions 
of the people to frenzy. 

“ This IS the first act of the drama. The second will he 
to influence the elections, to fill the approaching Assembly 
with ardent, inexperienced, desperate, ambitious young 
men, who, instead of proceeding to discuss calmly the de- 
tails of the plan of which I have given j’ou the geneial 
outline, and to carry it quietly into operation, will, under 
disguise of zeal for the people, and abhorrence of the 
aristocrats, drive every measure to extremity, for the pur- 
pose of throwing the affairs of the nation into utter confu- 
sion, when the master-spirit may accomplish his ultimate 
purpose.*" ^ 

Such was the report of affairs in France, which Lafayette 
transmitted by Trumbull to Washington. It was not long 
after this conversation of the Colonel with the Marquis 
that — ^the sittings of the National Assembly being trans- 
ferred from Versailles to Paris — the Bieton club fixed itself 
on the site of the convent of Jacobins, threw open its 
doors to the public, and soon, under the appellation of the 
Jacobs Club, exercised the baleful influence in public 
affairs which Lafayette apprehended. 

Washington had listened with profound attention to the 
report rendered by Tiumbull. In the course of a subse- 
quent conversation, the latter informed him that Mr. Jef- 
ferson had embarked for Ameiica, and, it was probable, 
had alieady landed at Norfolk in Virginia. Washington 
immediately forwarded to him his commission as Secretary 
of State, requesting to know his determination on the 
subject. 

J efferson, in reply, expressed himself flattered by the no- 
mination, but dubious of his being equal to its extensive and 
vaiious duties; while, on the other hand, he felt familiar 
with the duties of his piesent office. But it is not for an 
individual to choose his path,” said he. “ You are to mar- 
shal us as may best be for the public good. * * * Sig- 
nify to me, by another line, your ultimate wish, and I 
shall confoim to it cordially. If it should be to remain in 


* TrumbulTs Autobiography, 151. 
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New York, my chief comfort will he to work under your 
eye , my only shelter the authority of your name and the 
wisdom of measures to he dictated by you and implicitly 
executed by me.” ‘ 

Washington, in answ-er, informed him that he considered 
the successful administration of the general government 
an object of almost infinite consequence to the present and 
future happiness of the citizens of the United States ; that 
he regarded the office of Secretary for the Department of 
State very important, and that he knew of no person who, 
in his judgment, could better execute the duties of it than 
himself.® 

Jefferson accordingly accepted the nomination, but ob- 
served that the matters which had called him home would 
probably prevent his setting out for New York before the 
month of March, 


CHAPTER CLXXIII. 

Reassembling of Congress — Einandal Condition of the Country — Its 
Debt at Home and Abroad — Debts of the States — Hamilton's 
Report — Opposition to it — Dr. Stuart’s warning Letter to Washing- 
ton — His Reply — Jefferson's arrival at the seat of Government — 
New York at that Period — Jefferson apprehends Monarchical 
Designs. 

Congress reassembled on the 4th of January (1790), hut a 
quorum of the two Houses was not present until the 8th, 
when the session was opened by Washington in form, with 
an address delivered before them in the Senate chamber.® 

1 Jefferson’s Works, vol. hi. p. 125. 2 Washington's Writings, x 77. 
3 As the degree of state with which the session was opened was* 
subsequently a matter of comment, we extract from Washmgton's 
diary his own account of it, premising that the regulations were 
devised by General Knox and Colonel Humphreys. 

“Friday 8th, accordmg to appointment, at 11 o'clock, I set out for 
the City Hall in my coach, preceded by Colonel Humphreys and Major 
Jackson m uniform (on my two white horses), and followed by Messrs, 
Lear and Nelson in my chariot, and Mr. Lewis, on horseback, follow- 
ing them. In their rear was the Chief Justice of the United 'States 
and Secretaries of the Treasury and War Departments, in their respect 
five carnages, and in the order they are named. At fiie outer door o| 
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Among the most important objects suggested in the ad^ 
dress for the delibeiation of Congress, were provisions for 
national defence; provisions for facilitating intercourse 
with foreign nations, and defraying the expenses of diplo 
matic agents; laws for the naturalization of foreigners, 
uniformity in the currency, weights, and measures of the 
United States ; facilities for the advancement of commerce, 
agriculture, and manufactures ; attention to the post-offioe 
and post-roads ; measures for the promotion of science and 
literature, and for the support of public credit. 

This last object was the one which Washington had 
more immediately at heart. The government was now 
organized, apparently, to the satisfaction of all parties; 
but its efficiency would essentially depend on the success 
of a measure which Washington had pledged himself to 
institute, and which was yet to he tried : namely, a system 
of finance adapted to revive the national credit, and place 
the public debt in a condition to he paid off. The credit 
of the country was at a low ebb. The confederacy, by its 
articles, had the power of contracting debts for a national 
object, but no control over the means of payment Thir- 
teen independent legislatures could grant or withhold the 
means. The government was then a government rinder 
governments — the States had more power than Congress. 
At the close of the war the debt amounted to forty-two 
millions of dollars ; but so little had the country been able 
to fulfil its engagements — owing to the want of a sovereign 
legislature having the sole and exclusive power of laying 
duties upon imports, and thus providing adequate re- 
sources — that the debt had swollen, through arrears of 

the Hall I was met hy the door-hecpers of the Senate and House, and 
conducted to the door of the Se^^te chamber ; and passing from thence 
to the chair through the Senate on the right, and House of Bepresent- 
atives on the left, I took my seat. The gentlemen who attended me 
followed and took their stands behind the senators ; Hie whole rising 
as I entered. After being seated, at which time the members of both 
Houses also sat, 1 rose (as they also did), and made my speech, deli- 
vering one copy to the President of the Senate, and another to the 
Speaker of the House of BepresentaHves — after which, and being a few 
moments^ seated, I retued, bowing on each side to the assembly (who 
stood) as I passed, and descending to the lower hall, attended tm 
befors, I returned with them to my house 
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interest, to upwards of fiffcy-four millions. Of tliis amount 
nearly eigM millions were due to Trance, between three 
and four millions to private lenders in Holland, and about 
two hundred and fifty thousand in Spain ; making, alto- 
gether, nearly twelve millions due abroad. The debt con- 
tracted at home amounted to upwards of forty-two millions, 
and was due, originally, to officers and soldieis of the 
re’^olutionary war, who had risked their lives for the 
cause ; farmers who had furnished supplies for the public 
service, or whose property had been assumed for it ; capi- 
talists who, in critical periods of the war, had adventured 
their fortunes in support of their country’s independence. 
The domestic debt, therefore, could not have had a more 
sacred and patriotic oiigin; but, in the long delay of na- 
tional justice, the paper which represented these outstand- 
ing claims had sunk to less than a sixth of its nominal 
value, and the larger portion of it had been parted with at 
that depreciated rate, either in the course of trade, or to 
speculative purchasers, who were willing to take the risk 
of eventual payment, however little their confidence 
seemed to be warranted, at the time, by the pecuniary 
condition and prospects of the country. 

The debt, when thus transferred, lost its commanding 
appeal to patriotic sympathy ; hnt remained as obligatory 
in the eye of justice. In public n-ewspapers, however, 
and in private circles, the propriety of a discrimination 
between the assignees and the original holders of the 
public securities was freely discussed. Beside the foreign 
and domestic debt of the federal government, the States, 
individually, were involved in liabilities contracted for 
the common cause, to an aggregate amount of about twenty- 
five millions of dollars , of which, more than one-half was 
due from three of them . Massachusetts and South Carolina 
each owing more than five millions, and Virginia more 
than three and a half. The reputation and the well-being 
of the government were, therefore, at stake upon the issue 
of some plan to retrieve the national credit, and establish 
it upon a firm and secure foundation. 

The Secretary of the Treasury (Mr. Hamilton)^ it will 
be remembered, had been directed by Congress to prepare 
such a plan during its recess. In the one thus piepared, 
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lie asserted, what none were disposed to question, the pro* 
priety of paying the foreign debt aocording to its terms. 
He asserted, also, the equal validity of the original claims 
of the American creditors of the government, whether 
those creditors were the oiiginal holders of its certificates 
or subsequent purchasers of them at a depreciated value. 
The idea of any distinction between them, which some 
were inclined to advance, he lepudiated as alike unjust, 
impolitic, and impracticable. He uiged, moreover, the 
assumption, by the general government, of the separate 
debts of the States, contracted for the common cause, and 
that a like piovision should be made for their payment as 
for the payment of those of the Union. They were all 
contracted in the struggle for national independence, not 
for the independence of any particular part. Ko more 
money would be required for their discharge as federal, 
than as State debts. Money could be raised more readily 
by the federal government than by the States, and all 
clashing and jealousy between State and federal debtors 
would thug be prevented. A reason, also, which, no doubt, 
had great weight with him — ^though he did not bring it 
under consideration in his report, for fear, probably, of 
offending the jealousy of State soveieignty, dormant, but 
not extinct — was, that it would tend to unite the States 
financially, as they were united politically, and strengthen 
the central government by rallying capitalists around it ; 
subjecting them to its influence, and rendering them 
agents of its will. He recommended, therefore, Siat the 
entire mass of debt be funded, the Union made respon- 
sible for it, and taxes imposed for its liquidation. He 
suggested, moreover, the expediency, for the greater secu- 
rity of the debt and punctuality in the payment of interest, 
that the domestic creditors submit to an abatement of 
accruing interest. 

The plan was reported to the House by Mr. Hamilton, 
the 14th of January, but did not undergo consideration 
until the 8th of February, when it was opposed with great 
-earnestness, especially the point of assuming the State 
debts, as tending to consolidation, as giving an undue in- 
fluence to the general government, and as being of doubtful 
constitutionality. This financial union of the States was 

n 2 
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reprobated, not only on the floor of Congress, but in dif- 
ferent parts of the Union, as foanght with political evil. 
The Northern and Eastern States generally favoured the 
plan, as did also South Carolina, but Virginia manifested a 
determined opposition. The measure, however, passed, in 
Committee of the Whole, on the 9th of March, by a vote of 
31 to 26. 

The funding of the State debts was supposed to benefit, 
materially, the Northern States, in which was the entire 
capital of the country ; yet. South Carolina voted for the 
assumption. The fact is, opinions were honestly divided 
on the subject: the great majority were aiming to do 
their duty — to do what was right ; but their disagreement 
was the result of real difficulties, incident to the intricate 
and complicated problem wdth which they had to deal. 

A letter from Washington’s monitory friend, Dr. Stuart 
of Viiginia (dated March 15th), spoke with alarm of the 
jealous belief growing up in that quarter, that the Northern 
and Eastern States were combining to pursue their own ex- 
clusive interests. Many, he observed, who had heretofore 
been warm supporters of the government, were changing 
their sentiments, from a conviction of the impracticability 
of union with States whose interests were so dissimilar. 

Washington had little sympathy with these sectional 
jealousies ; and the noble language in which he rebukes 
them cannot be too largely cited. “ I am sorry,” observes 
he, “ such jealousies as you speak of should be gaining 
ground and poisoning the minds of the southern people ; 
but, admit the fact which is alleged as the cause of them, 
and give it full scope, does it amount to more than was 
known to every man of information before, at, and since 
the adoption of the Constitution ? Was it not always be- 
lieved that there are some points which peculiarly interest 
the Eastern States ? And did any one who reads human 
nature, and more especially the character of the eastem 
people, conceive that they would not pursue them steadily, 
by a combination of their force ? Are there not other points 
which equally concern the Southern States ? If these 
States are less tenacious of their interest, or if, while the 
Eastem move in a solid phalanx to effect their views, the 
Southern are always divided, which of the two is most to 
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be blamed ? That there is a diversity of interests in the 
Union, none has denied. That this is the case, also, in 
every State, is equally certain ; and that it even extends 
to the counties of individual States, can be as readily 
proved. Instance the southern and northern parts cf 
Virginia, the upper and lower parts of South Carolina. 
Have not the interests of these always been at variance ? 
Witness the county of Fairfe-x. Have not the interests of 
the people of that county varied, or the inhabitants been 
taught to believe so? These are well-known truths, 
and yet it did not follow that separation was to result from 
the disagreement. 

“To constitute a dispute, there must be two parties. 
To understand it well, both parties, and all the circum- 
stances, must be fully heard ; and, to accommodate dif- 
ferences, temper and mutual forbearance are requisite. 
Common danger brought the States into confederacy, and 
on their union our safety and importance depend. A spirit 
of accoDtimodation was the basis of the present Constitution. 
Can it be expected, then, that the southern or eastern 
parts of the empire will succeed in all their measures? 
Certainly not. But I will readily grant that more points 
will be carried by the latter than the former, and for the 
reason which has been mentioned — namely, that in all 
great national questions they move in unison, whilst the 
others are divided. But 1 ask again, which is most blame- 
worthy, those who see and will steadily pursue their 
interest, or those who cannot see, or, seeing, will not act 
wisely? And I will ask another question, of the highest 
magnitude in my mind, to wit, if the Eastern and NorSiern 
States are dangerous in urmn^ will they be less so in separa- 
tion ? If self-interest is their governing principle, will it 
forsake them, or be restrained, by such an event ? I hardly 
think it would. Then, independently of other considera- 
tions, what would Virginia, and such other States as might 
be inclined to join her, gain by a separation ? Would they 
not, most unquestionably, be ihe weaker pariy ? ” 

At this juncture (March 21st), when Virginian discon- 
tents Tvere daily gaining strength, Mr. Jefferson arrived in 
New York to undertake the duties of the Department of 
State. We have shown his strong antipathies, while in 
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Pant?, to every thing of a monarchical or aristocratical 
tendency : he had just been in Virginia, where the forms 
and ceremonials adopted at the seat of our government 
were subjects of cavil and sneer ; where it was reported 
that Washington affected a monarchical style in his official 
intercourse, that he held court-like levees, and Mrs. Wash- 
ton “queenly drawing-rooms,” at which none but the 
aristocracy were admitted ; that the manners of both were 
haughty, and their personal habits reserved and exclusive. 

The impressions thus made on Jefferson’s mind received 
a deeper stamp on his arrival m New York, from conver- 
sations with his friend Madison, in the course of which the 
latter observed, that “ the satellites and sycophants which 
Mil rounded Washington had wound up the ceremonials of 
the government to a pitch of stateliness, which nothing but 
his personal character could have supported, and which nc 
chaiucter after him could ever maintain.” 

Thus prepossessed and premonished, Jefferson looked 
round him with an apprehensive eye, and appears to have 
seen something to startle him at every turn. We give, 
from his private correspondence, his own account of his 
impressions. “ Being fresh from the Trench revolution, 
while in its first and pure stage, and consequently some- 
what whetted up in my own republican principles, I found 
a state of things in the general society of the place which 
1 could not have supposed possible. The revolution I had 
left, and that we had just gone through in the recent 
change of our own government, being the common topics 
of conversation, I was astonished to find the general pre- 
valence of monarchical sentiments, insomuch that, in main- 
taining those of republicanism, I had always the whole 
company on my hands, never scarcely finding among them 
a single co-advocate in that argument, unless some old 
member of Congress happened to be present. The furthest 
that any one would go in support of the republican features 
of our new government, would be to say, ‘ The present con- 
stitution is well as a beginning, and may be allowed a fair 
trial, but it is, in fact, only a stepping-stone to something 
better.* ” 

This picture, given under excitement and with precon- 
teived notions, is probably over-charged ; but, allowing it 
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to be true, we can hardly wonder at it, ^ewed in connec- 
tion with the place and times. 'New York, during the 
session of Congress, was the gathering-place of politicians 
of every party. The revolution of France had made the 
forms of government once more the universal topics of con- 
versation, and revived the conflict of opinions on the sub- 
ject. As yet, the history of the world had furnished no 
favourable examples of popular government, speculative 
writers in England had contended that no government 
more popular than their own was consistent with either 
internal tranquillity, the supremacy of the laws, or a gieat 
extent of empire. Our republic was ten times larger than 
any that had yet existed. Jay, one of the calmest thinkeis 
of the Union, expressed himself dubiously on the subject . — 

“ Whether any people could long govern themselves in 
an equal, uniform, and oideily manner, was a question of 
vital importance to the cause of liberty, but a question 
which — like others, whose solution depends on facts— could 
only be determined by experience : now, as yet, theie had 
been very few opportunities of making the experiment.” 

Alexander Hamilton, though pledged and sincerely dis- 
posed to support the republican form, with regaid to our 
country, preferred, theoretically, a monarchical form ; and, 
being frank of speech, and, as Gouvemeur Morris wiites, 
** prone to mount his hobby,” may have spoken openly in 
favour of that form as suitable to Fiance; and, as his ad- 
mirers took theii cieedfrom him, opinions of the kmd may 
have been utteied pretty freely at dinner-tables. These, 
however, which so much surprised and shocked Mr. Jeffei- 
feon, were probably merely speculative opinions, broached 
in unguarded hours, with no sinister design, by men who 
had no thought of paving the way for a monaichy. They 
made, however, a deep impression on his apprehensive 
mind, which sank deeper and deeper, until it became a fixed 
opinion with him that theie was the desire and aim of a 
laige party, of which Hamilton was leader, to give a regal 
form to the govemmen-t 
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CHAPTER CLXXiy 

The Assumption of the State Debts discussed — Washington in farour 
— A Majority of Two against it — Hamilton’s Appeal to Jefferson on 
the subject — The latter arranges for a Compromise — His account 
of it — Adjustment about the Seat of Government — Assumption 
carried — Treaty of Peace with the Creeks — Cavillings about Presi- 
dential Etiquette — Washmgton’s Defence — Adjournment of Con- 
gress — Fancied Harmony of the Cabinet — Jefferson suspects 
Hamilton of Fmesse m procurmg his Agency in the Assumption. 

The question of the assumption of the State debts was 
resumed in Congress on the 29th of March, on a motion to 
commit, which was carried by a majority of two ; the five 
members from North Carolina (now a State of* the Union), 
who were strongly opposed to assumption, having taken 
their seats and reversed the position of parties on the ques- 
tion. An angry and intemperate discussion was revived, 
much to the cha^n of Washington, who was concerned for 
the dignity of Congress ; and who considered the assump- 
tion of the State debts, under proper restrictions and scru- 
tiny into accounts, to be just and reasonable.^ On the 12th 
of April, when the question to commit was taken, there was 
a majority of two againt the assumption. 

On the 26th the House was discharged, for the present, 
from proceeding on so much of the report as related to the 
assumption. Jefferson, who had arrived in New York in 
the midst of what he terms “ this bitter and angry contest,** 
had taken no concern in it; being, as he says, “ a stranger 
to the ground, a stranger to the actors in it, so long absent 
as to have lost all familiarity with the subject, and to be 
unawaie of its object.** We give his own account of an 
earnest effort made by Hamilton, who, he says, was “ in 
despair,*’ to resuscitate, through his influence, his almost 
hopeless project. “ As I was going to the President*s one 
day, I met Mm [Hamilton] in the street. He walked me 
backwards and forwards before the Piesident’s door for 
half an hour. He painted pathetically the temper into 
which the legislatuie had been wrought; the disgust of 
those who were called the creditor states , the danger of the 
secessitn of their members, and the separation of the Statea 

* See letter to David Stuart, Writings, x p. 98. 
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He observed that the members of the admirdstration ought 
to act in concert ; that though this question was not of my 
department, yet a common duty shoidd make it a common 
concern ; that the President was the centre on which all 
administrative questions ultimately rested, and that all of 
us should rally around him, and support, with joint efforts, 
measures approved by him ; and that, the question having 
been lost by a small majority only, it was probable that an 
appeal from me to the judgment and discretion of some of 
my Mends might effect a change in the vote, and the 
machine of government, now suspended, might be again set 
into motion. I told him that 1 was really a stranger to 
the whole subject ; that, nofhaving yet informed myself of 
the system of finance adopted, I knew not how far this was 
a necessary sequence; that, undoubtedly, if its rejection 
endangered a dissolution of our Union at this incipient 
stage, I should deem that the most imfortunate of all con- 
sequences, to avert which all partial and temporaiy evils 
should be yielded. I proposed to him, however, to dine 
with me the next day, and I would invite another friend or 
two, bring them into conference together ; and I thought it 
impossible that reasonable men, consulting together coolly, 
could fad, by some mutual sacrifices of opinion, to form a 
compromise which was to save the Union. The discussion 
took place. I could take no part in it but an exhortatoiy 
one, because I was a stranger to the circumstances which 
should govern it. But it was finally agreed, that— whatever 
importance had been attached to the rejection of this pro- 
position — the preservation of the Union, and of concord 
among the States, was more important ; and that, therefore, 
it would be better that the vote of rejection should be 
resciaded, — to effect which some members should change 
their votes. But ifc was observed tlwit this pill would 
be peculiarly bitter to the Southern States, and that some 
concomitant measure should be adopted to sweeten it a little 
to them. There had before been projects to fix the seat of 
government either at Philadelphia or at Georgetown on the 
Potomac ; and it was thought that, by giving it to Phila- 
delphia for ten years, and to Georgetown permanently 
afterwards, this might, as an anodyne, calm in some degree 
the ferment which might be excited by the other measuie 
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alone. So two of the Potomac members (White and Lee, 
but White with a revulsion of stomach almost convulsive) 
agreed to change their votes, and Hamilton undertook to 
cany the other point. In doing this, the influence he had 
established over the eastern members, with the agency of 
Robert Morris with those of the Middle States, effected his 
side of the engagement.”^ 

The decision of Congress was ultimately in favour of 
assumption, though the form m which it finely passed dif- 
fered somewhat fiom the proposition of Hamilton. A specific 
sum was assumed (21,500,000 dollais), and this was distri- 
buted among the States in specific portions. Thus modified, 
it passed the Senate, July 22nd, by the close vote of four- 
teen to twelve ; and the House, July 24th, by thirty-four 
to twenty-eight, “ after having,” says Washington, “been 
agitated with a warmth and intemperance, with prolixity 
and threats, which, it is to be feared, have lessened the 
dignity of Congress and decreased the respect once enter- 
tamed for it.” 

The question about the permanent seat of government, 
which, from the variety of contending interests, had been 
equally a subject of violent contest, was now compromised. 
It was agreed that Congress should continue for ten yeais 
to hold its sessions at Philadelphia ; during which time the 
public buildings should be erected at some place on the 
Potomac, to which the government should remove at the 
expiiation of the above term. A territory, ten miles 
square, selected for the purpose on the confines of Mary- 
land and Yirginia, was ceded by those States to the United 
States, and subsequently designated as the District of 
Columbia. 

One of the last acts of the Executive during thi« session 
was the conclusion of a treaty of peace and friendship 
with the Creek nation of Indians, represented at New York 
by Mr. M^Gilhviay, and thirty of the chiefs and head men. 
By this treaty (signed August 7th), an extensive territory, 
claimed by Georgia, was relinquished — greatly to the dis- 
content of that State ; being considered by it an unjustifi- 
able abandonment of its rights and interests. Jefferson, 


1 Jefferson’s Works, ix. 93, The Anas. 
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however, lauded the treaty as important, “ drawing a line,’* 
said he, “ between the Creeks and Georgia, and enabling 
the government to do, as it will do, justice against either 
party offending.” 

In familiar conversations with the President, Jefferson 
remonstrated frequently and earnestly against the forms 
and ceremonies prevailing at the seat of government. 
Washington, in reply, gave the explanation which we have 
stated in a preceding chapter : that they had been adopted 
at the advice of others, and that for hims elf he wa^ in- 
different to all forms. He soon, however, became painixdly 
aware of the exaggerated notions on the subject prevalent in 
Virginia. A letter ftom his friend, Hr. Stuart, informed bim 
that Patrick Henry had scouted the idea of being elected to 
Senate : he was too old, he said, to fall into the awkwaid 
imitations which were now become fashionable. ‘^From 
this expression,” adds Mr. Stuart, “ I suspect the old patriot 
has heard some extraordinary representations of the etiquette 
established at your levees.” Another person, whom Dr. 

Stuart designates as Colonel B , had affirmed “ that there 

was more pomp used there than at St. James’s where he had 
been, and that Washington’s bows were more distant and 
stiff.” 

These misapprehensions and exaggerations, prevalent in 
his native State, touched Washington to the quick, and 
called forth a more sensitive reply than, on such subjects, 
he was accustomed to make. “That I have not been 
able,” writes he, “to make bows to the taste of poor 

Colonel B (who, by the by, I believe, never saw one 

of them), is to be regretted ; especially, too, as, upon those 
occasions, they were indiscriminately bestowed, and the 
best I was master of. Would it not have been better to 
throw the veil of charity over them, ascribing their stiffness 
to the effects of age, or to the unskilfulness of my teacher, 
rather than to pnde and the dignity of office, which, God 
knows, has no charms for me ^ For I can truly say, I had 
rather be at Mount Vernon, with a friend or two about me, 
than to be attended at the seat of government by the officers 
of State and the representatives of every power in Europe.” 

He then goes on to give a sketch of his levees, and the 
little ceremony that prevailed there. As to the visits 
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made on those occasions to the presidential mansion, they 
were optional, and made without invitation. Betw-een 
the hours of three and four, every Tuesday, I am prepared 
to receive them. Gentlemen, often in great numbers, 
come and go, chat with each oiher, and act as they please ; 
a porter shows them into the room, and they retire from it 
when they please, and without ceremony. At their first 
entrance 4iey salute me, and I them, and as many as I can 
talk to, I do. What pomp there is in all this, I am unable 
to discover. Perhaps it consists in not sitting. To this, 
two reasons are opposed; first, it is unusual; secondly, 
which is a more substantial one, because I have no room 
large enough to contain a third of the chairs which would 
be sufficient to admit it. 

“ Similar to the above, but of a more sociable kind, are 
the visits eveiy Friday afternoon to Mrs. Washin^n, 
where I always am. These public meetings, and a dinner 
once a week, to as many as my table will hold, with the 
references to and from the different departments of State, 
and other communications with all parts of the Union, are 
as much, if not more, than I am able to undergo ; for I 
have already had, within less than a year, two severe 
attacks— the last worst than the first. A third, more than 
probably, will put me to sleep with my fathers.” 

Congress adjourned on the 12th of August. Jefferson, 
commenting on the discord that had prevailed for a time 
among the members, observes that, in the latter part of 
the session, they had reacquired the harmony which had 
always distinguished their proceedings befoie the intro- 
duction of the two disagreeaWe subjects of the Assumption 
and the Eesidence : “ These,” said he, “ really threatened, 
at one time, a separation of the legislature sine dieP 

“ It is not foreseen,” adds he, sanguinely, “ that any- 
thing so generative of dissension can aiise again; and, 
therefore, the friends of government hope that, that diffi- 
culty surmounted in the States, everything will work 
veU." ‘ 

Washington, too, however grieved and disappointed he 
may have been by the dissensions which had prevailed in 
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Congress, consoled himself hj the fueled harmony of his 
cabinet. Singularly free himself from all jealousy of the 
talents and popularity of oHiers, and solely actuated by 
zeal for the public good, he had sought the ablest men to 
assist him in his arduous task, and supposed them in- 
fluenced by the same unselfish spirit. In a letter to La- 
fayette, he writes, “ Many of your old acquaintances and 
friends are concerned with me in the administration of this 
government. By having Mr. Jefferson at the head of the 
department of State, Mr. Jay of the judiciary, Hamilton of 
the treasury, and Knox of war, I feel myself supported by 
able coadjutors who harmonize extremely well together.” 

Yet, at this very moment, a lurking spirit of rivaliy be- 
tween Jefferson and Hamilton was already existing and 
daily gaming strength. Jefferson, who, as we have inti- 
maiM, already considered Hamilton a monarchist in his 
principles, re^irded all his financial schemes with suspicion, 
as intended to strengthen the influence of tlie tieasury and 
make its chief the master of every vote in the legislature, 
“ which might give to the government the direction suited 
to his political views.” 

Tinder these impressions, Jefferson looked back -with an 
angry and lesentfm eye to the manner in which Hamilton 
had piocured his aid in effecting the measure of assumption. 
He now regarded it as a finesse by which he had been en- 
trapped, and stigmatized the measure itself as a “fiscal 
manoeuvie, to which he had most ignorantly and innocently 
been made to hold the candle.” ‘ 


CHAPTEE CLXXV. 

Lafayette at the Head of the Revolution in Fi’ance — His Letter to 
Washington — Gouvemeur Morris’s Opinion of his Position — Wash- 
ington’s dubious and anxious Views — Presented by Lafayette with 
the Key of the Bastille — Visits Rhode Island and Mount Vernon. 

During these early stages of his administration the attention 
of Washington was often called off from affairs at home to 
affairs in Fiance ; and to the conspicuous and perilous part 

^ Jefferson’s Works, is. 02. 
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which his Mend and disciple Lafayette was playing in the 
gi‘eat revolutionary drama. 

“Your Mend, the Marquis de Lafayette,” writes the 
Marquis de la Luzerne, “ finds himself at the head of the 
revolution ; and, indeed, it is a veiy fortunate circumstance 
for the State that he is, but very little so^ for himself. 
Never has any man been placed in a more critical situation. 
A good citizen, a faithful subject, he is embarrassed by a 
thousand difficulties in making many people sensible of 
what is proper, who veiy often feel it not, and who some- 
times do not understand what it is.” 

Lafayette, too, amid the perplexities of conducting a 
revolution, looked back to the time when, in his early 
campaigns in America, he had shaied Washin^n’s counsels, 
bivouacked with him on the field of battle, and been bene- 
fited by his guardian wisdom in every emergency. 

“ How often, my well-beloved general,” writes he (Ja- 
nuary, 1790), “ have I regretted your sage counsels and 
friendly support W'e have advanced in the career of the 
revolution without the vessel of State being wrecked against 
the rocks of aristocracy or faction. In the midst of efforts, 
always renewing, of the partisans of the past and of the 
ambitious, we advance towards a tolerable conclusion. At 
present, that which existed has been destroyed : a new 
political edifice is forming; without being perfect, it is 
sufficient to assure liberty. Thus prepared, the nation will 
be in a state to elect, in two years, a convention which can 
correct the faults of the constitution. * * * Th© result 

will, I hope, be happy for my country and for humanity. 
One perceives the germs of liberty in other paits of 
Europe. I will encourage their development by all the 
means in my power.” 

Gouvemeur Moms, who is no enthusiast of the revolu- 
tion, regards its progress with a dubious eye. Lafayette, 
in the pievious montii of November, had asked his opinion 
of his situation. “ I give it to him,” writes Moiris, “ sans 
menagement 1 tell him that the time approaches when all 
good men must cling to the throne. That the present king 
is very valuable on account of his moderation , and, if he 
should possess too great authority, might be persuaded to 
giant a pioper constitution. That the thing called a con- 
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fititution, wliich the Assembly have framed, is good foi 
nothing. That, as to himself, his personal sitnation is very 
delicate. That he nominally, but not really, commands 
his troops That I really cannot xmderstand how he is to 
establish discipline among them ; but, unless he can accom- 
plish that object, he must be ruined sooner or later/' 

On the 22Bdof January, 1790, Morris writes to Washing- 
ton, “ Our friend Lafriyette bums with desire to be at the 
head of an army in Flanders, and drive the Stadtholder into 
a ditch. He acts now a j^lendid, but dangerous part. 
Unluckily, he has given in to measures, as to the constitu- 
tion, which he does not heartily approve, and heartily 
approves many things which experience will demonstrate to 
be injurious.” ^ 

Far removed as Washington was from the theatre of 
political action, and blit little acquainted with many of the 
minute circumstances which might influence important 
decisions, he was cautious in hoarding opinions in his 
replies to his French correspondents. Indeed, the whole 
revolutionary movement appeared to him so extraordinary 
in its commencement, so wonderful in its progress, and so 
stupendous in its possible consequences, that he declared 
himself almost lost in the contemplation of it. “ Of one 
thing you may rest perfectly assured,” writes he to the 
Marquis de la Luzerne, “ that nobody is more anxious for 
the happy issue of that business than I am ; as no one can 
wish more sincerely for the prosperity of the French nation 
than I do. Nor is it without -ftie most sensible pleasure 
that I learn that our friend the Marquis de Lafayette has, 
in acting the arduous part which has fallen to his share, 
conducted himself witib so much wisdom, and apparently 
with such general satisfaction.” 

A letter subsequently received from Lafayette gives him 
two months’ later tidings, extending to the middle of 
March. “ Our revolution pursues its inarch as happily as 
is possible with a nation which, receiving at once all its 
liberties, is yet subject to confound them with licentious- 
ness. The AssemHy has more of hatred against the 
ancient system than of experience to organize the new 


> Life of Monia^ ii 86. 
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constitutional government ; tlie ministers re^et their 
ancient power, and do not dare to make use of "Qiat which 
they have : in short, as all which existed has heen de« 
stroyed, and replaced by institutions very incomplete, 
there is ample matter for criti(g[ues and calumnies. Add to 
this, we are attacked by two sorts of enemies : the armto- 
crats who aim at a counter-revolution, and the factious 
who would annihilate all authority, perhaps even attempt 
the life of the members of the reigning branch. These 
two parties foment all the troubles. 

‘‘ After having avowed all this, my dear general, I will 
tell you, with the same frankness, that we have made an 
admirable and almost incredible destruction of all the 
ab^ises, of all the prejudices ; that all which was not useful 
to the people— aU which did not come from them — has been 
retrenched ; that, in considering the situation, topographi- 
cal, moral, and political, of France, we have effected more 
changes in ten months lAum the most presumptuous patriots 
could have hoped ; and that the reports about our anarchy, 
our internal troubles, are greatly exaggerated.’’ 

In concluding his letter, he writes: “Permit me, my 
dear general, to offer you a picture representing the Bas- 
tille, such as it was some days after I had given orders for 
its demolition. I make you homage, also, of the principal 
key of this fortress of despotism. It is a tribute which I owe 
you, as son to my adopted father, as aide-de-camp to my 
general, as missionary of liberty to its patriarch.” ^ 

Thomas Paine was to have been the bearer of the key, 
but he forwarded it to Washington from London. “ I feel 
myself happy,” writes he, “ in being the person through 
whom the Marquis has conveyed this early trophy of the 
spoils of despotism, and the first ripe fruits of Aiaerican 
principles transplanted into Europe, to his great master 
and patron. That the principles of America opened the 
Bastille is not to be doubted, and, therefore, the key comes 
to the right place.” 

Washington received the key with reverence, as “a 
token of Ihe victory gained by liberty over despotism ; ” 
and it is still preserved at Mount Vemoi , as a precious 
historical relic 


* Mem. de Lafayette, T. ii. 446. 
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His affectionate solicitude for the well-hemg \>i Lafayette 
was somewhat relieved by the contents of his letter ; but, 
while his regaid for the French nation made him rejoice 
in the progiess of the political reform which he considered 
essential to its welfaie, he felt a generous solicitude for 
the personal safety of the youthful monarch, who had be 
friended America in its time of need. 

Happy am I, my good friend,” writes he to the Mar- 
quis, “that, amidst dl the tremendous tempests which 
have assailed your political ship, you have had address 
and fortitude enough to steer her hitherto safely through 
the quicksands and rocks which threatened instant destruc- 
tion on every side ; and that your young king, in all 
things, seems so well disposed to conform to the wishes 
of the nation. In such an important, such a hazardous 
voyage, when everything dear and sacred is embarked, 
you know full well, my best wishes have never left you 
for a moment Yet I will avow, that the accounts we re- 
ceived through the English papers, which were sometimes 
our only channels of information, caused our fears of failure 
almost to exceed our expectations of success.” 

Those fears were not chimerical ; for, at the very time 
he penned this letter, the Jacobin Club of Paris had already 
sent forth ramifications throughout France ; corresponding 
clubs were springing up by hundreds in the provinces, 
and everything was hurrying forward, to a violent cata- 
strophe. 

Three days after the despatch of the last-cited letter, 
and two days after the adjournment of Congress, Washing- 
ton, accompanied by Mr. Jefferson, departed by water on a 
visit to Ehode Island, which State had recently acceded to 
the Union. He was cordially welcomed by the ‘inhabitants, 
and returned to New York, after an absence of ten days, 
whence he again departed for his beloved Mount Vernon, 
there to cast off public cares as much as possible, and enjoy 
the pleasures of the country durmg the residue of the re- 
cess of Congress. 
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CHAPTEE CLXXYL 

Frontier Difflcnlties with the Indians — General Harmer's Expedition 
against them — Ambuscade of Col Hardin’s Detachment — Escape 
of CJapt. Armstrong — A second Detachment of Col. Hardin com- 
pelled to retreat — Washington’s long Anxiety as to the result of the 
Enterprise — Final Tidings. 

Frequent depredations had of late been made on onr 
frontier settlements by what Washington termed “ certain 
banditti of Indians ” j&om the north-west side of the Ohio. 
Some of onr people had been massacred and others carried 
into deplorable captivity. 

Strict justice and equity had always formed the basis of 
Washington’s dealing with the Indian tiibes, and he had 
endeavoured to convince them that such was the general 
policy of our government ; but his efforts were often 
thwarted by the conduct of our own people, the encroach- 
ments of land speculators, and the lawless conduct of our 
frontiersmen ; and jealousies thus excited were fomented 
by the intrigues of foreign agents. 

The Indians of the Wabash and the Miami rivers, who 
were the present aggressors, were numerous, warlike, and 
not deficient in discipline. They were well armed also, 
obtaining weapons and ammunition from the posts which 
the British still retained within the territoiies of the 
United States, contrary to the treaty of peace. 

Washington had deprecated a war with these savages, 
whom he considered acting under delusion , but, finding all 
pacific overtures unavailing, and rather productive of more 
daring atrocities, he felt compelled to resort to it, alike by 
motives of poHcy, humanity, and justice. An act had been 
provided for emergencies, by which the President was em- 
powered to call out the mihtia for the protection of the 
frontier : tlds act he put in force in the interval of Congress ; 
and under it an expedition was set on foot, which began its 
march on the 30th of September from Port Washington 
(which stood on the site of the present city of Cincinnati). 
Brigadier General Harmer, a veteran of the revolution, led 
the expedition, having under him three hundred and twenty 
regulars, with militia detachments from Pennsylvania and 
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V'irginia (or Kentucky), making in all fourteen Imndred and 
fifty-three men. After a mar<i of seventeen days they ap- 
proached the principal village of the Miamis. The Indians 
did not await an attack, but set fire to the village and fled to 
the woods. The destruction of the place, with that of large 
iluantities of provisions, was completed. 

An Indian trail being discovered, Colonel Hardin, a con- 
tinental officer who commanded the Kentucky militia, was 
detached to follow it, at the head of one hundred and fifty 
of his men, and about thirty regulars, under Captain Arm- 
strong and Ensign Hartshorn. They followed the trail 
for about six miles, and were crossing a plain covered by 
thickets, when suddenly there were volleys of rifles on 
each side, from unseen marksmen, accompanied by the 
horrid war-whoop. The trail had, in fact, decoyed them 
into an ambush of seven hundred savages, under the famous 
warrior Little Turtle. The militia fled, without filing a 
musket. The savages now turned upon the b'ttle handful 
of regulars, who stood their ground, and made a brave 
resistance with the bayonet until all weie slain, excepting 
Captain Armstrong, Ensign Hartshorn, and five privates. 
The ensign was saved by falling behmd a log, which screened 
him from his pursuers. Armstrong plunged into a swamp, 
where he sank up to Ms neck, and remamed for several 
hours of the night within two hundred yards of the field of 
action, a spectator of the war-dance of the savages over the 
slain. The two officers, who escaped thus narrowly, found 
their way back to the camp about six miles distant.^ 

The army, notwithstandmg, effected the main purpose of 
the expedition, in laying waste the Indian villages and 
destroying their winter’s stock of provisions, after wMch it 
commenced its march back to Fort Washington. On the 
21st of October, when it was halted about ten miles to the 
west of Chillicothe, an opportunity was given Colonel 
Hardin to wipe out the late disgrace of Ms arms. He was 
detached with a larger body of militia than before, and sixty 
regulars, under Major Willys, to seek and bring the savages 
to action. The accounts of these Indian wars are very 
confused. It appears, however, that he had another eiv 

> Butler’s Hist, of Kentucl^, 192. 
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counter witli Little Tuitle and his braves. It was a bloody 
battle, fought well on both sides. The militia behaved 
bravely, and lost many men and officers, as did the regu 
lars ; Major Willys fell at the commencement of the action. 
Colonel tlaidin was at length compelled to retreat, leaving 
the dead and wounded in the hands of the enemy. After he 
had lejoined the main force, the whole expedition made its 
way back to Poit Washington, on the banks of the Ohio. 

During all this time \V ashington had been rusticating at 
Mount Vernon, in utter ignorance of the events of this 
expedition. Week after week elapsed, without any tidings 
of its issue, progress, or even commencement. On the 2nd 
of November he wrote to the Secretaiy of War (G-eneral 
Knox), expressmg his surpiise at this lack of information, 
and his anxiety as to the result of the enterprise, and 
requesting him to forward any official or other accounts that 
he might have relating to it. 

“ This matter,” observed he, “ favourable or otherwise in 
the issue, will requii*e to be laid before Congress, that the 
motives which induced the expedition may appear.” N early 
another month elapsed ; the time for the reassembling of 
Congress was at hand, yet Washington was still without 
the desired information. It was not until the last of 
November that he received a letter from Governor George 
Clinton, of New York, communicating particulars of the 
affair related to hhn by Brant, the celebrated Indian chief. 

“ If the information of Captain Brant be true,” wrote 
Washington, in reply, “the issue of the expedition against 
the Indians will indeed prove unfortunate and disgraceful 
to the troops who jsnffered themselves to be s^buscaded.” 
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CHAPTER CLSXVn. 

CoMgress reassembles at Philadelphia — Residence of Washington at 
the new Seat of Government — The State Carnage — Hamilton’s 
Fmancial Arrangements — Impost and Excise Bill — Passage of a 
Bill for a National Bank — Jefferson’s Objections — Foimation of 
two Pohtical Paities under Hamilton and Jefieison — Their different 
Views — Dissatisfaction of Congiess at the Report of Haimer’s 
Expedition — Washington’s Addiess to the Seneca Chiefs — His 
desire to civihze the Savages — Kentucky and Vermont ddmitte<l 
into the Umon — First Congress expnes — A new Expedition pio* 
jected agamst the hostile Tribes undel* Genei'al St. Clair — Wash- 
ington’s solemn Warning on taking leave of him. 

Congress reassembled, according to adjournment, on the 
first Monday in December, atPbiladelphia, which was now, 
for a time, the seat of go'veinment. A house belonging to 
Mr. Robert Morris, the financier, liad been biied by VN asb- 
ington for bis residence ; and, at bis lequest, bad uudeigono 
additions and alterations “ in a plain and neat, and not by 
any means in an extravagant style.” 

His seoietary, Mr. Lear, had made oveiy piepaiation for 
his amval and accommodation, and, among other things, 
had spoken of the lich and elegant style in which the state 
carnage was fitted up. “ I had rather have heaid,” leplied 
Washington, “ that my repaired coach was plain and elegant 
than rich and elegant.” 

Congress, at its opening, was chiefly occupied in financial 
aiTangements, intended to establish the public credit and 
piovide for the expenses of govemment. According to the 
statement of the Secietary of the Treasury, an additional 
annual revenue of eight hundred and twenty-six thousand 
dollars would he required, principally to meet the addi- 
tional charges arising from the assumption of the State 
debts. He proposed to raise it by an increase of the impost 
on foieign distilled spirits, and a tax by way of excise on 
spirits distilled at home. An Impost and Excise bill was 
accordingly introduced into Congress, and met with violent 
opposition. An attempt was made to stiike out the excise, 
but failed, and the whole hill was finally canied through 
the House. 

Mr. Hamilton, in his foimer Treasury report, had lecom- 
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mended tlie establishment of a National Bank ; he now, in 
a special report, urged the policy of the measure. A bill, 
introduced in conformity with his views, was passed in the 
Senate, but vehemently opposed in the House ; partly on 
considerations of policy, but chiefly on the ground of 
constitutionality. On one side it was denied that the con- 
stitution had given to Congress the power of incopora- 
tion: on the other side it was insisted that such power 
was incident to the power vested in Congress for raising 
money. 

The question was argued at length, and with great ardour, 
and, after passing the House of Eepresentatives by a ma- 
jority of nineteen votes, came before the executive for its 
approval. Washington was fully alive to the magnitude 
of the question, and the interest felt in it by the opposing 
parties. The cabinet was divided on it : Jefferson and 
Eandolph denied its constitutionality ; Hamilton and Knox 
maintained it. Washington required of each minister the 
reasons of his opinion in writing; and, after maturely 
weighing them, gave his sanction to the act, and the bill 
was carried into effect. 

The objection of Jefferson to a bank was not merely on 
constitutional grounds. In his subsequent writings he 
avows himself opposed to banks, as introducing a paper 
instead of a cash system — raising up a moneyed aristocracy, 
and abandoning the public to the discretion of avarice and 
swindlers. Paper money might have some advantages, 
but its abuses were inevitable, and, by breaking up the 
measure of value, it made a lottery of all private property. 
These objections he maintained to his dying day ; but he 
had others, which may have been more cogent with him in 
the present instance. He considered the bank as a power- 
ful engine intended by Hamilton to complete the machineiy 
by which the whole action of the legislature was to be 
placed under the direction of the Treasury, and shaped to 
further a monarchical system of government. Washington, 
he affirmed, was not aware of the drift or effect of Hamil- 
ton's schemes. “ Unversed in financial projects and calcu- 
lations and budgets, his approbaticn of them was bottomed 
on his confidence in the man.” 

Washington, however, was not prone to be swayed in hii 
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judgments by blind partiality. When he distinsted his own 
knowledge in regard to any important measure, he asked 
the written opinions of those of his council who he thought 
were better informed, and examined and weighed them, and 
put them to the test of his almost unfailing sagacity. This 
was the way he had acted as a general in his military 
councils, and he found the same plan efficacious in his 
cabinet. His confidence in Hamilton’s talents, information, 
and integrity had led him to seek his counsels ; but his 
approbation of those counsels was bottomed on a careful 
investigation of them. It was the same in regard to the 
counsels of Jefferson ; they were received with great defer- 
ence, but always deliberately and scrupulously weighed^ 
The opposite policy of these rival statesmen brought them 
into incessant collision. “ Hamilton and myself,” writes 
Jefferson, “were daily pitted in the cabinet like two 
cocks.” The warm-hearted Knox always sided with his 
old companion in arms ; whose talents he revered. He is 
often noticed with a disparaging sneer by Jefferson, in 
consequence. Eandolph commoriy adhered to the latter. 
Washington’s calm and massive intellect overruled any 
occasional discord. His policy with regard to his consti- 
tutional advisers has been happily estimated by a modern 
statesman : “ He sought no unit cabinet, according to the 
set phrase of succeeding times. He asked no suppression 
of sentiment, no concealment of opinion ; he exhibited no 
mean jealousy of high talent in others. He gathered 
around him the greatest public men of that day, and some 
of them to be ranked with the greatest of any day. He 
did not leave Jefferson and Hamilton without -flie cabinet, 
to shake, perhaps, the whole fabric of government in their 
fierce wars and rivalries ; but he took them within, where 
he himself might aibitiate their disputes as they arose, and 
turn to the best account for the country their suggestions 
as they were made.”^ 

In the mean time two political parties were forming 
throughout the, Union under the adverse standards of these 
statesmen. Both had the good of the country at heart, but 
differed as to the policy by which it was to be secured, 

* Speech of B. M. T. Hunter, of Virginia. 
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The Fedei'alists, who looked up to Hamilton as theii model, 
were m faTOur of strengthening the general government, 
80 as to give it weight and dignity abroad and efficiency at 
home ; to guaid it against the encroachments of the indi- 
vidual States and a general tendency to anaichy. The 
other party, known as liepublicans or Demociats, and taking 
Mr. Jefferson’s view of affairs, saw in all the measures advo- 
cated by the Federalists an intention to convei*t the Fedeml 
into a gieat cential or consolidated government, piepaiatoiy 
to a change horn a republic to a monarchy. 

The particulars of General Haimer’s expedition against 
the Indians, when repoited to Congress, gave great dissatis- 
faction. The conduct of the troops, in suffering themselves 
to be surprised, was for some time stigmatised as disgrace- 
ful. Further troubles m that quarter weie apprehended, 
for the Miamis were said to be less disheartened by the 
ravage of their villages than exultant at the successful 
ambuscades of Little Turtle. 

Three Seneca chiefs, Coinplanter, Half Town, and Great 
Tree, being at the seat of government on business of their 
own nation, offeied to visit these belligeient tubes, and 
persuade them to bury the hatchet. "Washington, in a set 
speech, encouraged them in the undertaking. “ By this 
humane measui'e,” said he, “ you will render these mis- 
taken people a great seiwice, and probably pi event their 
homg swept off the face of the eaiffh. The United States 
require only that these people should demean themselves 
peacealily. But they may be assui ed that the United States 
are able, and will most ceitainly punish them seveiely for 
all their robbenes and murders.” 

Washington had always been earnest in his desire to civi- 
lize fbie savages, but had little faith in the expedient which 
had been pursued of sending their young men to our col- 
leges: the true means, he thought, was to introduce the 
arts and habits of husbandry among them. In concluding his 
speech to the Seneca chiefs, he obseiwed, “ When you retnni 
to your countiy, tell your nation that it is my desire to pio- 
mote their prosperity by teaching them the use of domestic 
animals, and the mannei that the white people plough and 
raise so much com , and if, upon consi do ration, it would be 
agreeable to the nation at large to leain those aits, I wiU find 
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some mears of teaclimg iliem at some places within theil 
ooTintiy as shall be agreed npon/’ 

In lie o*)UTse of the present session Congress received 
and granted the applications of Kentucky and Vermont for 
admission into the Union, the former after August, 1702 ; 
the latter immediately. 

On the 3rd of March the term of this first Congress 
expired. Washington, after reciting the various import- 
ant measures that had been effected, testified to the great 
harmony and cordiality which had prevailed. In some 
few instances, ho admitted, particularly in passing the law 
for higher duties on spirituous liquors, and more especially 
on the subject of the bank, “ the line between the southern 
and eastern interests had appealed more strongly marked 
than could be wished,” the former against and the latter in 
favour of those measures; “but the debates,” adds he, 
“ were conducted with temper and candour.” 

As the Indians on the noith-west side of the Ohio still 
continued their hostilities, one of the last measures of Con- 
gress had been an act to augment the military establish- 
ments, and to place in the hands of the executive more 
ample means for the protection of the frontiers. A new 
expedition against the belligerent tribes had, in conse- 
quence, been pi ejected. General St. Clair, actually go- 
vernor of the territory west of the Ohio, was appointed 
commander-in-chief of the forces to be employed. 

Washington had been deeply chagrined by the mortify- 
ing disasters of General Harmeris expedition to the Wabash, 
lesulting fiom Indian ambushes. In taking leave of his 
old military comrade, St. Clair, he wished him success and 
Honour, but gave him a solemn warning. “ You have your 
nstiuctions from the Secretary of War. I had a strict eye 
0 them, and will add but one word — Beware of a surprise ! 
You know how the Indians fight. I repeat it — Bexmre of a 
y^rpHse ! ” With these wamin 45 words sounding in his ear, 
it. Clair departed.' 

> Rush’s Washington in £ tnestlc Life, p. 67. 
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CHAPTEE CLXXVni. 

Waflhjigton’s Tour through the Southern States — Letter to Lafayette 
— Gloomy picture of French Affairs by Gouverneur Morris — Hia 
allusion to Lafayette — Lafayette depicts the Troubles of a Patnot 
Leader — Washington’s Reply — Jefferson’s ardent Views of the 
French Revolution — Distrust of John Adams — His Contributions 
to Fenno’s Gazette — Repnnt of Paine’s * Rights of Man ’■ — Flight and 
Recapture of Louis XVI. — Jefferson communicates the News to 
Washington — Ebs Satisfaction when the King accepts the Constitu- 
tion. 

In the month, of March Washington set out on a tour 
through the Southern States; travelling with one set of 
horses, and making occasional halts. The route projected, 
and of which he had marked off the halting-places, was 
by Fredericksburg, Eichmond, Wilmington (N. C.), and 
Charlestown, to Savannah ; thence to Augusta, Columbia, 
and the interior towns of North Carolina and Virginia, 
comprising a journey of eighteen hundred and eighty-seven 
miles : all of which he accomplished without any interrup- 
tion from sickness, bad weather, or any untoward acci- 
dent. “ Indeed,” writes he, “ so highly were we favoured 
that we arrived at each place where I proposed to make 
any halt, on the very day I fixed upon before we set out. 
The same horses performed the whole tour ; and, although 
much reduced in flesh, kept up their full spirits to the 
last day.” 

He returned to Philadelphia on the 6th of July, much 
pleased with his tour. It had enabled him, he said, to see, 
with his own eyes, the situation of the country, and to 
learn more accurately the disposition of the people, 
he could have done &m any verbal information. He had 
looked arouud him, in fact, with a paternal eye ; been 
cheered, as usual, by continual demonstrations of a nation’s 
love ; aud his heart had warmed with the reflection how 
much of this national happiness had been won by his own 
patriotic exertions. 

Every day’s experience of the government of the United 
States,” writes he to David Humphreys, “ seems to Confirm 
its establishment, and to render it more popular. A ready 
acquiescence in the laws made under it shows, in a strong 
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light, the confidence wMoh the people have in their repre- 
sentatives, and in the upright views of those who administer 
the government. At the time of passing a law imposing a 
duty on home-made spirits, it was vehemently af&rmed by 
many that such a law could never be executed in the South- 
ern States, particularly in Virginia and South Carolina. 
♦ * * But from the best information I' could get on 

my journey respecting its operations on the minds of the 
people— and I took some pains to obtain information on 
this point — ^there remains not a doubt but it will be 
carried into effect, not only without opposition, but with 
very general approbation, in those very parts where it 
was foretold that it never would be submitted to by any 
one.” 

“ Our public credit,” adds he, “ stands on that ground, 
which, three years ago, it would have been madness to 
have foretold. The astonishing rapidity with which the 
newly instituted bank was filled, gives an unexampled 
proof of the resources of our countrymen, and their confi- 
dence in public measures. On the jfibrst day of opening the 
subscription the whole number of shares ^twenty thousand) 
were t^en up in one hour, and application made for up- 
wards of four thousand shares more than were granted by 
the institution, besides many others that were coming in 
from various quarters.” ^ 

To his comrade in arms, Lafayette, he also writes excit- 
ingly of the flourishing state of the country, and the attach- 
ment of all classes to the government ; — 

“ While in Europe wars or commotions seem to agitate 
almost every nation, peace and tranquillity prevail among 
us, except in some parts of our Western frontiers, where 
the Indians have been troublesome ; to reclaim or chastise 
whom, proper measures are now pursuing. This contrast 
between the situation of the people of Ihe United States 
and those of Europe, is too striking to be passed over, even 
by the most superficial observer ; and may, I believe, be 
considered as one great cause of leading the people here to 
reflect more attentively on their own prosperous state, 
and* to examine more minutely, and consequently approve 


1 Writings X.171. 
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more fully, of the government under wliicli tLey live, than 
they otherwise would have done. But we do not wish bo 
be the only people who may taste the sweets of an equal 
and •good government. We look with an anxious eye to 
the time "^en happiness and tranquillity shall prevail in 
your country, and when all Europe shall be freed fiom 
commotion, tumults, and alarms.” 

Letters from Gouvemeur Morris had given him a gloomy 
picture of French affaiis. “ This unhappy country,” writes 
he, “ bewildered in pursuit of metaphysical whimsies, pre* 
sents to our moral view a mighty ruin. Like the remnants 
of ancient magnificence, we admire the architectui e of tire 
temple, while we detest the false god to whom it was dedi- 
cated. Daws and ravens, and the birds of night, now 
build their- nests in its niches. I'he sovereign, humbled to 
the level of a beggar’s pity, without resources, without au- 
thority, without a friend. The Assembly at once a master 
and a slave, new in power, wild in theory, raw in practice. 
It engrosses all functions, though incapable of exercising 
any, and has taken from this fierce, ferocious people every 
restraint of religion and of respect. * ♦ * Lafayette 
has hitherto acted a splendid part. The king obeys, but 
detests him. He obeys because he fears. Whoever pos- 
sesses the royal person may do whatever he pleases with 
the royal character and authority. Hence, it happens that 
the ministers are of Lafayette’s appointment.” ^ 

Lafayette’s own letters depict the troubles of a pati-iot 
leader in the stormy time of a revolution . a leader warm, 
generous, honest, impulsive, but not far-seeing. “ I con- 
tinue to be for ever tossed about on an ocean of factions and 
commotions of every kind ; for it is my fate to be attacked 
with eq-ial animosity : on one side, by all that is aristo- 
ci-atic, servile, parliamentary — in a word, by all the adver- 
saries of my free and levelling doctrine , on the other, by 
the Orleans and anti-monarchical factions, and all the 
workers of disorder and pillage. If it is doubtful whether 
I may escape personally from so many enemies, the success 
of our grand and good revolution is, at least, thank heaven, 
assured in France, and soon it wiU propagate itself in tht 

^ Sparks’ Life of G. Morris, ii. 117-119. 
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rest of tlie world, if we succeed in establishing public order 
in this country. Unfortunately, the people have much 
better leaint how to overturn despotism than to compre- 
hend the duty of submission to law. It is to you, my dear 
General, the patriarch and generalissimo of the promoters 
of universal liberty, that I ought always to render a faith- 
ful account of the conduct of your aide-de-camp in the 
service of this gi’and cause.” 

And in a subsequent letter : — “ I would that I could give 
you the assurance that our troubles weie teiminated and our 
constitution established. Neveiiheless, though our horizon 
is still very dark, we commence to foresee the moment 
when a new legislative body will replace this Assembly , 
and, unless there come an intervention of foieign powers, 
I hope that four months from this your fiiend will have 
resumed the life of a peaceful and simple citizen. 

“ The lage of party, even between the different shades 
of patiiots, has gone as far as possible without the effusion 
of blood , but, if animosities are far horn subsiding, piesent 
ciicumstances aro somewhat less menacing of a collision 
between the different suppoiters of the popular cause. As 
to myself, I am always the butt for attacks of all parties, 
because they see in my person an insuimoimtable obstacle 
to theii evil designs. In the mean time, what appears to 
me a species of phenomenon, my popularity hitherto has 
not been shaken.” 

And in another letter he speaks of the multiplying dan- 
geis which menaced the pi ogress of reform in hWice : — 
‘‘ The refugees hovering about the frontiers, intrigues in 
most of the despotic and aristocratic cabinets, our regular 
army divided into Tory officers and undisciplined soldiers, 
licentiousness among the people not easily repressed, the 
capital, that gives the tone to the empire, tossed about by 
anti-revolutionaiy or factious parties, the Assembly fatigued 
by hard labour, and very unmanageable. However, accord- 
ing to the popular motto, fa xva — it will do.” 

When Lafayette thus wrote, faction was predominant at 
Paris; “Liberty and equality” began to be the watch- 
words; and the Jacobin Club had set up a journal, which 
was spreading the spirit of revolt and preparing the fate of 
royalty. 
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“ I assTire you,” writes AYashington, “ I have often coH' 
templated, with great anxiety, the danger to which you 
are personally exposed by your peculiar and delicate situa- 
tion in the tumult of tbe time, and your letters aie far 
from quieting that friendly concern. But to one who en- 
gages m hazaidous enteiprises for the good of his countiy, 
and who is guided by pure and upiight views, as I am sure 
is the case with you, life is but a secondary consideration. 

“ The tumultuous populace of large cities are ever to be 
dreaded. Their indisoiiminate violence prostrates, for the 
time, all pubhc authority, and its consequences are some- 
times extensive and terrible. In Paris we may suppose 
these tumults aie peculiaidy disastrous at this time, when 
the pubhc mmd is m a feiment, and when, as is always 
the case on such occasions, there aie not wanting wicked 
and designing men whose element is confusion, and who 
will not hesitate in destroying the public tranquillity to 
gain a favounte point.” 

Sympathy with the popular cause prevailed with a part 
of Washington’s cabinet. Jefferson was ardent in his 
wishes that the revolution might be established. He felt, 
he said, that the permanence of our own revolution leaned, 
in some degiee, on that of France, that a failure there 
would be a powerful argument to prove there must be a 
failure here , and that the success of the French revolution 
was necessary to stay up our own, and “prevent its falling 
back to that kind of half-way house, the English consti- 
tution.” 

Outside of the cabinet, the Vice-President, John Adams, 
regarded the French revolution with strong distrust. His 
official position, however, was too negative in its nature to 
afford him an opportunity of exerting influence on public 
affairs. He considered the post of Vice-President beneath 
his talents. “ My country,” writes he, ‘ ‘ has, in its wisdom , 
contrived for me the most insignificant office that ever the 
invention of man contrived or his imagination conceived.” ‘ 
Impatient of a situation in which, as he said, he could do 
neither good nor evil, he resorted, for mental relief, to the 
press , and for upwards of a year had exercised his fertile 


^ Ii&, i 460 
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and € rer ready pen, in furnishing Pennons Gazetie of the 
United States with a series of papers entitled, * Discourses 
on Davila,’ being an analysis of Davila’s ‘ History of ihe 
Civil Wars of France in the 16th century.’ The mtu 
of Mr. Adams in this series was to point out to his country- 
men the dangers to be apprehended from poweiful factions 
in ill-balanced forms of government , but his aim was mis- 
taken, and he was charged with advocating monarchy, and 
laboui'ing to prepare the way for an hereditary presidency. 
To countemct these “ political heresies,” a reprint of Paine’s 
‘ Eights of Man,’ written m reply to Burke’s pamphlet on 
the Flench revolution, appeared under the auspices of Mr. 
Jefferson. 

While the public mind was thus agitated with conflict- 
ing opinions, news arrived in August of the flight of Louis 
XVI. from Paris, and his re-capture at Varennes. All 
Jefferson’s hatred of royalty was aroused by this breach of 
royal faith. “ Such are the fruits of that form of govern- 
ment,” said he scornfully, ‘‘which heaps import6moe on 
idiots, and which the Tones of the present day are trying to 
preach into our favour. It would be unfortunate were it in 
the power of any one man to defeat the issue of so beautiful 
a revolution. I hope and trust that it is not ; and that, for the 
good of suffering humanity all over the earth, that revolu- 
tion will be established and spread all over the world.” 

He was the first to communicate the intelligence to 
Washington, who was holding one of his levees, and ob- 
serves, “ I never saw him so much dejected by any event 
in my life.” Washmgton, himself, declares that he re- 
mained for some time in painful suspense, as to what would 
be the consequences of this event. Ultimately, when news 
arrived that the king had accepted the constitution from the 
hands of the National Assembly, he hailed the event as 
promising happy consequences to Fiance, and to mankind 
in general ; and what added to his joy was the noble and 
disinterested part which his friend Lafayette had acted in 
this great drama. “ The prayers and wishes of the human 
race,” writes he to the Marquis, “ have attended the exer*^ 
tions of your nation; and when your affairs are settled 
undbr an energetic and equal government, the hearts of all 
good men will be satisfied.” 
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CHAPTEE CLXXIX. 

Kuial Hours at Mount Vernon — Asseniblmg of Second Congress 
Washington’s opening Speech — Two Expeditions organized against 
the Indians, under Scott and Wilkinson — Their feeble Kesult — 
Thiid Expedition under St. Clair — His disastrous Contest and 
dismal Retreat — How Washington received the Intelligence, 

A FEW weeks of atitumn were passed ky WasMngton at 
Vernon with his family, in rural enjoyment, and in 
insti noting a new agent, Mr. Eobert Lewis, in the manage- 
ment of his estate ; his nephew', Major George A. \\ ashing- 
ton, who ordinanly attended to his landed concerns, being 
absent among the mountains in quest of health. 

The second Congiess assembled at Philadelphia on the 
24th of October, and on the 25th Washington delivered his 
opening speech. After lemaiking upon the prosperous 
situation of the countiy, and the success which had 
attended its financial measuies, he adveited to the offen- 
sive opeiations against the Indians, which government had 
been compelled to adopt for the protection of the \\ estem 
fiontier. Some of these operations, he observed, had been 
successful, others were still depending. A brief statement 
will be sufficient for the successful operations alluded to. 
To leconcile some of the people of the West to the appoint- 
ment of Geneial St. Clair as commander-in-chief m that 
quarter, a local board of war had been formed for the 
Western country, empowered to act in conjunction with 
the commanding officer of the United States, m calling out 
the militia, sending out expeditions against the Indians, 
and apportioning scouts through the exposed pai-ts of the 
district of Kentucky. 

Under this arrangement, two expeditions had been 
organized in Kentucky against the villages on the Wabash. 
The first, in May, was led by General Charles Scott, having 
General Wilkinson as second in command. The second, a 
volunteer enterprise, in August, was led by Wilkinson 
idone. Very little good was effected, or gloiy gained, by 
either of these expeditions. Indian villages and wigWams 
were burned, and fields laid waste; some few warriora 
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wete killed and prisoners taken, and an immense expense 
incurred. 

Of the events of a third enterprise, led by General St, 
Clair himself, no tidings had been received at the time of 
Washington’s opening speech ; but we will anticipate the 
official despatches, and proceed to show how it fared with 
that veteran soldier, and how far he profited by the im- 
pressive warning which he had received from the President 
at parting. 

The tioops for his expedition assembled early in Septem- 
ber, in the vicinity of Fort Washington (now Cincinnati). 
There were about two thousand regulars, and one thousand 
militia. The regulars included a corps of artillery and 
several squadrons of horse. An arduous task was before 
them. Roads were to be opened through a wilderness; 
bridges constructed for the conveyance of artillery and 
stores ; and forts to be built so as to keep up a line of com- 
munication between the Wabash and the Ohio, the base of 
operations. The troops commenced their march directly 
North, on the 6th or 7th of September, cutting their way 
through the woods, and slowly constructing the line of 
forts. The little army, on the 24th of October, according 
to the diary of an officer, was respectable in numbers — 
“upon paper” — ^but, adds he, “the absence of the first 
Regiment, and desertions from the militia, had very much 
reduced us. With the residue there was too generally 
wanting the essential stamina of soldiers. Picked up and 
recruited from the off-scourings of large towns and cities, 
enervated by idleness, debauchery, and every species of 
vice, it was impossible they could have been made com- 
petent to the arduous duties of Indian warfitre. An extra- 
ordinary aversion to service was also conspicuous amongst 
them, and demonstrated by repeated desertions : in many 
instances, to the very foe we were to combat. The late 
period at which they had been brought into the field 
left no leisure nor opportunity to discipline them. Th^ 
were, moreover, badly clothed, badly paid, and badly fed. 
♦ ♦ * The military stores and arms were sent on in 
infampus order. Notwithstanding pointed orders against 
firing, and a penalty of one hundred lashes, game was so 
plenty, and presented such a strong teoaptatian, that the 
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militia aad the levies were constantly offending, to the 
great injury of the service and the destruction of all order 
m the army.”^ 

After placing garrisons in the forts, the general continued 
his march. It was a forced one with him, for he was so 
afhirced with the gout that he could not walk, and had to 
be helped on and off of his horse ; but his only chance to 
keep his little army together was to move on. A number 
of the Virginian troops had already, on the 27th of October, 
insisted on their dischaigos; there was danger that the 
whole battalion would follow their example, and the time 
of the other battalions was nearly up. The plan of the 
general was to push so far into the enemy’s country, that 
such detachments as might be entitled to their discharges 
would be afraid to return. 

The army had proceeded six days after leaving Foit 
Jefferson, and were drawing near a part of the country 
where they were likely to meet with Indians, when, on 
the 30th of October, sixty of the militia deserted in a 
body ; intending to supply themselves by plundeiing the 
convoys of provisions which were coming forwai d in the 
rear. The 1st United States regiment, under Major Ham- 
franck, was detached to march back beyond Fort Jeffeison, 
apprehend these deserters, if possible, and, at all events, 
prevent the provisions that might be on the way from 
being rifled. The force thus detached consisted of three 
hun&ed of the best disciplined men in the seivice, with 
expel ienced officers. 

Thus 1 educed to 1400 effective mnk and file, the army 
continued its march to a point about twenty-nine miles 
from Fort Jefferson, and ninety-seven from Foit Washing- 
ton, and fifteen miles south of the Miami villages ; where it 
encamped, November Srd, on a using ground with a stream 
forty feet wide in front, running westeily. This stream was 
mistaken by General St. Clair for the St. Mary, which 
empties itself into the Miami of the lakes ; hut it was, in 
fact, a tiibutary of the Wabash. 

A number of new and old Indian camps showed that 

^ Diary of Col. Winthrop Sargent, Adjutant General of the TT* SI 
ipny during the campaign of 1791, 
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this h&d been a pla?>d of general resort ; and in the bends 
of the stream were tracks of a party of fifteen, horse and 
foot : a scouting party, most probably, which must have 
quitted the ground just before the arrival of the army. 

The troops were encamped in two lines ; the right wing, 
composed of Butler, Clarke, and Patterson’s battalions, 
commanded by Major-General Butler, forming the first 
line ; Patteison on the right, and four pieces of artillery on 
the right of Butler. The left wing, consisting of Beddinger 
and Gaither’s battalions, and the second United States regi- 
ment, commanded by Colonel Darke, formed the second 
line ; with an interval of about seventy yaids, which was 
all that the ground allowed. The length of the lines was 
nearly four hundred yards , the rear somewhat more, and 
the front somewhat less. A troop of horse, commanded by 
Captain Truman, and a company of riflemen under Captain 
Faulkner, were upon the right flank, and Snowden’s troop 
of horse on the left. 

The ground descended gradually in front of the encamp- 
ment to the stream, which, at this time, was fordable, and 
meandered m its course —in some places, one hundred yards 
distant fiom the camp, in others not more than twenty-five. 
The immediate spot of the encampment was very defen- 
sible against regular troops, but it was surroimded by 
close woods, dense thickets, and the tmnks of fallen trees, 
with here and there a lavine, and a small swamp— all the 
best kind of cover for stealthy Indian warfare. 

The militia were encamped beyond the stream about a 
quarter of a mile in the advance, on a high fiat . a much 
more favourable position than that occupied by the main 
body; and capacious enough to have accommodated the 
whole, and admitted any extent of Imes. 

It was the intention of St. Clair to throw up a slight 
work on the following day, and to move on to the attack 
of the Indian villages as soon as he should be rejoined by 
Major Hamtranok and the first United States legiment. 
The plan of this work he concerted in the evening with 
Major Ferguson of the artillery — a cool, indefatigable, de- 
termined man. In the mean time, Colonel Oldham, the 
commanding officer of the militia, was directed to send out 
two detachments that evening, to explore the coxmtiy and 
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gain infonnation concerning the enemy. The militia, how 
ever, showed signs of insubordination. They complained 
of being too much fatigued for the purpose ; in short, the 
service was not, and probably could not be enforced. Sen^ 
tinels posted around the camp, about fifty paces distant 
from each other, formed the principal security. 

About half an hour before sunrise on the next morning 
(Nov. 4th), and just after the troops had been dismissed on 
parade, a horrible sound burst forth from the woods around 
the militia camp, resembling, says an officer, the jangling 
of an infinitude of horse-beTls. It was the direful Indian 
yell, followed by the sharp reports of the deadly rifle. The 
militia returned a feeble fire and then took to flight, dash- 
ing helter-skelter into the other camp. The first line of 
the continental troops, which was hastily forming, wsis 
thrown into disorder. The Indians were close upon the 
heels of the flying militia, and would have entered the 
camp with them, but the sight of troops drawn up with 
fixed bayonets to receive them, checked their ardour ; and 
they threw themselves behind logs and bushes at the dis- 
tance of seventy yards, and immediately commenced an 
attach upon the first line, which soon was extended to the 
second. The great weight of the attack was upon the 
centre of each line, where the artillery was placed. The 
artillery, if not well served, was bravely fought : a quantity 
of canister and some round shot weie thrown in the direc- 
tion whence the Indians fired ; but, concealed as they were, 
and only seen occasionally as they sprang from one covert 
to another, it was impossible to direct the pieces to advan- 
tage. The aitillerists themselves were exposed to a mur- 
derous fire, and every officer, and more than two-thirds of 
the men, were killed and wounded. Twice the Indians 
pushed into the camp, delivering their fire and then rush- 
ing on with the tomakawk, but each time they were driven 
back. General Butler had shot from lus horse, and 
was sitting down ip have his wound dressed, when a 
daring savage, darting into the camp, tomahawked and 
scalp^ him. He failed to carry off trophy, being in- 
stantly slain. 

The veteian St. Clair, who, unable to mount his horse, 
was borne about on a Utter, preserved his coolness m the 
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midst of the peril and disaster, giving his orders with 
judgment and self-possession. Seeing to what disadvan- 
tage his troops fought with a concealed enemy, he ordered 
Colonel Daike, with his raiment of regulars, to rouse the 
Indians from their covert with the bayonet, and turn their 
left flank. This was executed with great spirit : the enemy 
were driven three or four hundred yards ; but, for want of 
cavalry or riflemen, the pursuit slackened, and the troops 
were forced to give back m turn. The savages had now 
got into the camp by the left flank ; again several charges 
were made, but in vain. Great carnage was suffered from 
the enemy concealed m the woods : every shot seemed to 
take effect , all the officers of the second regiment were 
picked off, excepting three. The contest had now endured 
tor more than two hours and a half. The spirits of the 
troops flagged under the loss of the officers , half the army 
was killed, and the situation of the remainder was despe- 
rate. There appeared to be no alternative but a retreat. 

At half-past nine General St. Clair ordered Colonel 
Darke, with the second regiment, to make another charge, 
as if to turn the light wii^ of the enemy, but, in fact, to 
regain the road from which the army was cut off. This 
object was effected. “ Having collected in one body the 
greatest part of the troops,’" writes one of the officers, 
** and such of the wounded as could possibly hobble along 
with us, we pushed out from the left of the rear Ime, 
sacrificing our artillery and ba^age.” Some of the 
wounded officers were brought off on hoi^ses, but several of 
the disabled men bad to be left on the ground. The pooi 
feUows charged their pieces before they were left ; and 
firing of musketry heaid by the troops after they quitted 
the camp, told that their unfortunate comrades were selling 
their lives dearly. 

It was a disorderly flight. The troops threw away arms, 
ammunition, and accoutrements ; even the officers, in some 
instances, divested themselves of their fusees. The general 
was mounted on a pack-horse which could not be pricked 
out of a walk. Fortunately, the enemy did not pursue 
ahov6 a mile or two, returning, most probably, to plunder 
the camp. 

By seven in the evening the fugitives reached Foii 
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Jefferson, a distance of twenty-nine miles. Here they mei 
Major Hamtranck witli the first regiment; but, as this 
force was far fiom sufficient to make up for the losses ol 
the meaning, the retreat was continued to Fort Washington, 
where the army arrived on the 8th at noon, shatteied and 
broken-spirited. Many poor fellows fell behind in the 
retreat, and, fancying the savages were upon them, left 
the road, and some of them were wandeiing several days, 
until nearly starved. 

Tn this disastious battle the whole loss of regular troops 
and levies amounted to five hundred and fifty killed, and 
two hundred wounded. Out of ninety-five commissioned 
officers who were on the field, thiity-one were slain and 
twenty-four wounded. Of the three hundred and nineteen 
militia, Colonel Oldham and three other officeis were killed 
and five wounded; and of non-commissioned officers and 
privates, thirty-eight were killed and twenty-nine wounded. 
Fourteen ai-tificers and ten pack-horsemen were also killed, 
and thirteen wounded. So that, according to Colonel Sar- 
gent’s estimate, the whole loss amounted to six hundred 
and seventy-seven killed, including thirty women, and 
two hundred and seventy-one wounded. 

. Poor St. Clair’s defeat has been paralleled with that of 
Braddock. No doubt, when he realized the terrible havoc 
that had been made, he thought sadly of Washington’s 
parting words, “ Beware of a surprise ! ” 

We have a graphic account of the manner in which the 
intelligence of the disaster was received by Washington at 
Philadelphia. Towards the close of a winter’s day in 
December, an officer in uniform dismounted in front of the 
President’s house, and, giving the bridle to his servant, 
knocked at the door. He was informed by the poiter that 
the President was at dinner and had company. The officer 
was not to be denied ; he was on public business, he 
brought despatches for the President. A servant was sent 
into the dining-room to communicate the matter to Mr. 
Lear. The latter left the table and went into the hall, 
where the officer repeated what he had said to the porter. 
Mr, Lear, as secretary of the President, ofiered to take 
charge of the despatches and deliver them at the propel 
time. Th^ officer replied that he was just arnvod from 
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the Western army: his orders were to deliver the de- 
spatches promptly to the President in person ; but that he 
would wait his directions. Mr. Lear returned, and, in a 
whisper, communicated to the President what had passed. 
Washmj^n rose from the table and went into the hall, 
whence he returned in a short time and resumed his seat, 
apologizing for his absence, but without alluding to the 
cause of it. One of the company, however, overheard him, 
as he took his seat, mutter to himself, with an ejaculation^ 
of extreme impatience, ** I knew it would be so ! ” 

Mfrs. Washington held her drawing-room that evening. 
The gentlemen repaired thither from the table. Washington 
appeared there with his usual serenity; speaking courte- 
ously to every lady, as was his custom. By ten o’clock all 
the company had gone ; Mrs. Washington retired soon 
after, and Washington and his secretary alone remained. 

The general w^ed slowly backward and forward for 
pme mmutes in silence. As yet there had been no change 
in his manner. Taking a seat on a sofa by the fire, he told 
Mr. Lear to sit down ; the latter had scarce time to notice 
that he was extremly agitated, when he broke out sud- 
denly : — “ It’s aU over ^ — St. Clair ’s defeated ! — routed : 
the officers nearly all killed, the men by wholesale ; the 
rout complete ; too shocking to think of, and a surprise 
into the bargain ! ” ALL this was uttered with great vehe- 
mence. Then pausing, and rising from the sofa, he walked 
up and down flie room in silence, violently agitated, but 
saying nothing. When near the door he stopped short ; 
stood still for a few moments, when there was another 
terrible explosion of wrath. 

“ Yes,” exclaimed he, “here, on this very spot, I took 
leave of him ; I wished him success and honour. ‘ You 
have your instructions from the Secretary of War,’ said I ; 

‘ I had a strict eye to them, and will add but one word, 
Beware op a surprise ! You know how the Indians fight 
us. I repeat it. Beware of a surprise.’ He went off with 
that, my last warning, thrown into his ears. And yet ! ! 
To suffer that army to be cut to pieces, hacked, butchered, 
tomahawked, by a surprise — the very thing I guarded him 
against I 0 God ! 0 God ! ” exclaimed he, throwing up his 
hands, and while his very frame shook with emotion, “ he ’s 
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worse tlian a murderer! How can he answer it to his 
country I The blood of the slain is upon him — the curse 
of widows and orphans — ^the curse of Heaven I ” 

Mr. Lear remained speechless ; awed into breathless 
silence by the appalling tones in which this toixent of 
invective was poured forth. The paroxysm passed by. 
Washington again sat down on the sofa— he was silent — 
apparently uncomfortable, as if conscious of the ungovern- 
able burst of passion which had overcome him. “This 
must not go beyond this room,” said he at length, in a 
subdued and altered tone — there was another and a longer 
pause ; then, in a tone quite low, “ General St. Clair shall 
have justice,” said he. “I looked hastily through the 
despatches ; saw the whole disaster, but not all the par- 
ticulars. I will receive him without displeasure ; I will 
hear him without prejudice ; he shall have full justice.” * 
Washington had recovered his equanimity. ‘ ‘ The storm,” 
we are told, “ was over, and no sign of it was afterwards 
seen in his conduct or heard in his conversation.” How 
well he kept his word, in regard to General St. Clair, will 
hereafter be shown. 


CHAPTER OLXXX. 

The Apportionment Bill — ’Washington’s Veto — His Concern at the 
growing Asponties of Congress — Intended Retirement — Jefferson’s 
determination to retire at the same Time — Bemonstrance of Wash- 
ington — His request to Madison to prepare Valedictory — Wayne 
appointed to succeed St. Clair — Congress adjourns — Washington 
at Mount Vernon — Suggests Topics for hia farewell Address — 
Madison’s Hrafb — Jefferson urges his continuance. 

In the course of the present session of Congress a bill was 
introduced for apportioning representatives among the 
people of the several States, according to the j&rst enu- 
meration. 

Tim constitution had provided that the number of repre* 
sentatives should not exceed one for every thirty thousand 
persons, and the House of Representatives passed ^ bill 
allotting to each State one member for this amount of 

^ Bash’s Washington in Domestic Life. 
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population. Tliis ratio would leave a fraction, greater or 
less, in each State. Its operation was unequal, as in some 
States a large surplus would be unrepresented, and hence, 
in one branch of the legislature, the relative power of the 
State be affected. That, too, was the popular branch, 
which those who feared a strong executive, desired to pro- 
vide with the counterpoise of as fall a representation as 
possible. 

‘ To obviate this difficulty the Senate adopted a new prin- 
ciple of apportionment. They assumed the total population 
of the United States, and not the population of each State, 
as the basis on which the whole number of representatives 
should be ascertained. This aggregate they divided by 
thirty thousand . the quotient gave one hundred and 
twenty as the number of representatives ; and this number 
they apportioned upon the several States according to their 
population, allotting to each one member for every thirty 
thousand, and distributing tbe residuary members (to 
make up tbe one hundred and twenty) among the States 
having the largest fractions. 

After an earnest debate, the House concurred, and the 
bill came before the President for his decision. The sole 
question was as to its constitutionality ; that being ad- 
mitted, it was unexceptionable. Washin^on took the 
opinion of his cabinet. Jefferson and Kandoiph considered 
the act at variance with the constitution. Knox was un- 
decided. Hamilton thought the clause of the constitution 
relatmg to tbe subject somewhat vague, and was in favour 
of the construction given to it by the legislature. 

After weighing the arguments on both sides, and ma- 
turely deliberating, the President made up his mind that 
the act was unconstitutional. It was the obvious intent of 
the constitution to apply the ratio of representation ac- 
cording to the separate numbers of each State, and not to 
the aggregate of tbe population of tbe United States. 
Now this bill allotted to eight of the States more than one 
representative for thirty thousand inhabitants. He ac- 
cordingly returned the bill with his objections, bjing the 
first exercise of the veto power. A new bill wa^ substi- 
tuted, and passed into a law, giving a represen aitive foi 
everv thirtv-three thousand to each State. 
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Great Heat and asperity were manifested in tHe discussions 
of Congress througHout the present session. Washington 
had observed with pain the political divisions which were 
growing up m the counti*y ; and was deeply concerned at 
finding that they were peivading the halls of legislation. 
The press, too, was contnbuting its powerful aid to keep 
up and increase the irritation. Two rival papers existed 
at the seat of government : one was Fenno’s Gazette of the 
United States, in which John Adams had published his 
‘ Discourses on Davila ; ’ the other was the National Ga- 
zette, edited by Philip Freneau, Freneau had been editor 
of the Now York Daily Advertiser, but had come to 
Philadelphia in the autumn of 1791 to occupy the post of 
translating-clerk in Mr. Jefferson’s office, and had almost 
immediately (Oct. 31) published the first numbei of his 
Gazette. Notwithstanding his situation in the office of the 
Secretary of State, Freneau became, and continued to be 
.throughout the session, a virulent assailant of most of the 
measuies of government, excepting such as originated 
with Mr. Jefferson, or were approved by him.^ 

Heart-weary by the political strifes and disagreements 
which were £sturbmg the country and marring the har- 
mony of his cabinet, the charge of government was be- 
commg intolerably irksome to Washin^on, and he longed 
to be released from it, and to be once more master of 
himself, fiee to indulge those rural and agricultural tastes 
which were to give verdure and freshness to his future 
existence. He had, some time before this, expressed a de- 
teimination to retiie from public life at the end of his 
piesidential term. But one more year of that term re- 
mained to be endured; he was congratulating himself 
with the thought, when Mr. Jefferson intimated that it 
was his intention to retire from office at the same time 
with himself. 

Washington was exceedingly discomposed by this deter- 
mination. Jefferson, in his ‘ Anas,’ assures us that the Pre- 
sident remonstrated with him against it, “ in an affectionate 
.tone.” For Ids own part, he observed, many motives 
compelled him to retire. It was only after much pressing 
that he had consented to take a part in the new government 
and get it under way. Were he to continue in it longer, H 
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might give room to say that, having tasked the sweets of 
office, he could not do without them. 

He observed, moieover, to JejBferson, that he really felt 
himself growing old , that his bodily health was less firm, 
and his memory, always bad, was becoming worse. Th© 
other faculties of his mind, perhaps, might be evincing to 
otheis a decay of which he himself might be insensible. 
This appiehension, he said, particularly oppressed him. 

His activity, too, had declined ; business was conse- 
quently more iiksome, and the longing for tranquillity and 
letiremont had become an irresistible passion. For these 
reasons he felt himself obliged, he said, to retire ; yet he 
should consider it unfortunate if, in so doing, he should 
bring on the retirement of the great officers of government, 
which might produce a shock on the public mind of a dan- 
gerous consequence. 

Jefferson, in reply, stated the reluctance with which he 
himself had entered upon public employment, and the 
resolution he had formed, on accepting his station in the 
cabinet, to make the resignation of the President the 
epoch of his own retirement from labours of which he was 
heaitily tued. He did not believe, however, that any of 
his hrethi-en in the administration had any idea of retiring ; 
on the contiary, he had perceived, at a late meeting of the 
trustees of the sinking fund, that the Secietaiy of the 
Tieasuiy had developed the plan he mtended to pursue, 
and that it embraced years in its view. 

Washington rejoined, that he considered the Treasuiy 
department a limited one, going only to the single object of 
revenue, while that of the Seoietaiy of State, embracing 
nearly all the objects of administration, was much more 
important, and the retuement of the officer, theiefore, 
would be more noticed ; that though the government had 
set out with a pretty general goodwill, yet that symptom^ 
of dissatisfaction had lately shown themselves, fai beyond 
what he could have expected ; and to what height these 
might arise, in case of too great a change in the adminis 
tration, could not be foreseen. 

Jefferson availed himself of this opportunity to have a 
thrust at his political rival. “ I told him,” (the President,) 
relates he, that in my opinion there was only a single 
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source of these discontents. Thougli they had, indeed, 
appeared to spiead themselves over the war department 
ahso, yet I considered that as an overflowing only from their 
real channel, which would never have taken place if they 
had not firht been generated in another department, to wit, 
that of the Tieasury. That a system had there been con- 
trived for deluging the States with paper money instead of 
gold and silver, for withdrawing our citizens from the 
pursuits of commerce, manufactures, buildings, and other 
branches of useful industiy, to occupy themselves and their 
capitals in a species of gambling destructive of morality, 
and which had introduced its poison into the government 
itsel£”‘ 

Mr. Jefferson went on, in the same strain, to comment at 
large upon the measures of Mr. Hamilton, but recoids no 
rej^y of importance on the part of Washington, whose 
object in seeking the conversation had been merely to 
persuade his Secretary to remain in the cabinet ; and who 
had no relish for the censorious comments to which it had 
given rise. 

Yet. with all this political rivalry, Jefferson has left on 
record his appreciation of the sterling merit of Hamilton. 
In his ‘ Anas ’ he speaks of him as “ of acute understanding, 
disinterested, honest, and honourable in all private trans- 
actions; amiable in society, and duly valuing virtue in 
private life. Yet so bewitched and perverted by the 
British example, as to be under thorough conviction that 
comiption was essential to the government of a nation.” 

In support of this sweeping exception to Mr. Hamil- 
ton’s politio.il orthodoxy, Mr. Jefferson gives, in his Anas, 
a conversation which occurred between fliat gentleman and 
Mr. Adams, at his (Mr. Jefferson’s) table, after the cloth 
was removed, “ Conversation,” writes he, “ began on othei 
matters, and by some circumstance was led to tbe British 
constitution, on which Mr. Adams observed, “ Purge that 
constitution of its corruption, and give to its popular 
branch equality of representation, and it would be the 
most perfect constitution ever devised by the wit of man.” 
Hamilton paused and said, “ Purge it of its corruption, and 


* Jefferson's Worka, ix. 102, 
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give to its popular branch equality of representation, and 
it would become an impracticahle government ; as it stands 
at present, with all its supposed defects, it is the most 
perfect government which ever existed.”^ 

This after-dinner conveisation appears to us very loose 
ground on which to found the opinion, continually ex- 
pressed by Mr, Jefferson, that ‘‘ Mr. Hamilton was not 
only a monarchist, but for a monarchy bottomed on corrup- 
tion,” 

Subsequent to Washington’s remonstrance yrith Mr. Jef- 
ferson above cited, he had confidential conversations with 
Mr. Madison on the subject of his intended retirement 
from office at the end of the presidential term, and asked 
him to think what would be the proper time and mode of 
announcing hia intention to the public ; and intimating a 
wish that Mr. Madison would prepare for him the announce- 
ment. 

Mr. Madison remonstrated in the most earnest manner 
against such a resolution, setting forth, in urgent language, 
the importance to the country of his contmuing m the 
presidency. Washington listened to his reasoning with 
profound attention, but still clung to his resolution. 

In consequence of St. Clair’s disastrous defeat, and the 
inci easing pressure of the Indian war, bills had been passed 
in Congress for increasing the army, by adding three regi- 
ments of infantry and a squadron of cavalry (which addi- 
tional force was to serve for thiee years, unless sooner 
discharged), also for establishing a uniform militia system. 

The question now came up as to the appointment of an 
officer to command in the Western frontier. General St. 
Clair, in a letter to Washington, expressed a wish that a 
court of inquiry might he instituted to investigate his 
conduct in the late expedition. “ Your desire,” replied 
Washington, March 28th, “ of rectifying any errors of the 
public opinion relative to yonr conduct, by an investiga- 
tion of a court of inquiry, is highly laudable, and would 
be readily complied with were the measure pi-acticable. 
But a total deficiency of officers in actual service, ol 
competent rank to form a legal court for that purpose, 
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precludes the power of gratifying your wishes on this 
occasion 

“ The intimation of your wishes to afford yoiir snccessor 
all the information of which yon are capable, although 
Tinnecessar}’' for my personal conviction, must be regarded 
as an additional evidence of the goodness of your heart, 
and of your attachment to your country/’ 

In a letter dated March 31st St. Clair uiged reasons for 
being permitted to retain his commission “ until an oppor- 
tunity should be presented, if necessary, of investigating 
his conduct m eveiy mode presented by law.” 

These reasons, Washington replied, would be conclusive 
with him under any other circumstances than the present. 
“ But the establishment of the troops,” observes he, “ allows 
only of one Major-General. You have manifested your 
intention of retiring, and the essential interests of the 
public require that your successor should be immediately 
appointed, in order to repair to the frontiers. 

“ As the House of Eepresentatives have been pleased to 
institute an inquiry into the causes of the failure of the 
late expedition, I should hope an opportunity would 
thereby be afforded you of explaining your conduct in a 
manner satisfactory to the public and yourself.” 

St. Clair resigned his commission, and was succeeded 
in his Western command by General Wayne, the Mad 
Anthony of the revolution, still in the vigour of his days, 
being forty-seven years of age. “He has many good 
points as an officer,” writes Washington, “ and it is to be 
hoped that time, reflection, good advice, and, above all, a 
due sense of the importance of the trust which is com- 
mitted to him, will correct his foibles, or oast a shade over 
them.”^ 

Washington’s first thought was that a decisive expedi- 
tion, conducted by this energetic man of the sword, might 
retrieve the recent frontier disgrace, and put an end to the 
persevering hostility of the Indians, In deference, how- 
ever, to the clamours which had been raised against the 
war and its expenses, and to meet what appeared to be the 
prevalent wish of the nation, he reluctantly lelinquished 
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bis more energetic policy, and gave in to that which advised 
further negotiations for peace; though he was fai* from 
anticipating a beneficial result 

In regard to St. Clair, we will here add, that a com- 
mittee ot the House of Eepresentatives ultimately inquiied 
into the cause of the failure of his expedition, and lendered 
a report, in which he was explicitly exculpated. His 
jidjutant-G-eneral also (Winthrop Sargent), in his private 
diary, testifies to St. Clair’s coolness and bravery, though 
debilitated by illness. Public sentiment, however, re- 
mained for a long time adverse to him , but Washington, 
satisfied with the explanations which had been given, 
continued to honour him with his confidence and friend- 
ship. 

Oongiess adjourned on the 8th of May, and soon aftei- 
ward \V''ashington set off on a short visit to Mount Yemon, 
The season was in all its beauty, and never bad this 
rallying place of his affections appealed to him moie 
atti active. How could he give up the piospcct of a speedy 
letum to its genial puisuits and pleasures from the 
harassing cares and j anglings of public life^ On the 
20th of May he wrote to Mr. Madison on the subject of 
their late conversation. “I have not been unmindful,” 
says be, “of tbe sentiments expressed by you. On the 
contiaiy, I have, again and again, levolved them with 
thoughtM anxiety, but without being able to dispose my 
mind to a longer continuation in the office I have now 
the honour to hold. I, therefore, still look forwai'd with 
the fondest and most ardent wishes to spend the remainder 
of my days, which I cannot expect to be long, in ease and 
tianquillity.” 

He now renewed the request he had made Mr. hladison, 
for advice as to the proper tune and mode for announcing 
bis intention of retiimg, and for assistance in preparing the 
announcement. “ In revolving this subject myself,” writes 
he, “ my judgment has always been embanassed. On the 
one hand, a previous declaration to letiie, not only caniea 
with it the appearance of vanity and self-importance, but 
it may be constnied into a manceuvi^e to be invited to 
remain ; and, on the other hand, to say nothing, implies 
consent, or, at any late, would leave the matter m doubt ; 
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aad to decline afterwards, zniglit be deemed as bad and 
unoandid.” 

“ I would fain carry my request to you further,” adds 
he. “ As the recess [of Congress] may afford you leisure, 
and, I flatter myself, you have dispositions to oblige me, I 
will, without apology, desire— if the measure in itself 
should strike you as proper, or likely to produce public 
good or private honour — that you would turn your thoughts 
to a valedictory address from me to the public.” 

He then went on to suggest a number of the topics and 
ideas which the address was to contain — all to be expressed 
in “ plain and modest terms.” But, in the main, he left it 
to Mr. Madison to determine whether, in the first place, 
such an address would be proper ; if so, what matters it 
ought to contain and when it ought to appear ; whether at 
the same time with his [Washington’s] declaration of his 
intention to retire, or at the close of his career. 

Madison, in reply, approved of the measure, and ad- 
vised that the notification and address should appear toge- 
ther, and be promulgated through the press in time to 
pervade every part of the Union by the beginning of 
November. With the letter he sent a draft of the address. 
“ You will readily observe,” writes he, “ that in executing 
it, I have aimed at that plainness and modesty of lan- 
guage which you had in view, and which, indeed, are so 
peculiarly becoming the character and the occasion ; and 
that I had little more to do, as to the matter, than to foUowr 
the just and comprehensive outline which you had sketched. 
I flatter myself, however, that, in everything which has 
depended on me, much improvement will be made before 
so interesting a paper shall have taken its last form.”^ 

Before concluding his letter, Madison expressed a hope 
that Washington would reconsider his idea of retmng from 
oflSce, and that the country might not, at so important a 
conjuncture, be deprived of the inestimable advantage of 
having him at the head of its councils. 

On the 23rd of May, Jefferson also addressed a long letter 
to Washington on &e same subject, “When you fiwji 
mentioned to me your purpose of retiring from tbe goverx 
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ment, tjaougli I felt all tlie magnitude of tlie event, I wajs 
in a considerable degree silent. I knew that, to such a 
mind as yours, persuasion was idle and impertinent ; that, 
before forming your decision, you had weighed all the 
reasons for and against the measure, had made up your 
mind in full view of them, and that i-here could be little 
hope of changing the result. Pursuing my reflections, too, 
I knew we were some day to try to walk alone, and, if 
the essay should be made while you should be ^ive and 
looking on, we should derive confidence from that circum- 
stance, and lesource if it failed. The public mind, too, 
was then calm and confident, and therefore in a favourable 
state for making the experiment. But the public mind is 
no longer so confident and seiene, and that fiom causes in 
which you are no ways personally mixed.” 

Jefferson now launched out against the public debt and 
all the evils which he appiehended fiom the funding 
system, the ultimate object of all which was, said he, “ to 
prepare the way for a change from the present lepublican 
form of government to that of a ‘monarchy, of which the 
English constitution is to be the model.” H e concluded by 
pronouncing the continuance of Washington at the head of 
affairs to be of the last importance. 

“ The confidence of the whole Union,” wiitcs he, “ is 
centered in you. Your being at the helm will be more than 
an answer to every argument which can be used to alaim 
and lead the people in any quarter into violence or seces- 
sion. North and South will hang together, if they have you 
to hang on ; and, if the first corrective of a numerous repre- 
sentation should fail in its effect, your presence will give 
time for trying others not inconsistent with the union and 
peace of the States. 

“ I am perfectly aware of the oppression under which 
your present office lays your mind, and of the ardour -with 
which you pant for retirefnent to domestic life. But there 
is sometimes an eminence of character on which society 
have such peculiar claims, as to control the predilections 
of the individual for a particular walk of happiness, and 
restrain him to that alone arising from the present and 
futme benedictions of mankind. This seems to be your 
condition, and the law imposed on you by Providence, in 

5 P 
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forming your eliaraotor, aaid fasliioiimg tlie events on which 
it was to operate ; and it is to motives like these, and^ not 
to personal anxieties of mine or others, who have no right 
to call on yon for sacrifices, that I appeal from yonr for- 
mer determination and urge a revisal of it, on the ground 
of change in the aspect of things. Shonld an honest majo- 
rity result from the new and enlarged representation — 
should those acquiesce whose principles or interests ^ey 
may control — your wishes for retirement would be gratified 
with less danger, as soon as that shall be manifest, without 
awaiting the completion of the second period of four years. 
One or two sessions will determine the crisis ; and I cannot 
but hope that you can resolve to add one or two more to 
the many years you have already sacrificed to the good of 
mankind.” ^ 


CHAPTER CLXXXI. 

Jefferson’s Suspicions — Contemned by Hamilton — Washington’s 
Expostulation — Complains of the Conduct of Freneau’s Paper—- 
Hamilton and Randolph urge him to a re-election — A warring 
Cabinet — Hamilton’s attack on Jefferson — Washington’s healing 
Admonitions — Replies of the two Secretaries — Continued hostility 
to the Excise Law — Washington’s Proclamation — Renewed effort 
to allay the Discord in Ms Cabinet. 

The letter of Jefferson was not received by Washington 
until after his return to Philadelphia, and the purport of it 
was so painful to him that he deferred from day to day 
having any conversation with that statesman on the sub- 
ject. A letter, written in the mean time by Jefferson to 
Lafayette, shows the predominant suspicion, or rather her 
iief, which had fixed itself in the mind of the former, and 
was shaping his course of action. 

A sect,” writes he, “ has shown itself among us, who 
declare they espoused our constitution not as a good and 
sufficient thing in itself, but only as a step to an English 
constitution, the only thing good and sufficient in itself in 
their eyes. It is happy for us that these are preachers 
without followers, and that our people are firm and con* 

Writiugs, X. 508, 
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stant in their republican purity. You will wonder to be 
told that it is from the Eastwaid chiefly that these cham- 
pions for a king, lords, and commons, come. They get some 
important associates from New York, and are puffed up by 
a tribe of Agioteurs which have been hatched in a bed of 
corruption, made up after the model of their beloved Eng- 
land. Too many of these stock-jobbers and king-jobbers 
have come into our legislature, or rather too many of our 
legislatuie have become stock-jobbers and king-jobbers. 
However, the voice of the people is beginning to make 
itself heard, and will probably cleanse their seats at the 
next election ” ^ 

In regal d to the suspicions and apprehensions avowed in 
the above letter, and which apparently were haunting 
Jefferson’s mind, Hamilton expressed himself roundly in 
one of his cabinet papers . — 

“ The idea of introducing a monarchy or aristocracy into 
this country, by employing the influence and force of a 
government continually changing hands to^vards it, is one 
of those visionary things that none but madmen could me- 
ditate, and that no wise man will beheve. If it could be 
done at all, which is utterly incredible, it would require a 
long series of time, ceitainly beyond the life of any indivi- 
dual, to effect it , who, then, would enter into such a plot ^ 
— ^for what purpose of interest or ambition ? ” 

And as to the charge of stock-gambling in the legisla- 
ture, Hamilton indignantly writes “ As far as I know, 
there is not a member of the legislature who can properly 
be called a stock-jobber or a paper-dealer. There are seve- 
ral of them who were proprietors of pubHc debt in various 
ways ; some for money lent and property furnished for the 
use of the public durmg the war, others for sums received 
in payment of debts; and it is supposable enough that 
some of them had been purchasers of the public debt, with 
intention to hold it as a valuable and convenient property, 
considering an honourable provision for it as a matter of 
course. 

“ It is a stiange perversion of ideas, and as novel as it is 
exfcraordmaiy, that men should be deemed corrupt and 
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ciimmal for becoming proprietors in tbe fands of tbeir 
country. Yet, I believe the nnmber of members of Congress 
is very small who have ever been consideiable proprietors 
in the funds. As to improper speculations on measures 
depending before Congress, I believe never was any body 
of men freer for them.” ^ 

On the 10th of July Washington had a conversation with 
Jefferson on the subject of the letter he had recently 
received fiom him; and endeavoured, with his usual super- 
vising and moderating assiduity, to allay the jealousies and 
suspicions which were disturbing the mind of that ardent 
politician. ITiese, he intimated, had been cariied a great 
deal too far. There might be desires, he said, among a few 
in the higher walks of life, particularly in the great cities, 
to change the form of government into a monarchy, but he 
did not believe there were any designs ; and he believed the 
main body of the people in the Eastern States were as 
steadily for republicanism as in the Southern. 

He now spoke with earnestness about articles in the 
public papeis, especially in the Gazette edited by Freneau, 
the object of which seemed to be to excite opposition to the 
government, and which had actually excited it in Pennsyl- 
vania, in regard to the excise law. “ These articles,” said 
he feelingly, ‘‘ tend to produce a separation of the Union, 
the most dreadful of calamities ; and whatever tends to produce 
anarchy, tends, of course, to produce a resoit to monarchical 
government.” 

The articles in question had, it is true, been chiefly levelled 
at the Treasury department, but Washington accepted no 
immunity fiom attacks pointed at any department of his 
goveinment, assuming that they were grimed diiectly at 
himself. “ In condemning the administration of the go- 
vernment, they condemned me,” said he, “for, if they 
thought these were measures pursued contrary to my sen- 
timents, they must conceive me too careless to attend to 
them or too stupid to understand them.” 

He acknowledged, indeed, that he had signed many acts 
of which he did not approve in all their parts ; but never 
had he put his hand to one which he did not think eligible 
on the whole. 


1 Hamilton’s Works, iv. 268. 
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As to tlie bank wbicb bad been so much complained of, 
he observed that, until there was some infallible criterion 
of reason, a difference of opinion must be tolerated. He 
did not believe the discontents extended far from the seat 
of government. He had seen and spoken with many people 
in Maryland and Viiginia in his late journey, and had found 
them contented and happy. 

Jeffei son’s observations in reply tended, piincijially, to 
iterate and enforce what he had already ui ged in his lettei , 
The two gieat popular complaints were, he said, that the 
national debt was unnecessarily increased by the Assump- 
tion, and that it had furnished the means of corrupting both 
branches of the legislature. In both Houses theie was a 
considerable squadron whose votes were devoted to the pa* 
per and stock-jobbing interest. On examining the votes of 
these men they would be found unifoimly for eveiy treasury 
measure, and, as most of these measures had been carried by 
small majoiities, they had been canied by these very votes. 
It was a cause of just uneasiness therefore, when we saw a 
legislature legislating for their own interests in opposition 
to those of the people. 

Washington,” observes Jefferson, “ said not a woid on 
the corruption of the legislature.” He piobably did not 
feel disposed to contend against what he may have consi- 
deied jealous suspicions and deductions. But he took up 
the ottier point and defended the Assumption, arguing, 
says Jefferson, that it had not increased the debt, /or that all 
of it was honest debt. 

He justified the excise law, too, as one of the best laws 
that could he passed, as nobody would pay the tax who did 
not choose to do it. 

We give this conversation as noted down by Jefferson in 
his ‘ Anas.’ It is one of the veiy few instances we have 
of Washington’s informal discussions with the members of 
his cabinet, and it bears the stamp of that judgment, con- 
eiderateness, delicacy, and good faith, which enabled him to 
moderate and manage the wayward passions and impulses 
of able men. 

Hamilton was equally strenuous with Jefferson in urging 
upon Washington the policy of a re-election, as it regarded 
the public good, and wrote to him fully on the subject. It 
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vas the opinion of every one, lie alleged, with whom he had 
conversed, that the affairs of the national government were 
not yet firmly established; that its enemies, generally 
speaking, were as inveterate as ever ; that their enmity had 
been sharpened by its success and all the resentments which 
flow from ^appointed predictions and mortified vanity ; 
that a general and strenuous effort was making in every 
State to place the administration of it in the hands of its 
enemies, as if they were its safest guardians , that the period 
of the next House of Eepresentatives was likely to prove 
the crisis of its national character ; that if Washington con- 
tinued in office, nothing materially mischievous was to be 
apprehended — but, if he should quit, much was to be dread- 
ed ; that the same motives which had induced him to accept 
originally, ought to decide him to continue till matters hs^ 
assumed a more determinate aspect ; that, indeed, it would 
have been better, as it regarded his own chaiacter, that he^ 
had never consented to come forward, than now to leave 
the business unfinished and in danger of being undone ; 
that, in the event of storms arising, there would be an im- 
putation either of want of foresight or want of firmness ; 
and, in fine, that on public and personal accounts, on pa- 
triotic and prudential considerations, the clear patli to be 
pursued by him would be again to obey the voice of his 
country ; which, it was not doubted, would be as earnest 
and as unanimous as ever. 

In concluding his letter, Hamilton observes, “ The sen- 
timents I have delivered upon this occasion, I can truly say, 
proceed exclusively from an anxious concern for the pub- 
lic welfare and an affectionate personal attachment.” 

Mr. Edmund Eandolph also, after a long letter on the 
jeopardy of the Union,” which seemed to him “ at the eve 
of a crisis,” adds : “ The fuel which has been already ga- 
thered for combustion wants no addition. But how awfuUy 
might it be increased, were the violence, which is now sus- 
pended by a universal submission to your pretensions, let 
loose by your resignation. Permit me, then, in the fervour 
of a dutiful and affectionate attachment to you, to beseech 
you to penetrate the consequences of a deieliction of the 
reins. The constitution would never have been adopted 
but from a knowledge that you had once sanctioned it, and 
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an expectation that yon would execute it. It is in a state 
of probation. The most Inauspicious struggles are past, but 
the public deliberations need stability. You alone can give 
them stability. You suffered yourself to yield when the 
voice of your country summoned you to the administration. 
Should a civil war arise, you cannot stay at home. And 
how much easier will it be to disperse the factions, which 
are rushing to this catastrophe, than to subdue them after 
they shall appear in arms ! It is the fixed opinion of t e 
world that you surrender nothing incomplete.” ^ 

Not the cabinet, merely, divided as it was in its poli- 
tical opinions, but all parties, however discordant in other 
points, concurred in a desire that Washington should con- 
tinue in office — so truly was he regarded as the choice of 
the nation. 

But though the cabinet was united in feeling on this 
one subject, in other respects its dissensions were in- 
creasing in virulence. Hamilton — aggrieved by the attacks 
made in Freneau’s paper upon his funding and banking 
system, his duty on home-made spirits, and other points of 
his financial policy, and upon himself, by holding him up 
as a monarchist at heart, and considering these attacks as 
originating in the hostility of Freneau’s patron, Mr. Jeffer- 
son — addressed a note signed T. L. to the editor of the 
‘ Gazette of the United States,’ in which he observed that 
the editor of the ‘ National Gazette ’ received a salary from 
government, adding the significant quere — whether this 
salary was paid him for translations or for publications, 
the design of which was to vilify those to whom the voice 
of the people had committed the administration of our 
public ^airs, to oppose the measures of government, and, 
by false insinuations, to disturb the public peace? “In 
common life it is thought ungrateful for a man to bite the 
hand that puts bread in his mouth; but, if the man is 
hired to do it, the case is altered.” 

In another article, dated August 4th, Mr. Hamilton, 
under the signature of ‘ An American,’ gave some parti- 
culars of the negotiations which ended in the establish- 
ment of the * National Gazette,’ devoted to the interests of 
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a certain party, of wMcli Mr. Jefferson was the head* 
“An experiment,’’ said he, “somewhat new in the history 
of political manoeuvres in this country ; a newspaper in- 
stituted by a public officer, and the editor of it regularly 
pensioned with the public money in the disposal of that 
officer. * * * it jjiay be asked— is it possible 

that Mr. Jefferson, the head of a piincipal department of 
the government, can be the patron of a paper, the evident 
object of which is to decry the government and its mea- 
sures? If he disapproves of the goveinment itself, and 
thinks it deserving of his opposition, can he reconcile^ it to 
his own personal dignity and the piinciples of probity to 
hold an office under it, and employ the means of official in- 
fluence in that opposition ^ If he disapproves of the lead- 
ing measures which have been adopted in the course of his 
administiation, can he reconcile it with the principles of 
delicacy and propriety to hold a place in that administra- 
tion, and at the same time to be instrumental in vilifying 
measures which have been adopted by majorities of both 
branches of the legislature, and sanctioned hy the chef magis^ 
traie of the UnionT' 

This attack brought out an affidavit from Mr. Freneau, 
in which he declared that his coming to Philadelphia was 
his own voluntary act ; that, as an editor of a newspaper, 
he had never been urged, advised, or influenced by Mr. 
J efferson ; and that not a single line of his ‘ Gazette ’ was 
ever directly or indirectly written, dictated, or composed 
for it, by the Secretary of State. 

^ Washington had noticed this growing feud with exces- 
sive pain, and at length found it necessary to interfere and 
attempt a reconciliation between the warring paities. In 
the course of a letter to J efferson (August 23rd), on the 
subject of Indian hostilities, and the possibility of their 
l^ing furnished by foreign agents to check, as far as pos- 
sible, the rapid increase, extension, and consequence of the 
United States, — “How unfortunate then,” observes he, 

“ and how much to be regretted, that, while we are encom- 
passed on all sides with aimed enemies and insidious 
Mends, internal dissensions should be harrowing and tear- 
ing our vitals. The latter, to me, is the most serious, the 
most alarming, and the most afflicting of the two ; and with^ 
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out more chaiity for tlie opinions and acts of one anothei 
in governmental matters, oi some more infallible criterion 
by which the truth of speculative opinions, before they 
have undergone the test of experience, are to be prejudged, 
than has yet fallen to the lot of falhbility, I believe it 
will be difficult, if not impracticable, to manage the reins 
of government, or to keep the paits of it together, for if, 
instead of laying our shoulders to the machine after mea- 
sures aie decided on, one pulls this way and another that, 
befoie the utility of the thing is fairly tried, it must inevi- 
tably be tom asunder; and, in my opinion, the fairest 
prospect of happinetss and prosperity that ever was pre- 
sented to man will be lost perhaps for ever. 

My earnest wish and fondest hope, therefore, is, that 
instead of wounding suspicions and irritating charges, there 
may be liberal allowances, mutual forbearances, and tem- 
porizing yieldings on all sides. Under the exercise of 
these, matters will go on smoothly, and, if possible, more 
prosperously. Without them, everythmg must rub; the 
wheels of government will clog; our enemies will tiiumph, 
and, by throwing their weight into the disaffected scale, 
may accomplish the ruin of the goodly fabiic we have 
been erecting.” 

Admonitions to the same purport were addressed by him 
to Hamilton. — “Having premised these things,” adds he, 
“ I would fain hope that liberal allowances will be made 
for the political opinions of each other; and, instead of 
those woimding suspicions and irritating charges, with 
which some of our gazettes are so strongly impiegnated, 
and which cannot fad, if perseveied in, of pushing 
matters to extremity, and thereby tearing the machine 
asunder, that there may be mutual forbeaiance and tem- 
porizing yielding on all aides. Without these I do not 
see how the reins of government are to be managed, 
or how the Union of the States can be much longer pre- 
served. ^ 

“I do not mean to apply this advice to any measures 
which are passed, or to any particular character. I have 
given it in the same general terms to other officers of the 
government. My earnest wish is, that balsam may be 
poured into aU the wounds which have been given, to pre 
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vent them fix>m gangrening, and from those fiital conse^ 
quences which the community may sustain if it is with- 
held.’’^ 

Hamilton was prompt and affectionate in his reply, 
expressing sincere regret at the circumstances which had 
given rise to the uneasy sensations experienced by Wash- 
ington : — It is my most anxious wish,” writes he, ** as 
far as may depend upon me, to smooth the path of your 
administration, and to render it prosperous and happy. 
And, if any prospect shall open of healing or terminating 
the ^flferences which exist, I shall most cheerfully embrace 
it ; though I consider myself as the deeply injured party. 
The recommendation of such a spirit is worthy of the 
moderation and wisdom which dictated it.” 

He then frankly acknowledged that he had had “ some 
instrumentality” in the reflations which of late had 
fetUen upon certain puhHo characters : — 

“ I considered myself compelled to this conduct,” adds 
he, “ by reasons, public as well as personal, of the most 
cogent nature, I Imvo I have been an object of uniform 
opposition from Mr. Jefferson, from the moment of his 
coming to the city of New York to enter upon his present 
office. I kncm^ from the most authentic sources, that I have 
been the frequent subject of the most unkind whispers and 
insinuations from the same quarter. I have long seen a 
formed party in the legislature, under his auspices, bent 
upon my subversion. 1 cannot doubt, from the evidence I 
possess, that the ‘ National Gazette ’ was instituted by him 
for political purposes, and that one leading object of it has 
been to render me and all the measures connected with my 
department as odious as possible.” “ Nevertheless,” pro- 
ceeds he, “I can truly say, that, excepting explanations to 
confidential friends, I never, directly or indirectly, reta- 
liated or countenanced retaliation till very lately; * * * 
But when I no longer doubted that there was a formed 
party deliberately bent upon the subversion of measures 
which, in its consequences, would subvert the govern- 
ment ; when I saw that the undoing of the funding system 

particular (which, whatever may be the original mea- 
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Bures of tliat system, would prostrate the credit and honour 
of the nation, and bring the government into contempt 
with that description of men who are in every society the 
only film supporters of government), was an avowed object 
of the party; and that all possible pains wei*e taken to 
produce that effect, by rendering it odious to the body of 
the people, I considered it a duty to endeavour to resist 
the tonent, and, as an effectual means to this end, to draw 
aside the veil from the principal actons. To this strong 
impulse, to this decided conviction, I have yielded ; and I 
think events will prove that I have judged rightly. 

“ Nevertheless, I pledge my hand to you, sir, that, if 
you shall hereafter form a plan to re-unite the members 
of your administration upon some steady principle of 
co-operation, I will faithfully concur in executing it during 
my continuance in office. And I will not, directly or 
indirectly, say or do a thing that shall endanger a feud.” 

Jefferson, too, in a letter of the same date, assured 
Washington that to no one had the dissensions of the 
Cabinet given deeper concern than to himself — to no one 
equal mortification at being himself a part of them. His 
own grievances, which led to those dissensions, he traced 
back to the time when Hamilton, in the spring of 1790, 
proem ed his influence to effect a change in the vote on 
Assumption. “ When I embarked in the government,” 
writes he, “ it was with a determination to intermeddle 
not at all with the legislature, and as little as possible 
with my co-depaitments. The first and only instance of 
variance from the former pait of my resolution, I was 
duped into by the Secretary of the Treasury, and made a 
tool for forwarding his schemes, not then sufficiently un- 
derstood by me ; and of all the en*ors of my political life, 
this has occasioned me the deepest regret. * * * 

it has been supposed that I have ever intrigued among the 
members of the legislature to defeat the plans of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, it is contrary to all truth. * * * 

That I have utterly, in my private conversations, dis- 
approved of the system of the Secretary of the Treasury, I 
acknowledge and avow ; and this was not merely a specu- 
lative difference. His system flowed from principles 
adverse to liberty, and was calculated to undermine and 
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demolipli tLo republic by creating an influence of liia 
department over tbe members of the legislature.” 

In regal d to Freneau’s Gazette, Air. Jeffeison absolutely 
denied that be had set it up, but admitted that, on its first 
establishment, and subsequently from time to time, he had 
furnished the editor with the Leyden Gazette, request- 
ing that he would always translate and publish the mate- 
rial intelligence contained in it. “But as to any other 
direction or indication,” adds he, “of my wi&h how his 
press should be conducted, what soit of intelligence he 
should give, what essays encourage, I can piotest, in the 
presence of Heaven, that I never did, by myself or any 
other, diiectly or indirectly, say a syllable, nor attempt 
any kind of influence. I can further protest, in the same 
awful presence, that I never did, by myself or any other, 
directly or indirectly, write, dictate, or procure any one 
sentence or sentiment to be inserted in his or any other Ga* 
zette, to which my name was not affixed, or that of my 
office, * 

“ Freneau’s proposition to publish a paper having been 
about the time that the writings of Publicola and the 
‘Discourses on Davila’ had a good deal excited the public 
attention, I took it for gi anted, from Freneau’s character, 
which had been marked as that of a good Whig, that he 
would give free place to pieces written against the aristo- 
oratical and monarchical principles these papers had incul- 
cated. * * ** 

“ As to the merits or demerits of his paper, they cer- 
tainly concern me not. He and Fenno [editoi of the United 
States Gazette] are rivals for the public favour ; the one 
courts them by flattery, the other by censure , and I beLeve 
it will be admitted that the one has been as servile as the 
other severe. But is not the dignity and even decency of 
government committed, when one of its principal ministers 
enlists himself as an anonymous wiiter or paiagiaphist for 
either the one or the other of them ’ ” 

Mr. Jefferson considered himself particularly aggrieved 
by charges against him in Fenno’s Gazette, which he 
ascribed to the pen of Mr. Hamilton, and intimated the 
possibility, that after his retirement from office he might 
make an appeal to the country, should his own justificatiois 
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or tho interests of tlie Eepnblic require it, subscribing hia 
name to whatever he might write, and using with freedom 
and truth the facts and names necessary to place the cause 
in its just form before that tribunal. “ To a thoiough dis- 
regard of the honours and emoluments of oflBce, I join as 
great a value for the esteem of my countrymen : and con- 
scious of having merited it by an integrity which cannot 
be reproached, and by an enthusiastic devotion to their 
rights and libert}’-, I will not sufier my retirement to be 
clouded by the slanders of a man whose history — from the 
moment at which histoiy can stoop to notice him — is a 
tissue of machinations against the liberty of the country 
which has not only received and given him bread, but 
heaped its honours on his head.” 

Washington’s solicitude for harmony in his cabinet had 
been rendered more anxious by public disturbances in some 
parts ofHhe country. The excise law on ardent spiiits dis- 
tilled within the United States, had, from the time of its 
enactment by Congress in 1791, met with opposition from 
the inhabitants of the Western counties of Pennsylvania. 
It had been modified and rendered less offensive within the 
present year; but the hostility to it had continued. Com- 
binations were formed to defeat the execution of it, and 
the revenue officers were riotously opposed in the execution 
of their duties. 

Determined to exert all the legal powers with which he 
wg.s invested to check so daring and un wan an table a spirit, 
Washington, on the 15th of September, issued a proclama- 
tion, warning all persons to desist from such unlawful 
combinations and pioceedings, and requiring all courts, 
magistrates, and officers, to bring the infractors of the law 
to justice ; copies of which proclamation were sent to the 
governors of Pennsylvania and of North and South Caro- 
lina. 

On the 18th of October Washington made one more 
effort to allay the discord in his cabinet. Finding it im- 
possible for the rival secretaries to concur in any system of 
politics, he urged them to accommodate their differences 
by mutual yieldings. “ A measure of this sort,” observed 
he, “would produce harmony and consequent good in out 
public councils, and the contiary vrill inevitably produce 
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confusion and serious misoTiiefs ; and all for what ? Because 
mankind cannot think alike, but would adopt different 
means to attain the same end. For I will frankly and 
solemnly declare that I believe the views of both to be 
pure and well meant, and that experience only will decide 
with respect to the salutariness of the measures which are 
the subjects of this dispute.” 

“Why, then, when some of the best citizens of the 
United States— men of discernment — ^uniform and tried 
patriots — who have no sinister views to promote, but are 
chaste in their ways of thinking and acting, are to be 
found, some on one side and some on the other of the 
questions which have caused these agitations — ^why should 
either of you be so tenacious of your opinions as to make no 
allowance for those of the other ^ * * * 

“I have a great, a sincere esteem and regaid for you 
both : and ardently wish that some line could be marked 
out by which both of you could walk.” 


CHAPTEE CLXXXn. 

Washington unanimously re-elected — Opening of Session of Congresi 
— Topics of the President’s Speech — Abortive attack upon the 
Secretary of the Treasury — Washington installed for his Second 
Term. 

It was after a long and painful conflict of feelings that 
Washington consented to be a candidate for a re-election. 
There was no^ opposition on the part of the public, and the 
V 3te for him in the Electoral College was unanimous. In 
a letter to a friend he declared himself gratefully impressed 
by so distinguished and honourable a testimony of public 
approbation and confldence. In truth he had been appre- 
hensive of being elected by but a meagre majoiity, which 
he acknowledged would have been a matter of chagrin. 

George Clinton, of New York, was held up for the Yice- 
Presidency, in opposition to John Adams , but the latter 
was re-elected by a majority of twenty-seven electoral 
votes. 

But though gratified to find that the hearts of his coun 
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try men weie still with him, it was with no emotion of 
pleasure that Washington looked forward to another term 
of public duty, and a prolonged absence from the quiet re- 
tiiement of Mount Veinon. 

The session of Congress, which was to close his present 
term, opened on the 5th of November. The continuance ol 
the Indian warfoimed a painful topic in the President’s 
address. Elforts at pacification had as yet been unsuccess- 
ful. two hiave officers, Colonel Hardin and Major True- 
man, who had been sent to negotiate with the savages, 
had been severally murdeied. Vigorous preparations were 
therefore making for an active prosecution of hostilities, in 
which Wayne was to take the field. Washington, with 
benevolent earnestness, dwelt upon the humane system of 
civilizing the tribes, by inculcating agricultural tastes and 
habits. 

The factious and turbulent opposition which had been 
* made in some parts of the country to the collection of duties 
on spirituous liquors distilled in the United States, was like- 
wise adverted to by the President, and a determination ex- 

E ressed to assert and maintain the just authority of the 
iws; trusting in the “full co-operation of the other de- 
partments of government, and the zealous support of all 
good citizens.” 

In a pait of the speech addressed to the House of Eepre- 
sentatives, he expressed a stiong hope that the state of the 
national finances was now sufficiently matured to admit of 
an arrangement for the redemption and discharge of the 
public debt. “No measure,” said he, “ can be more desir- 
able, whether viewed with an eye to its intrinsic im- 
portance, or to the general sentiment and wish of the 
nation,” 

The address was well received by both houses, and a 
disposition expressed to concur with the President’s views 
and wishes. The discussion of the subjects to which he 
had called their attention, soon produced vehement conflicts 
of opinion in the House, marking the growing viiulence of 
parties. The Secretary of the Treasuiy, in reporting, at 
the request of the House, a plan for the annual reduction 
of so much of the national debt as the United States had a 
right to redeem, spoke of the expenses of the Indian war. 
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and the necessity of additional internal taxes. The consi- 
deration of the report was parried or evaded, and a motion 
made to reduce the military estahlishment. This gaTe an 
opportunity for sternly criticising the mode in which the^ 
Indian war had been conducted, for discussing the compa- 
rative merits and cost of regular and militia forces, and fo> 
inveighing against standing armies, as dangerous to liberty* 
These discussions, while they elicited much heat, led to no 
present result, and gave way to an inquiry into the conduct 
of the Secretary of the Treasury in regard to certain loans, 
which the President, in conformity to acts of Congress, 
had authorized him to make , but concerning the manage- 
ment of which he had not furnished detailed reports to the 
legislature. 

The subject was opened by Mr. Giles, of Virginia, who 
moved in the House of Eepresentatives a series of resolu- 
tions seeking information m the matter, and who followed 
his resolutions by a speech, charging the Secretary of the 
Treasury with official misconduct, and intimating that a 
large balance of public money had not been accounted for. 

A report of the Secretary gave all the information 
desired, but the charges against him continued to be urged 
with great acrimony to the close of the session, when they 
were signally rejected, not more than sixteen members 
voting for any one of them. 

The veneration inspired by the chaincter of Washington, 
and the persuasion that he would never pennit him- 
self to be considered the head of a party, had hitherto 
shielded him from attack , a little circumst^ce, however, 
showed that the rancour of party was beginnmg to glance 
at him. 

On his birthday (Feb. 22^ many of the members of 
Congress were desirous of waiting on hiTn in testimony of 
respect as chief magistrate of the Union, and a motion was 
made to adjourn for half an hour for the purpose. It met 
with serious opposition as a species of homage — it was 
setting up an idol dangerous to liberty — ^it had a bias 
towards monarchy ! 

Wash ing ton, though he never courted popularity, was 
attentive to the signs of public opinion, and disposed to be 
guided by them when right. The time for entering upon 
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his second term of Presidency was at hand. There had 
been much cavilling at the parade attending his first 
installation. Jefferson especially had pronounced it “not 
at all in character with the simplicity of republican 
government, and looking, as if wishfully, to those of 
European Com Is.” 

To guide him on the coming occasion, Washington 
called the heads of departments together, and desired they 
would consult with one another, and agree on any changes 
they might consider for the better, assuring them he would 
willingly conform to whatever they should advise. 

They held such consultation, and ultimately gave their 
individual opinions in writing, with regard to the time, 
manner, and place of the President’s taking the oath of 
office. As they were divided in opinion, and gave np 
positive advice as to any change, no change was made. 
On the 4th of March the oath was publicly administered 
to Washington by Mr. Justice Cushing, in the Senate 
Chamber, in presence of the heads of departments, foreign 
ministers, such members of the House of Representatives 
as were in town, and as many other spectators as could be 
accommodated. 


CHAPTER CLXXXm. 

Gouvemeur Moms Minister at the French Court — His Eepresentatione 
of the State of Affairs — Washington's concern for Lafayette — 
Jefferson annoyed at his Forebodings — Overthow of the fVench 
Monarchy — Impnsonment of Lafayette — Jefferson concerned, but 
not discouraged, at the Republican Massacres — Washington shocked 
— His Letter to the Marchioness Lafayette, 

Early in 1792 Gouvemeur Morris had received the ap- 
pointment of minister plenipotentiary to the French court. 
His diplomatic correspondence from Paris gave shocking 
accounts of the excesses attending the revolution. France 
he represented as governed by Jacobin clubs. Lafayette, 
by endeavouiing to check their excesses, had completely 
lost his authority. “ Were he to appear just now in Paris, 
unattended by his army,” writes Mon is, “ he would be tom 
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to pieces.” WasHngton received these accounts with deep 
concern, was to be the fate of that distracted 

country — what was to he the fate of his friend ! 

Jefferson was impatient of these gloomy picturings, 
especially when he saw their effect upon Washington’s 
mind “ The fact is,” writes he, “ that Gouveineur Morris, 
a highflying monarchy man, shutting his eyes and his 
faith to every fact against his wishes, and believing every- 
thing he desues to he tme, has kept the President’s mind 
constantly poisoned with his forebodings.” 

His forebodings, however, were soon verified. Lafayette 
addiessed from his camp a letter to the Legislative As- 
seihbly, formally denoancing the conduct of the Jacobin 
Club, as violating the declaration of rights and the con- 
stitution. 

His letter was of no avaO. On the 20th of June bands 
from the Faubourg St. Antoine, armed with pikes, and 
headed by Santerre, marched to the Tuileries, insulted the 
king in the presence of his family, obliging him to put 
on the bonnet rouge^ the baleful cap of liberty of the revo- 
lution. Lafayette, still loyal to his sovereign, hastened to 
Paris, appeared at the bar of the Assembly, and demanded, 
in tbe name of tbe army, tbe punishment of those who 
had thus violated the constitution, by insulting in his 
palace the chief of the executive power. His intervention 
proved of no avail, and he returned with a sad and 
foreboding heart to his aimy. 

On the 9th of August Paris was startled by the sound of 
the fatal tocsin at midnight. On the 10 th the chateau of 
the Tuileries was attacked, and the Swiss guard who 
defended it were massacred. The king and queen took 
refuge in the National Assembly, which body decreed the 
suspension of the king’s authority. 

It was at once the overthrow of the monarchy, the 
annihilation of the constitutional party, and the commence- 
ment of the reign of terror. Lafayette, who was the head 
of the constitutionalists, was involved in their downfall. 
The Jacobins denounced him in the National Assembly; 
his arrest was decreed, and emissaries were sent to cany 
the decree into effect. At first he thought of repairing at 
once to Paris and facing his accusers, but, on se<^nd 
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thoughts, determined to bend befoie the storm, and await 
the return of mure propitious days. 

Leaving everything in cider in his army, which re- 
mained encamped at Sedan, he set off with a few trusty 
friends for the Netherlands, to seek an a'sjlum in Holland 
or the United States, but, with his companions, was de- 
tained a piisoner at Eochefort, the first Austrian post. 

“ Thus his circle is completed,” writes Monis. “ He has 
spent his fortune on a i evolution, and is now crushed by 
the wheel which he put in motion. He lasted longer than 
I expected ” 

Washington looked with a sadder eye on this catastrophe 
of Lafayette’s high-heaited and gallant aspirations, and 
mourned over the adveise fortunes of his fiiend. 

The reign of terror continued. “We have had one 
week of unchecked murders, in which some thousands have 
perished in this city,” wiites Monis to Jefferson, on the 
10th of September. “ It began with between two and three 
hundred of the clergy, who had been shot because they 
would not take the oaths pi escribed by the law, and which, 
they said, were contrary to their conscience.” Thence 
these executors of speedy justice went to the Ahhaye where per- 
sons were confined who were at court on the lOth of 
August. These were despatched also, and afterwards they 
visited the other prisons. “All those who weie confined 
either on the accusation or suspicion of crimes, weie de- 
stroyed.” 

The accounts of these massacres grieved Mr. Jefferson. 
They weie shocking in themselves, and he feaied they 
might bring great discredit upon the Jacobins of France, 
whom he considered republican patriots, bent on the 
establishment of a free constitution. They had acquiesced 
for a time, said he, in the experiment of retaining an here- 
ditaiy executive, but finding, if pursued, it would ensure 
the re-establishment of a despotism, they considered it 
absolutely indispensable to expunge that office. “ In the 
stniggle which was necessary, many guilty persons fell 
without the fuims of tiial, and, with them, some innocent. 
These I deploi-e as much as anybody, and shall deploie 
some of them to the day of my death. But I deplore them 
as I should have done had they fallen in battle. It was 
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necessary to “.se the arm of the people, a machine not 
quite so blind as balls and bombs, but blind to certain 
degree. A few of their cordial friends met at their hands 
the fate of enemies. But time and truth will rescue and 
embalm their memories, while their posterity will be en- 
joying that very liberty for which they would never have 
hesitated to offer up their lives. The liberty of the whole 
eaith was depending on the issue of the contest, and was 
ever such a piize won with so little innocent blood ? My 
own affections have been deeply wounded by some of the 
martyrs to this cause, but rather than it shoidd have failed, 
[ would have seen half the earth desolated , were there but 
an Adam and Eve left in every country, and left free, it 
would be better than as it now is.” ^ 

Washington, who contemplated the French revolution 
with a less sanguine eye than Jefferson, was simply shocked 
at the atrocities which disgraced it, and at the dangers to 
be apprehended from an unrestrained populace. A letter 
which he received from Gouvemeur Moms (dated October 
23rd), placed the condition of the unfortunate Louis XVI., 
the ancient friend and ally of America, in a light to awaken 
his benevolent sympathy. “ You will have seen,” writes 
Morris, that the king is accused of high crimes and misde- 
meanors ; but I verily believe that he wished smcerelyfor 
this nation the enjoyment of the utmost degree of liberty 
which their situation and circumstances will permit. He 
wished for a good constitution ; but, unfortunately, he had 
not the means to obtain it, or, if he had, he was thwarted 
by those about him. What may be his fate God only knows, 
but histoiy infoims us that the passage of dethroned 
monarchs is shoit from the prison to the grave.” 

Isothing, however, in all the eventful tidings from 
Fiance, gave Washington greater concern than the cata- 
strophe of hi s friend Lafayette. Hi s first thoughts prompted 
fhe consolation and assistance of the marchioness. In a 
letter to her, he writes . — “ If I had words that could 
convey to you an adequate idea of my feelings on the pre- 
sent situation of the Marquis Lafayette, this letter would 
appear to you in a different garb. , The sole object in 


^ Letter to Mr. S&ort. Jefferson’s Works iii. 501. 
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writing to you now is to inform you that I have deposited 
in the handV of Mr. Nicholas Yan Staphorst, of Amsterdam, 
two thousand three handled and ten guilders, Holland 
currency, equal to two hundred guineas, subject to your 
ordeib 

“ This sum is, I am ceitain, the least I am indebted for 
services rendered me by the Maiquis de Lafayette, of 
which I never yet have received the account. I could add 
much , but it is best, peihaps, that I should say little on 
this subject. Your goodness will supply my deficiency* 

“ The uncertainty of your situation, after all the in- 
quiries 1 have made, has occasioned a delay in this address 
and remittance , and even now the measure adopted is 
more the effect of a desiie to find where you are, than from 
any knowledge 1 have obtained of your residence.” 

Madame de Lafayette, in fact, was at that time a pri 
soner in France, in painful ignorance of her husband’s fate 
She had been commanded by the Jacobin committee to 
repair to Paris about the time of the massacres, but was 
subsequently permitted to reside at Chavaniac, under the 
surveillance of the municipality. 

We will anticipate events by adding here, that some 
time afterwards, finding her husband was a prisoner in 
Austria, she obtained permission to leave France, and 
ultimately, with her two daughters, joined him in his 
prison at Olmutz. George Washington Lafayette, the son 
of the General, determined to seek an asylum in America. 

In the mean time the arms of revolutionaiy Fiance were 
crowned with great success. “Towns fall before them 
without a blow,” writes Gouvemeur Morris, “ and the de- 
claration of rights produces an effect equal at least to the 
trumpets of Joshua.” But Morris was far from drawing a 
favourable augury from this success. “We must observe 
the civil, moral, religious, and political institutions,” said 
he. “ These have a steady and lasting effect, and these 
only. * ♦ Since I have been in this countiy I have 
seen the worship of many idols, and but little of the true 
God. I have seen many of those idols broken, and some 
of them beaten to dust. I have seen the late constitution, 
in one short year, admiied as a stupendous monument of 
human wisdom, and ridiculed as an egregious production 
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of folly and vice. I wish much, very mn(,*h, the happiness 
of this iaconstant people. I love them. I feel gi ateful for 
their efforts in onr cause, and I consider the establishment 
of a good constitution here as the principal means, under 
Divine Providence, of extending the blessings of fieedom 
to the many millions of my fellow-men who gioan in 
bondage on the continent of Europe. But I do not greatly 
indulge the flattering illusions of hope, because 1 do not 
yet perceive that reformation of morals, without which 
liberty is but an empty sound.” ^ 


CHAPTEE CLXXXIV. 

Washington's entrance upon his Second Term — Gloomy Auspices — 
Execution of Louis XVI. — France declares War agamst England- 
Belligerent Excitement m America— Proclamation of Neutrality — 
French. Mission to the United States — Genet amves m Charleston 
— His Reception m Philadelphia — Views of Jefferson and Hamilton 
— Washington’s dispassionate Opinion. 

Ir was under gloomy auspices — a divided cabinet, an in- 
creasing exasperation of parties, a suspicion of monarchical 
tendencies, and a threatened abatement of popularity, that 
Washington entered upon his second term of presidency. 
It was a portentous period in the history of the world, for 
in a little while came news of that tiagical event, the 
beheading of Louis XVI. It was an event deplored by 
many of the truest advocates of liberty in America, who, 
like Washington, remembered that unfoitunate monarch 
as the firiend of their countiy^ in her revolutionary straggle ; 
hut others, zealots in the "cause of political refoi m, con- 
sidered it with complacency, as sealing the downfall of the 
French monarchy and the establishment of a republic. 

An event followed haid upon it to shake the quiet of the 
world. Early in April intelligence was received that 
Prance had declared war against England. Popular ex- 
citement was now wound up to the higest pitch. What, 
it was asked, weie Americans to do in such a juncture? 
Could they remain unconcerned spectators of a conflict be- 

1 Life of Morris^ ii. 248. 
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tween their ancient enemy and repnbli can France ^ Shoiild 
they fold their arms and look coldly on a war, hegnn, it is 
true, by France, but threatening the subversion of the 
republic, and the re-establishment of a monarchical govern- 
ment? 

Many, in the wild enthusiasm of the moment, would at 
once have precipitated the country into a war. Fortu- 
nately this belligerent impulse was not general, and was 
checked by the calm, controlling wisdom of Washington. 
He was at Mount Vernon when he received news of the 
war, and understood that American vessels were already 
designated, and some even fitting out, to serve in it as pii- 
vateers. He forthwith despatched a letter to Jefferson on 
the subject. “ War having actually commenced between 
France and Great Britain,” writes he, “ it behoves the 
government of this country to use every means in its 
power to prevent the citizens thereof from embroiling us 
with either of those powers, by endeavouring to maintain 
a strict neutrality.” 

Hastening back to Philadelphia, he held a cabinet 
council on the 19th of April, to deliberate on the measures 
proper to be observed by the United States in the present 
crisis ; and to determine upon a general plan of conduct 
for the Executive. 

In this council it was unanimously determined that a 
proclamation should be issued by the President, “ for- 
bidding the citizens of the United States to take part in 
any hostilities on the seas, and warning them against 
carrying to the belligerents any articles deemed contra- 
band accoidmg to the modem usages of nations, and for- 
bidding all acts and proceedings inconsistent with the 
duties of a fiiendly nation towariis those at war.” 

It was unanimously agreed also, that should the republic 
of France send a minister to the United States, he ^ould 
be received. 

No one at the present day questions the wisdom of 
Washington’s proclamation of neutrality. It was our true 
policy to keep aloof from European war, in which our 
power would be inefQcient, our loss certain. The measure, 
however, was at variance with the enthusiastic feelings 
and excited passions of a large portion of the citizens. 
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They treated it for a time wita some forbearance, out of 
long-cherished reverence for Washington s name ; but his 
popularity, hitherto unlimited, was no proof against the 
inflamed state of public feeling. The proclamation was 
stigmatized as a royal edict ; a daiing assumption of 
power; an open manifestation of partiality for England 
and hostility to France. 

Washington saw that a deadly blow was aimed at his 
influence and bis administration, and that both weie at 
hazard ; but he was convinced that neutrality was the true 
national policy, and he resolved to maintain it, whatever 
might be his immediate loss of popular favour. His leso- 
lution was soon put to the test. 

The French republic had recently appointed Edmond 
Charles Genet, or ‘Citizen Genet,’ as he was styled, 
minister to the United States. He was represented as a 
young man of good parts, very well educated, and of an 
ardent temper. He served in the bureau of Foreign 
Affairs under the ministry of Vergennes, and been em- 
ployed in various diplomatic situations until the overthrow 
of iiie monarchy, when he joined the popular pariy, became 
a political zealot, and member of the Jacobin Club, and 
was rewarded with the mission to America. 

A letter from Gouvemeur Morris apprised Mr. Jefferson 
that the Executive Council had furnished Genet with three 
hundred blank commissions for privateers, to be given 
clandestmely to such persons as he might find in America 
inclined to take them. “ They suppose,” writes Morris, 

“ that the avidity of some adventurers may lead them into 
measures which would involve altercations with Great 
Britain, and terminate finally in a war. 

Genet’s conduct proved the correctness of this informar 
tion. He had landed at Charleston, South Carolina, from 
the French frigate the Ambuscade, on the 8th of April, a 
short time before the proclamation of neutrality, and was 
received with great rejoicing and extravagant demonstra- 
tions of respect. His landing at a port several hundred 
miles from the seat of government was a singular move for 
a diplomat; but his object in so doing was soon evident. 

It is usual for a foreign minister to present his credentials 
to the government to which he comes, and be received by 
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it in form before be presumes to enter npon the exercise of 
bis functiorito. Citizen Genet, however, did not stop for 
these formalities. Confident in his nature, heated in his 
zeal, and flushed with the popular warmth of his reeeption, 
he could not pause to consider the proprieties of his 
mission, and the delicate lesponsibilities involved in 
diplomacy. The contiguity of Charleston to the West 
Indies made it a favourable port for fitting out privateers 
against the tiade of these islands , and during Genet’s 
short sojourn there he issued commissions for arming and 
equipping vessels of war for that purpose, and manning 
them with Americans. 

In the latter part of April Genet set out for the north 
by land. As he proceeded on his journey, the newspapers 
teemed with accounts of the processions and addi esses 
with which he was greeted, and the festivities which 
celebrated his arrival at each place. Jefferson, in a letter 
to Madison, written from Philadelphia on the 5th of May, 
observes with exultation. “ The war between France and 
England seems to be producing an effect not contemplated. 
All the old spirit of 1776, rekindling the newspapers fiom 
Boston to Charleston, proves this ; and even the monocrat 
papers aie obliged to publish the most furious phihppics 
against England. A French fiigate’ took a Biitish prize 
[the Grange 1 off the Capes of Delaware the other day, and 
sent her up here. Upon her coming into sight, thousands 
and thousands of the yeomanry of the city crowded and 
covered the wharves. Never was there such a crowd seen 
there ; and when the British colours were seen reversed, 
and the French flying above them, they burst into peals 
of exultation. I wish we may be able to repress the spirit 
of the people within the limits of a fair neutrality. * * * 
We expect Genet daily.” 

A ft lend of Hamilton writes in a diffeient vein. Speak- 
ing of Genet, he observes : “ He has a good person, a fine 
ruddy complexion, quite active, and seems always in a 
bustle, more like a busy man th^ a man of business. A 
Frenchman in his manners, he annouxces himself in all 
companies as the minister of the republic, &o., talks freely 


^ The Ambuscade* 
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of his commission, and, like most Europeans, seems to have 
adopted mistaken notions of the penetration and knowledge 
of the people of the United States. His system, I think, 
is to laugh us into the war if he can.” 

On the 16th of May Genet arrived at Philadelphia. 
His belligerent operations at Chaileston had already been 
made a subject of complaint to the goxemment by Mr. 
Hammond, the British minister, but they produced no 
abatement in the public enthusiasm. “ It was suspected,” 
writes Jefferson, “ that there -was not a clear mind in the 
President’s counsellors to receive Genet. The citizens, 
however, deteimmed to receive him. Arrangements weie 
taken for meeting him at Gray’s Feiry, in a great body. 
He escaped that, by arriving in town with the letters 
which brought information that he was on the road.”^ 

On the following day various societies and a large body 
of citizens waited upon him with addresses, lecalling with 
gratitude the aid given by France in the achievement of 
American independence, and extolling and lejoicing in the 
success of the arms of the French republic. On the same 
day, befoie Genet had presented his credentials and been 
acknowledged by the Piesident, he was invited to a grand 
republican dinner, “at which,” we are told, “ the company 
united in singing the Marseilles Hymn. A deputation of 
French sailors presented themselves, and were received by 
the guests with the ‘ fiatemal embiace.’ The table was 
decorated with the ‘ tree of liberty,’ and a led cap, called 
the cap of hbeity, was placed on the head of the minister, 
and ftom his tiavelled in succession fiom head to head 
round the table.’”^ 

This enthusiasm of the multitude was legarded with 
indulgence, if not favour, by Jefferson, as being the effer- 
vescence of the true spirit of liberty ; but was deprecated 
by Hamilton as an infatuation that might “ do us much 
harm, and could do France no good.” A letter, written 
by him at the time, is worthy of full citation, as embody- 
ing the sentiments of that party of which he was the 
leader.^ “ It cannot be without danger and inconvenience 
to our interests, to impress on the nations of Europe an 

* Letter to IMadison. Works iu 562, 

* Jay’s Life, vol, i. p. 301, 
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idea tliat we are actuated “by tlie same spirit wliich has for 
some time past fatally misguided the measuies of those 
who conduct the affairs of France, and sullied a cause once 
glorious, and that might have been tnumphant. The 
cause of France is compaied with that of Ameiica duiing 
its late revolution. W ould to heaven that the comparison 
weie just^ Would to heaven we could discern, in the 
minor of French affairs, the same decorum, the same 
gravity, the same order, the same dignity, the same 
solemnity, which distinguished the cause of the American 
Ee volution! Clouds and darkness would not then rest 
upon the issue as they now do. I own I do not like 
the comparison. When I contemplate the horrid and sys- 
tematic massacres of the 2nd and 3rd of September ; when 
I observe that a Marat and a Robespierre, the notorious 
prompters of those bloody scenes, sit triumphantly in the 
convention, and take a conspicuous part in its measures — 
that an attempt to biing the assassins to justice has been 
obliged to be abandoned —when I see an unfortunate 
prince, whose reign was a continued demonstiation of the 
goodness and benevolence of his heai’t, of his attachment 
to the people of whom he was the monarch, who, though 
educated in the lap of despotism, had given repeated 
proofs that he was not the enemy of liberty, brought pre- 
cipitately and ignominiously to the block without any 
substantial proof of guilt, as yet disclosed — without even 
an authentic exhibition of motives, in decent regard to the 
opinions of mankind ; when I find the doctrines of atheism 
openly advanced in the convention, and heard with loud 
applauses ; when I see the sword of fanaticism extended to 
force a political creed upon citizens who were invited to 
submit to the arms of France as the harbingeis of liberty ; 
when I behold the hand of rapacity outstretched to pro- 
strate and lavish the monuments of religious worship, 
erected by those citizens and their ancestors: when I 
perceive passion, tumult, and violence, usurping those 
seats where reason and cool deliberation ought to preside, 
I acknowledge that I am glad to believe there is no real 
resemblance between what was the cause of America and 
what is the cause of France , that the difference is no less 
great than that between liberty and licentiousness. I 
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regret wliatever has a tendency to confound them, and I 
feel anxious, as an American, that the ebullitions of incon- 
siderate men among us may not tend to involve our 
reputation in the issue.*’^ 

Washington, from his elevated and responsible situation, 
endeavoured to look beyond the popular excitement, and 
regard the affairs of France with a dispassionate and im- 
partial eye , but he confessed that he saw, in the turn they 
had lately taken, the probability of a terrible confusion, to 
which he could predict no certain issue, a boundless 
ocean whence no land was to be seen. He feared less, he 
said, for the cause of liberty in France fiom the pressure of 
foreign enemies, than from the strifes and quarrels of 
those in whose hands the government was intrusted, who 
were ready to tear each other to pieces, and would more 
probably prove the worst foes the country had. 


CHAPTER CLXXXY. 

Genet presents his Lettei* of Credence — His Diplomatic Speech — 
Washmgton's Conversation mth Jefferson — Capture of the Ship 
Grange and other British Vessels — Question of Restitution — Dissa- 
tisfaction of Genet — Demands Release of two American Citizens *— 
Washmgton’s Sensitiveness to the Attacks of the Press — His un- 
shaken Determination. ^ 

the 18th of May Genet presented his letter of credence 
to the President ; by whom, notwithstanding his late 
unwarrantahle proceedings at Charleston, he was well 
received— Washington taking the occasion to express his 
sincere regard for the French nation. 

Jefferson, who, as Secretary of State, was present, had 
all his warm sympathies in favour of Fiance roused hy 
Genet’s diplomatic speech. “ It was impossible,” writes 
he to Madison, “for anything to be more affectionate, more 
magnanimous, than the purport of Genet’s mission. * We 
wish you to do nothing,’ said he, ‘ but what is for your 
own good, and we will do all in our power to promote 
it Cherish your own peace and prospeiity. You have 

* Hamilton 8 Works, v. 566, 
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expressed a willingness to enter into a more liberal com* 
merce with ns , I bring full powers to form such a treaty, 
and a preliminary deoiee of the National Convention to lay 
open onr country and its colonies to you, for every pui’pose 
of utility, without your participating the burthens of main- 
taining and defendmg them. We see in you the only 
person on earth who can love us sincerely, and merit to 
De so loved.’ In short, he offers everything and asks 
nothing.” 

“ Yet I know the offers will be opposed,” adds Jefferson, 

and suspect they will not be accepted. In short, my dear 
sir, it is impossible for you to conceive what is passing in 
our conclave ; and it is evident that one or two, at least, 
under pretence of avoiding war on the one side, have no 
great antipathy to run foul of it on the other, and to make 
a part in the confederacy of princes against human liberty.” 

The “ one or two ” in the paragraph above cited, no doubt, 
imply Hamilton and Kjxox. 

Washington again, in conversation, endeavoured to 
counteract these suspicions which were swaying Jefferson’s 
mind against his contemporaries. We give J efterson’s own 
account of the conversation. “ He (AVashington) observed 
that, if anybody wanted to change the foim of our govern- 
ment into a monarchy, he was suie it was only a few 
individuals, and that no man in the United States would set 
his face against it more than himself, but, that this was 
not what he was afraid of: his fears were fiom another 
q^uarter , that there was more danger of anarchy hew g introduced f 

He then adverted to Freneau’s paper audits partisan 
hostilities. He despised, he said, all personal attacks upon 
himself, but obseived that there nevei had been an act of 
the government which that paper had not abused. “ He 
was evidently sore and warm,” adds Jefferson, “ and I took 
his intention to be, that I should interpose in some way 
with Freneau , perhaps, withdraw his appointment of trans- 
lating clerk in my office. But I will not do it.” 

It appears to us rather an ungracious deteimination on 
the part of Jefferson to keep this barking cur in his employ, 
when he found him so annoying to the chief whom he pro- 
fessed, and we believe with sincerity, to revere. Neither 
are his reasons for so doing satisfaotoiy, savouring as they do 
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of ttjse stTO'.ig political suspicions already noticed. “ His 
(Freneau’s) paper,” observed be, “ has saved our constitu- 
tion. wbicbwas galloping fast into monaicby, and has been 
checked by no means so powei fully as by that paper. It 
is well and universally known, that it lias been that paper 
which checked the career of the monocrats , the President, 
not sensible of the designs of the paity, has not, with his 
usual good sense and sangfroid^ looked on the efforts and 
effects of this fiee press, and seen that, though some bad 
things have passed through it to the public, yet the good 
have preponderated immensely.” * 

Jeftei&on was mistaken. Washington had regarded the 
effoi ts and effects of this free press with his usual good sense , 
and the injurious influence it exeicised in public affairs 
was presently manifested in the transactions of the govern- 
ment with Genet. The acts of this diplomatic peisonage 
at Charleston had not been the sole ground of the complaint 
preferred by the Biitish minister. The captuie of the 
British vessel, the Grange, by the frigate Ambuscade, 
formed a graver one. Occurnng within our waters, it was a 
clear usurjiation of national sovereignty, and a violation of 
neutial nglits. The British minister demanded a lestitu- 
tion of the prize, and the cabinet were unanimously of 
opinion that lestitution should be made noi was there any 
difSciil ty with the French minister on this head , hut resti- 
tution was likewise claimed of other vessels captured on 
the high seas, and brought into port by the privateers 
authorized by Genet. In regai d to these there was a dif- 
feience of sentiment in the cabinet Hamilton and Knox 
were of opinion that the government should interpose to 
restoie the pnzes . it being the duty of a neutial nation to 
remedy any injniy sustained by armaments fitted out in its 
ports Jetfeison and Eandolph contended that the case 
should he left to the decision of the courts of justice. If 
the com ts adj’udged the commissions issued by Genet to be 
invalid, they would, of couise, decide the captuies made 
under them to be void, and the piopeity to remain in the 
original owners , if, on the other hand, the legal right to 
the property had been transferred to the captois they would 
so decide. 


* Works, ix. 143. 
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Seeing this difference of opinion in the cabinet, Wdsh^ 
ington reserved the point for further deliberation; but 
directed the Secretaiy of State to communicate to the mi 
nisters of France and Britain the principles in which they 
concurred; these being considered as settled. Circular 
letters, also, were addressed to the Governors of several 
States, requiring their co-operation withfoice, if necessaiy, 
to carry out the rules agieed upon. 

Genet took umbrage at these decisions of the government, 
and expressed his dissatisfaction in a letter, complaining of 
them as violations of natural right, and subversive of the 
existing tieaties between the two nations. His letter, 
though somewhat wanting in strict decoium of language, 
induced a review of the subject in the cabinet ; and he was 
informed that no reason appealed for changing the system 
adopted. He was further informed that, in the opinion of 
the executive, the vessels which had been illegally equipped 
should depart from the poits of the United States. 

Genet was not disposed to acquiesce in these decisions 
He was aware of the grateful feelings of the nation to 
France ; of the popular disposition to go all lengths short 
of war, in her favour , of the populai idea, that republican 
interests weie identical on both sides of the Atlantic, that 
a loyal triumph over lepublicanism in Europe would be 
followed by a combination to destioy it in this countiy. 
He had heard the clamour among the populace, and uttered 
in Freneau’s Gazette and other newspapers, against the 
policy of neutrality ; the people, he thought, weie with him, 
if Washington was not, and he believed the latter would 
not dare to risk his popularity in thwarting their enthusiasm. 
He persisted, theiefore, in disregarding the decisions of the 
goverament, and spoke of them as a depaiture fiom the 
obligations it owed to France ; a cowardly abandonment 
of fi lends when danger menaced. 

Another event added to the irntation of Genet. Two 
American citizens, whom he had engaged at Chaileston to 
cruise in the service of France, were ariested on boaid ol 
the privateei, conducted to piison, and pioseoutions com* 
menced against them. The indignant feelings of Genet 
weie vented in an extraordinary letter to the Secietary oi 
State. When speaking of their ariest, “ The crime laid U 
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tbcir charge,” writes lie— “ the crime which my mind can- 
not conceive, and which my pen almost refuses to state — is 
the serving of Trance, and defending with her children the 
common glorious cause of liberty. 

“ Being ignorant of any positive law or treaty which 
depiives Americans of this privilege, and authorizes officers 
of police arbitrarily to take mariners in the service of France 
from on board of their vessels, I call upon your intervention, 
sir, and that of the President of the United States, in order 
to obtain the immediate releasement of the above-mentioned 
officers, who have acquiied, by the sentiments animating 
them and by the act of theii* engagement, anterior to any 
act to the contrary, the right of French citizens, if they have 
lost that of American citizens.’* 

The lofty and indignant tone of this letter had no effect 
in shaking the determination of government, or obtaining 
the release of the prisoners. Washington confesses, how- 
ever, that he was very much hurried and perplexed by the 
“ disputes, memorials, and what not,” with which he was 
pesteied, by one or other of the yowei*s at war. It was a 
sore trial of his equanimity, his impartiality, and his dis- 
crimination, and wore upon his spiiits and his health. “ The 
President is not well,” writes Jefferson to Madison (June 
9th) ; “ little lingering fevers have been hanging about 
him for a week or ten days, and affected his looks most re- 
markably. He is also extiemely affected by the attacks 
made and kept up on him in the public papers. I think 
he feek these things more than any other person I ever yet 
met with. I am sincerely sorry to see them ” 

Jeffei son’s soriow was hardly in accoi dance with the re- 
solution expressed by him to retain Freneau in his office, 
notwithstanding his incessant attacks upon the President 
and the measures of his government. Washington might 
well feel sensitive to these attacks, which Jeffei son acknow- 
ledges weie the more mischievous from being planted on 
popular ground, on tbe universal love of tbe people to France 
and its cause. But be was not to be deterred, by personal 
considerations, from the strict line of his duty. He was 
awaie that, in withstanding the public infatuation in regard 
to France, he was putting an unpaialleled popularity at 
hazard ; but be put it at hazard without hesitation , and, in 
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&o doing, set a magnanimous example for liis successors in 
office to endeavour to follow. 


CHAPTEE CLXXXVI. 

Washington called to Mount Vernon — The case of the Little Sarah 
comes up in hia absence — Govemoi Mifflm determmed to pie\eufc 
her Departure — Itage of Genet — Jeffeison urges Detention of the 
Piivateer until the President’s return — Evasive assurance of Gienet 
— Distrust of Hamilton and Blnox — Washington returns to Phila- 
delphia — A Cabinet Council — Its determination communicated to 
Genet — The Vessel sails m defiance of it — Formation of the Demo- 
cratic Society — The recall of Genet determined on — The Ribald 
Lampoon — Washington s Outburst. 

In the latter part of July Washington was suddenly called 
to Mount Yemon by the death of Mr. Whiting, the 
manager of his estates. During his brief absence from the 
seat of government occurred the case of the Little Sarah. 
This was a British merchant vessel which had been cap 
tnred by a French privateer, and brought into Phila 
delphia, where she had been armed and equipped for 
piivateering, manned with one hundred and twenty men, 
many of them Americans, and her named changed into 
that of Le Petit Democrat, This, of course, was in violation 
of Washington’s decision, which had been communicated 
to Genet, 

General Mifflin, now Governor of Pennsylvania, being 
informed, on the 6th of July, that the vessel was to sail the 
next day, sent his seoretaxy, Mr. Dallas, at midnight to 
Genet, to persuade him to detain her until the President 
fihotdd arrive, intimating that otherwise force would he 
used to prevent her departure. 

Genet flew into one of the transpoits of passion to which 
he was prone; contrasted the treatment experienced by 
him from the officers of government, with the attachment 
to his nation professed by the people^ at large ; declared 
that the President was not the sovereign of the countiy, 
and had no right, without consulting Congress, to give 
such instructions as he had issued to the State Governors ; 
threatened to appeal from his decision to the people, aw 
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tp repel force by force, should an attempt be made to seize 
the privateer. 

Apprised of this menace, Governor Mifflin forth-with 
ordered out one hundred and twenty of the militia to take 
possession of the privateer, and communicated the circum- 
stances of the case to the cabinet. 

Mr. Jefferson now took the matter in hand, and, on the 
7th of July, in an interview with Genet, repeated the 
request that the privateer be detained until the arrival of 
the President. Genet, he writes, instantly took up the 
subject in a very high tone, and went into an immense 
field of declamation and complaint. Jeffeison made a few 
efforts to be heard, but, finding them ineffectual, suffered 
the torrent of vituperation to pour on. He sat in silence, 
therefore, while Genet chaiged the go^ einment with having 
violated the treaties between the two nations ; with having 
suffered its flag to be insulted and disregarded by the 
EngUsh ; who stopped its vessels on the high seas, and took 
out of them whatever they suspected to be French pro- 
perty. He declaied that he had been thwarted and 
opposed in eveiy thing he had to do with the government , 
so that he sometimes thought of packing up and going 
away, as he found he could not be useful to his nation in 
anything. He censured the executive for the measures it 
had taken without consulting Congress, and declared that, 
on the President’s return, he would certainly press him to 
convene that bodv. 

He had by this time exhausted his passion and moderated 
his tone, and Jefferson took occasion to say a word : — “1 
stopped him,” writes he, “ at the subject of calling Con- 
gress ; explained our constitution to him as having divided 
the functions of government among three different authori- 
ties, the executive, legislative, and judiciary, each of which 
were supreme on all questions belonging to their depart- 
ment, and independent of the others ; that all the questions 
which had arisen between him and us belonged to the 
executive department, and, if Congress were sitting, could 
not be carried to them, nor would they take notice of 
them.” 

Genet asked, with suiprise, if Congiess were not the 
soveieign. 
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“ No,” replied Jefferson, “ they aie sovereign only in 
making laws ; the executive is the sovereign in executing 
them, and the judiciary in constiuing them, where they 
relate to that department.” 

“ But at least,” cried Genet, “ Congress are bound to see 
that the treaties are observed.” “ No,” lejoined Jefferson, 
“there are veiy few cases indeed, arising out of tieaties, 
which they can take notice of. The President is to see 
that treaties aie obseived ” 

“If he decides against the treaty,” demanded Genet, 
“ to whom is a nation to appeal ?” “ The constitution,” 

replied J efferson, “ has made the President the last appeal J 

Genet, pei fectly taken aback at finding his own igno- 
i*anoe in the matter, shrugged his shoidders, made a bow, 
and said, “he would not compliment Mr. Jefferson on 
such a constitution 

He had now subsided into coolness and good humour, 
and the subject of the Little Sarah being resumed, Jeffer- 
son pressed her detention until the Piesident’s return ; 
intimating that her pievious departure would be considered 
a very seiious offence. 

Genet made no pioinise, but expressed himself very 
happy to be able to infoim Mr. Jeffeison that the vessel 
was not in a state of leadiness; she had to change her 
position that day, ho said, and fall down the rivei, some- 
wheie about the lower end of the town, for the convenience 
of taking some things on board, and would not depart yet. 

When Jefferson endeavoured to extort an assurance that 
she would await the President’s return, he evaded a direct 
committal, intimating however, by look and gesture, that she 
would not be gone before that time : — “ But let me beseech 
you,” said he, “ not to permit any attempt to put men on 
board of her. She is filled with high-spiiited patriots, and 
they will unquestionably resist. And there is no occasion , 
for I tell you she will not be ready to depart for some 
time.” 

Jefferson was accordingly impressed with the belief that 
the privateer would remain in the liver until the President 
should decide on her case, and, on communicating this con- 
viction to the Governor, the latter ordered the militia tc 
be dismissed. 
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Hamilton and Knox, on the other hand, were distrustful, 
and pioposed the immediate erection of a battery on Mud 
Island, with guns mounted to fire at the vessel, and even 
to sink her, she attempted to pass. Jefferson, however, 
refusing to concur m the measuie, it was not adopted. 
The vessel at that time was at G-loucester Point, but soon 
foil down to Chester. 

Washington arrived at Philadelphia on the 11th of July ; 
when papers leqmiing “ instant attention were put into 
his hands. They related to the case of the Little Sarah, 
and were from J effeison, who, being ill with fever, had 
letu’ed to his seat m the countiy. Nothing could exceed 
the displeasure of Washington when he examined these 
papers. 

In a letter written to Jeffeison, on the spur of the 
moment, he puts these indignant queries. — “ What is to 
be done in the case of the Little Sarah, now at Chester ? 
Is the minister of the French republic to set the acts of 
this government at defiance untk impumty^ And then 
till eaten the executive with an appeal to the people! 
What must the woild think of such conduct, and of the 
government of the Umted States in submitting to it ^ 

“ These aie serious questions. Circumstances press for 
decision, and, as you have had time to consider them (upon 
me they come unexpectedly), 1 wish to know your opinion 
upon them, even before to-morrow, for the vessel may ther 
be gone.” 

Mr. Jeffeison, in a reply of the same date, informed the 
President of his having received assurance, that day, from 
i\Ir. Genet, that the vessel would not be gone before bis 
(the Piesident’s) decision. 

In consequence of this assurance of the French minister, 
no immediate measures of a coercive nature were taken 
with regard to the vessel ; but, in a cabinet council held 
the next day, it was deteimined to detain in port all pii- 
vateers which had been equipped within the United States 
by any of the belligerent powers. 

’* No time was lost in communicating this determination 
<o Genet; but, in defiance of it, the vessel sailed on her 
CJ uise. 

It must have been a severe trial of Washington’s spirit 
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to see his authority thus hrat^ed and insulted, and to find 
that the people, notwithstanding the indignity thus 
offered to their chief magistrate, sided with the aggies- 
sors, and exulted in their open defiance of his neutial 
policy. 

About this time a society was foimed under the auspices 
of the French minister, and in imitation of the Jacobin 
clubs of Pans. It was called the Democratic Society, and 
soon gave rise to otheis throughout the Union ; all taking 
the French side in the present questions. The term 
democrat, thenceforward, began to designate an ultra- 
republican. 

Fresh mortifications awaited Washington from the dis- 
tempeied state of public sentiment The ti ial came on of 
G-ideon Henfield, an Ameiican citizen, prosecuted under 
the advice of the Attorney-General, for having enlisted 
at Chaileston, on board of a French piivateei which had 
brought prizes into the port of Philadelphia, The popu- 
lace took part with Henfield. He had enlisted before the 
proclamation of neutrality had been published, and even it* 
he had enlisted at a later date, was he to he punished foi 
engaging with their ancient ally, Fiance, in the cause of 
liberty against the royal despots of Europe ^ His acquittal 
exposed Washington to the obloquy of having attempted a 
measure which the laws would not justify. It showed 
him, moieover, the futility of attempts at punishment foi 
infractions of the lules proclaimed for the preseivation of 
neutrality ; while the clamoious rejoiemg by which the 
acquittal of Henfield had been celebrated, evinced the 
popular disposition to thwart that line of policy which he 
considered most calculated to promote the public good. 
Hothii]^, however, could induce him to swerve from that 
policy. “ I have consolation within,” said he, “ that no 
earthly effort can deprive me of, and that is, that neither 
ambitious nor interested motives have influenced my con- 
duct. The arrows of malevolence, therefoie, however 
baibed and well pointed, can never reach the most vulner- 
able part of me; though, whilst I am set up as a 
they will be continually aimed.” ^ 


» Letter to Gov. Lee. Sparks, x 359. 
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Hitherto Washington had exercised great foibearanoe 
toward the French minister, notwithstanding the little 
respect shown by the latter to the lights of the United 
States; but the official communications of Genet were 
becoming too offensive and insulting to be longer tolerated. 
Meetings of the heads of departments and the Attorney- 
Geneial weie held at the President’s on the 1st and 2nd of 
August, in which the whole of the official correspondence 
and conduct of Genet was passed in review ; and it was 
agreed that his recall should be desired. Jeffeison lecom- 
mended that the desire should be expressed with great 
delicacy , the others were for peremptory tei ms. Knox was 
for sending him off at once, but this proposition was gene- 
rally scouted. In the end it was agreed that a letter should 
be written to Gouvernor Moriis, giving a statement of the 
case, with accompanying documents, that he might lay the 
whole befoi'e the Executive Council of France, and explain 
the reason for desiring the recall of Mr. Genet 

It was proposed that a publication of the whole cor- 
respondence, and a statement of the proceedings, should be 
made by way of appeal to the people. This produced ani- 
mated debates. Hamilton spoke with great warmth in 
favour of an appeal. Jefferson opposed it. “ Genet,” said 
he, “ will appeal also : it will become a contest between 
the President and Genet. Anonymous writers will take it 
up. There will be the same difference of opinion in pubhc 
as in our cabinet — there will be the same diffeience in 
Coiigj'ess, for it must be laid before them. It would work, 
therefore, veiy unpleasantly How would it woi k 

abroad ? ” 

Washington, alieady weary and impatient under the in- 
cessant dissensions of his Cabinet, was stung by the sug- 
gestion that he might be held up as in conflict with Genet, 
and subjected, as he had been, to the ribaldry of the press 
At this unlucky moment Knox blundered foith with a spe- 
cimen of the scandalous libels already in ciiculation — a 
pasquinade lately printed, called the Funeral of Geoige 
Washington, wheiein the President was lepiesented as 
placed upon a guillotine, a honible paiody on the late 
decapitation of the French King. “ The President,” wiites 
Jefferson, “ now burst foith into one of those tiansports of 
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passion beyond bis control ; inveighed against the personal 
abuse which had been bestowed upon him, and defied any 
man on earth to produce a single act of his, since he had 
been in the government, that had not been done on the 
purest motives. 

"He had never leponted but once the having slipped 
the moment of resigning his office, and that was every mo- 
ment since. In the agony of his heart lie declared that 
he had rather be in his grave than in his present situa- 
tion, that he had rather be on his faim than to be made 
empeior of the world, and yet, said he, indignantly, ‘ they 
are charging me with wanting to be a king f ’ 

“■ All weie silent during this burst of feeling — a pause 
ensued . it was difficult to resume the question, ^^'a8h^ng- 
ton, however, who had recovered his equanimity, put an 
end to the difficulty. There was no necessity, he said, 
for deciding the matter at present ; the propositions agreed 
to, respecting the letter to Mr. Morris, might be put into a 
train of execution, and, perhaps, events would show whe- 
ther the appeal would be necessary or not.” ^ 


CHAPTER CLXXXYII. 

Threatened Dissolution of the Cabinet — Action between the Ambus» 
cade and Boston — 'Triumphant return of the former to New York 
— A French Fleet arrives same Day — Excitement of the People — 
Genet ariives in the midst of it — His enthusiastic Reception — Is 
informed by Jefferson of the Measures for his Recall — His Rage and 
Reply — Declme of his Popularity. 

Washington had hitherto been annoyed and perplexed by 
having to manage a divided cabinet ; he was now threat- 
ened with that cabinet’s dissolution, Mr. Hamilton had 
informed him by letter, that private as well as public 
reasons had determined him to retire from office towards 
the close of the next session; probably with a view to give 
Congress an opportunity to examine into his conduct. 
J^'ow came a letter fiom Mr. Jefterson, dated July 31&t, in 


^ Jefferson’s Works, ix, 164. 
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whicli lie recalled the circum<?tances which had induced 
him to postpone for a while his original intention of 
retiring from office at the close of the first four years of 
the republic. These circumstances, he observed, had now 
ceased to such a degree as to leave him free to think again 
of a day on which to withdraw ; “ at the close, therefore, of 
the ensuing month of September, I shall beg leave to retire 
to scenes of greater tranquiUitj’', from those for which I am 
every day more and more convinced that neither my talents, 
tone of mind, nor time of life, fit me.” 

Washington was both grieved and embarrassed by this 
notification. Full of concern, he called upon Jefferson 
at his country residence near Philadelphia— pictured his 
deep distress at finding himself, in the present perplex- 
ing juncture of affairs, about to be deserted by those of his 
cabinet on whose counsel he had counted, and whose 
places he knew not where to find persons competent to 
supply , and, in his ohagiin, again expressed his repent- 
ance that he himself had not resigned as he had once 
meditated. 

The public mind, he went on to observe, was in an 
alarming state of ferment — political combinations of va- 
rious kmds were forming; where all this would end he 
knew not. A new Congress was to assemble, more nu- 
merous than the last, perhaps of a different spirit . the 
first expressions of its sentiments would be impoitant, and 
it would relieve him considerably if Jefferson would remain 
in office, if it weie only until the end of the session. 

Jefferson, in leply, pleaded an excessive repugnance to 
public life ; and, what seems to have influenced him more 
sensibly, the actual uneasiness of his position. He was 
obliged, he said, to move m exactly the ciicle which he 
knew to bear him peculiar hatred— “the wealthy aiisto- 
ciats, the merchants connected closely with England, the 
newly-created paper fortunes.” Thus surrounded, his words 
were caught, multiplied misconstrued, and even fabncated, 
and spread abroad to his injury. 

Mr. Jefferson pleaded, moreover, that the opposition of 
views between Mr. Hamilton and himself was peculiarly 
unpleasant, and destiuctive of the necessary harmony. 
With regard to the republican party he was sure it had 
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not a view whicli went to tlie frame of the government ; he 
believed the next Congress would attempt nothing material* 
but to render their own body independent. The ma- 
noeuvres of Mr. Genet might produce some little embarrass- 
ment, but the republicans would abandon that functional y 
the moment they knew the nature of his conduct. 

Washington replied, that he believed the views of the 
republican party to be perfectly pure; “but when men 
put a machine into motion,” said he, “ it is impossible for 
for them to stop it exactly where they would choose, or to 
say where it will stop. The constitution we have is an 
excellent one, if we can keep it where it is.” 

He again adverted to Jefferson’s constant suspicion that 
there was a party disposed to change the constitution into 
a monarchical form, declaring that there was not a man in 
the United States who would set his face more decidedly 
against such a change than himself. 

No rational man in the United States suspects you of 
any other disposition,” ciied Jefferson ; “ but there does not 
pass a week in which we cannot prove declarations drop- 
ping from the monarchical party, that our government is 
good for nothing — is a milk-and-water tiling which cannot 
suppoi-t itself — that we must knock it down, and set up 
something with more energy.” 

“ If that is the case,” rejoined Washington, “ it is a proof 
of their insanity ; for the republican spirit of the Union is so 
manifest, and so solid, that it is astonishing how any one 
can expect to move it.” 

We have only Jefferson’s accotmt of this and other inter- 
esting interviews of a confidential nature which he had 
with the President, and we give them generally almost in 
Ins own words, through which, partial as they may have 
been, we discern Washington’s constant effoitsto modeiate 
the growing antipathies between the eminent men whom 
he had sought to assist him in conducting the government. 
He continued to have the highest opinion of Jefferson’s abi- 
lities — his knowledge of foreign affairs, his thorough pa- 
triotism ; and it was his earnest desire to retain him in his 
cabinet through the whole of the ensuing session of Con 
gress— before the close of which he trusted the affairs of 
Sbe country relating to foreign powers, Indian disturb 
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ances, and internal policy, would ha^e taken a more deci- 
sive, and, it was to be hoped, agreeable foim than they then 
had. A compromise was eventually made, according to 
which Jefferson was to be allowed a temporary absence in 
the autumn, and on his return was to continue in office 
until January. 

In the mean time Genet had proceeded to New York, 
which very excitable city was just then in a great agitation. 
The frigate Ambuscade, while anchoied in the baibour, had 
been challenged to single combat by the British frigate 
Boston, Captain Couitney, which was ciuising off the Hook. 
The challenge was accepted a se^ ere action ensued , Court- 
ney was killed, and the Boston, much damaged, was 
obliged to stand for Halifax. The Ambuscade letuimed 
tiiumphant to New Yoik, and entered the port amid the 
enthusiastic cheers of the populace. On the same day a 
French fleet of fifteen sail ariived from the Chesajieake and 
anchored in the Hudson liver. The officers and crews 
were objects of unbounded favour with all who inclined to 
the French cause. Bompard, the commander of the Am- 
buscade, was the hero of the day. Tii-coloured cockades, 
and tri-culouied ribbons were to be seen on every side, and 
lude attempts to chant the Marseilles Hymn and the Car- 
magnole resounded through the streets. 

In the midst of this excitement, the linging of bells and 
the firing of cannon announced that Citizen Genet was 
arrived at Bowles Hook Ferry, directly opposite the city. 
There was an immediate assemblage of the republican 
party in the fields now called the Park. A committee was 
appointed to escort Genet into the city. He entered it amid 
the almost frantic cheerings of the populace. Addresses 
were made to him, expressing devoted attachment to the 
French lepublic, and abjuring all neutrality in regard to 
its heroic struggle. “ The cause of France is the cau'-e of 
America,” cried the enthusiasts : “ it is time to distinguish 
its fiiends from its foes.” Genet looked round him. The 
tri-coloured cockade figured in the hats of the shouting 
multitude , tri-coloured ribbons fluttered from the dresses 
of females in the windows ; the French flag was hoisted on 
the top of the Tontine Coffee House (the City Exchange), 
surmounted by the cap of liberiy. Can we wonder that 
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what little discretion Genet possessed was completely 
overborne by this tide of seeming popularity ? 

In the midst of his self-gratulation and complacency, 
however, he received a letter from Mr. Jefferson (Sept. 
1 5th), acquainting him with the measures taken to procure 
his recall, and inclosing a copy of the letter wiitten for 
that pm pose to the American minister at Paris. It was 
added that, out of anxious regaid lest the interests of 
France might suffer, the Executive would, in the mean 
time, receive his (M. Genet’s) commimications in writing, 
and admit the continuance of his functions so long as they 
should be lostrained within the law as theretofore an- 
nounced to him, and should be of the tenor usually ob- 
served towards independent nations by the representative 
of a friendly power residing with them. 

The letter of the Secretary of State threw Genet into a 
violent passion, and produced a reply (Sept. 18th), written 
while he was still in a great heat. In this he attiibnted 
his disfavour with the American government to the machi- 
nations of “ those gentlemen who had so often been repre- 
sented to him as aiistocrats, partisans of monarchy, parti- 
sans of England and her constitution, and consequently 
enemies of the principles which all good Fienchmen had 
embraced with leligious enthusiasm.” These persons,” 
he said, “ alarmed by the populaiity which the zeal of the 
American people for the cause of France had shed upon 
her minister — alarmed also by his inflexible and incoirupt- 
ible attachment to the severe maxims of democracy — weie 
stiiving to ruin him in his own coxmtry, after having united 
all their efforts to calumniate him in the minds of theii* 
fellow-citizens.” 

“'These people,” observes he, “instead of a demociatic 
ambassador, would prefer a minister of the ancient regime, 
very complaisant, very gentle, very disposed to pay court 
to people in office, to conform blindly to everything which 
flattered their views and projects ; above all, to prefer to 
the sure and modest society of good fanners, simple citizens, 
and honest artizans, that of distinguished personages who 
speculao^ so patriotically in the public funds, in the lands, 
and the paper of government.” 

In his heat Genet resented the part Mr. Jefferson had 
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taken, notwithstanding tlieir cordial intimacy, in the pre- 
sent matter, although this part had merely been the dis- 
charge of an official duty. Whatever, sir,” writes Genet, 
“ may be the result of the exploit of which you have 
rendered yourself the generous instrument, after having 
made me believe that you weie my fiiend — after having 
initiated me in the mysteries which have influenced my 
hatred against all those who aspire to absolute power, 
there is an act of justice which the American people — 
which the French people — which all fiee people are inte- 
rested in demanding ; it is, that a particular inquiry should 
be made, in the approaching Congress, into the motives 
which have induced the chief of the executive power of the 
United States to take upon himself to demand the recall of 
a public minister, whom the sovereign people of the United 
States had received fiatemally and recognised, before the 
diplomatic forms had been fulfilled in respect to him at 
Philadelphia.” 

The wiongs of which Genet considered himself entitled 
to complain against the executive, commenced befoie his 
introduction to that functionary. It was the proclamation 
of neutrality which first grieved his spirit. “ I was ex- 
extremely wounded,” writes he, “ that the President of the 
United States should haste, before knowing what I had to 
transmit on the pait of the French republic, to proclaim 
sentiments over which decency and friendship should at 
least have thrown a veil.” 

He was grieved, moreover, that on bis first audience 
the President had spoken only of the friendship of the 
United States for France, without uttering a word or ex 
pressing a single sentiment in regard to its revolution; 
although all the towns, all the villages fiom Charleston to 
Philadelphia, had made the air resound with their ardent 
voices for the Fiench republic. And what further grieved 
his spirit was, to observe “ that this first magistrate of a 
fiee people had decorated his saloon with certain medal- 
lions of Capet [meaning Louis XVI.] and his family, which 
served in Paris for rallying signs.” 

We forbear to cite further this angry and ill-judged letter. 
Unfortunately for Genet’s ephemeial popularity, a rumour 
got abroad that he had expressed a determination to appeal 
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from tlie President to t3ie people. This at first was con- 
tradicted, but was ultimately established by a certificate of 
Chief Justice Jay and Mr. Eufus King, of the United States 
Senate, which was published in the papers. 

The spuit of audacity thus manifested by a foreign mi- 
nister shocked the national pride. Meetings were held in 
every paitof the Union to express the public feeling in the 
matter. In these meetings the proclamation of neutrality 
and the system of measures flowing from it were sustained, 
partly from a conviction of their wisdom and justice, but 
more from an undiminished affection for the person and 
character of Washington ; for many who did not espouse 
his views were leady to support him in the exercise of his 
constitutional functions. The warm partisans of Genet, 
however, were the more vehement in his support from the 
temporary ascendancy of the other party. ITaey advocated 
his right to appeal from the President to the people. The 
President, they argued, was invested with no sanctity to 
make such an act criminal. In a republican country the 
people were the leal sovereigns. 


CHAPTEB CLXXXYIII. 

Neutrality endangered by Great Biitain — Her ill-advised Measures — 
Detention of Vessels boimd for France — Impiessment of American 
Seamen — Peisistence m holding the Western Posts — Congress 
assembles m December — The President’s ope ning Speech — His 
Censure of Genet — The Vice-President’s allusion to it — The Ad- 
ministiation in a Minority in the House — Proclamation of Neu- 
trality sustained — Jefferson’s Report — Retires from the Cabmet — 
His parting Rebuke to Genet — His Character of Washington. 

While the neutrality of the United States, so jealously 
guarded by Washington, was endangered by the intrigues 
of the French minister, it was put to imminent hazard by 
ill-advised measures of the British cabinet. 

There was such a scarcity in France, in consequence of 
the failure of the crops, that a famine was apprehended. 
England, availing herself of her naval ascendency, deter- 
mined to increase the distress of her rival by cutting off all 
her supplies from abroad. In June, 1793, therefore, her 
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cruisers were instructed to detain all vessels bound to 
France witb cargoes of com, flour, or meal, take them into 
port, unload them, purchase the cargoes, make a proper 
allowance for the freight, and then release the vessels ; or 
to allow the masters of them, on a stipulated security, to 
dispose of their caigoes in a port in amity with England. 
This measure gave umbrage to all parties in the United 
States, and brought out an earnest remonstiance from the 
government, as being a violation of the law of neutrals, 
and indefensible on any proper construction of the law of 
nations. 

Another giievance which helped to swell the tide of 
resentment against Gieat Britain, was the frequent im- 
pressment of American seamen, a wrong to which they 
were particularly exposed from national similarity. 

To these may be added the persistence of Great Britain 
in holding the posts to the south of the lakes, which, ac- 
cording to treaty stipulations, ought to have been given 
up. Washington did not feel himself in a position to press 
our rights under the treaty, with the vigorous hand that 
some would urge , questions having risen in some of the 
State courts, to obstruct the fulfilment of our part of it, 
which regai'ded the payment of British debts contracted 
before the war. 

The violent partisans of France thought nothing of these 
shortcomings on our own part, and would have had the 
forts seized at once ; but Washington consideied a scni- 
pulous discharge of our own obligations the necessary pre- 
liminaiy, should so violent a measure be deemed advisable. 
His prudent and conscientious conduct in this particular, 
so in unison with the impartial justice which governed all 
his actions, was cited by partisan writers, as indicative of 
his pieference of England to “ our ancient ally.’* 

The hostihties of the Indians north of the Ohio, by many 
attributed to British wiles, still continued. ^J'he attempts 
at an amicable negotiation had proved as fruitless as W^ash- 
ington had anticipated. The troops under Wayne had, 
therefore, taken the field to act offensively; but, from the 
lateness of the season, had formed a winter camp near the 
site of the present city of Cincinnati, whence Wayne was 
to open his campaign in the ensuing spiing. 
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Congress assembled on the 2nd of December (1793), 
with various causes of exasperation at work ; the intrigues 
of Genet and the aggressions of England uniting to aggra- 
vate to a degree of infatuation the partiality for Erance, 
and render imminent the chance of a foieign war. 

Washington, m his opening speech, after expressing his 
deep and respectful sense of the renewed testimony of 
public approbation manifested in his re-election, pi oceeded 
to state the measures he had taken, in consequence of the 
war in Europe, to protect the rights and interests of the 
United States, and maintain peaceful lelations with the 
belligerent parties. Still he pressed upon Congiess the ne- 
cessity of placing the country in a condition of complete 
defence. “ The United States,” said he, ought not to 
indulge a persuasion that, contrary to the order of human 
events, they will for ever keep at a distance those painful ap- 
peals to aims with which the history of eveiy nation abounds. 
There is a lunk due to the United States among nations, 
which will be withheld, if not absolutely lost, by the repu- 
tation of weakness. If we desire to avoid insult, we must 
be able to repel it ; if wo desire to secure peace — one of 
the most powerful mstruments of oui prosperity — it must 
be knovTi that we are, at all times, ready for war.” In 
the spirit of these remarks, he urged measuies to inciease 
the amount of aims and ammunition in the arsenals, and to 
improve the militia establishment. 

One part of his speech conveyed an impressive admoni- 
tion to the House of Eepiesentatives . “No pecuniary con- 
sideration is more urgent than the regular redemption and 
discharge of the public debt ; in none can delay be more 
injurious, or an economy of time more valuable.” 

The necessity of augmenting the public revenue, in a 
degree commensuiate with the objects suggested, was 
likewise touched upon. 

In concluding his speech, he endeavoured to impress 
upon his heaieis the magnitude of their task, the important 
interests confided to them, and the conscientiousness that 
should reign over their deliberations. “ Without an un- 
prejudiced coolness, the welfare of the government may be 
hazarded ; without harmony, as far as consists with free 
dom of sentiment, its dignity may be lost. But, as the 
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legislative proceedings of the United States will never, I 
trust, be reproached for the want of temper or of candour, so 
shall not the public happiness languish from the want oi 
my stienuous and warmest co-operation.” 

in a message to both Houses, on the 6th of December, 
concerning foreign relations, Washington spoke feelingly 
with regal d to those with the representative and executive 
bodies of France : “It is with extreme concern 1 have to 
infoim you that the proceedings of the peisoh whom they 
have unfoi tunately appointed their minister plenipoteii- 
tiaiy heie, have bieathed nothing of the fiiendly spirit of 
the nation which sent him, their tendency, on the con- 
tiary, has been to involve us in war abroad, and discord 
and anarchy at home. So far as his acts, or those of his 
agents, have threatened uur immediate commitment in the 
war, or flagrant insult to the authoiity of the laws, their 
effect has been oountei acted by the ordinary cognizance of 
the laws, and by an exertion of the powers confided to me. 
Where their danger was not imminent, they have been 
home with, from sentiments of regaid for his nation ; from 
a sense of their friendship towards us ; from a conviction 
that they would not suffer us to remain long exposed to 
the action of a peison who has so little respected our 
mutual dispositions ; and, I will add, from a reliance on 
the firmness of my fellow-citizens in their principles of 
peace and order.” 

John Adams, speaking of this passage of the message, 
says : — “ The President has given Genet a holt of thundei 
He questioned, however, whether Washington would he 
supported in it by the two Houses . “ although he stands 
at present as high m the admiration and confidence of the 
people as ever he did, I expect he will find many hitter 
and desperate enemies arise in consequence of his just 
judgment against Genet. ‘ 

In fact, the choice of speaker showed that there was a 
majority of ten against the administration, in the House of 
Representatives , yet it was manifest, from the affectionate 
answer on the 6fli, of the two Houses, to Washington's 
speech, and the satisfaction expressed at his re-election^ 

^ Letter to Mrs. Adams Life, rol t p. 460, 
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that he was not included in the opposition which, from 
this act, apj)eaied to await his political system. The 
House did justice to the purity and patiiotism of the mo- 
tives which had prompted him again to obey the voice of 
his country, when called by it to the Presidential chair. 

It IS to viitues which have commanded long and univei- 
sal leverence, and services from which have flowed gieat 
and lasting benefits, that the tribute of piuise may be 
paid, without the reproach of flattery ; and it is from the 
!-anie sources that the fairest anticipations may be derived 
ill favour of the public happiness. ’ 

Notwithstanding the popular ferment in favour of France, 
both Houses seem to have approved the course pursued by 
VVashington in regard to that country , and as to his pro- 
clamation of neutrality, while the House approved of it in 
guarded terms, the Senate pionounced it a “ measure well- 
timed and wise , manifesting a watchful solicitude for the 
welfare of the nation, and calculated to promote it.” 

Early in the session, Mr. J efferson, in compliance with 
a requisition which the House of Eepresehtatives had 
mide, Feb. 23rd, 1791, fuinished an able and comprehen- 
sive report of the state of tiade of the United States with 
different countries , the nature and extent -of exports and 
imports, and the amount of tonnage of the American 
shipping . specifying, also, the various restrictions and 
prohibitions by which our commeice was embarrassed, 
and, ill some instances, almost ruined. “ Two methods/' 
he said, “ presented themselves, by which these impedi- 
ments might be removed, modified, or counteiacted ; 
friendly arrangement or countervailing legislation . 
Friendly airangements were preferable with all who 
would come into them, and we should carry into such 
aiTangements all the liberality and spirit of accommoda- 
tion which the nature of the case would admit. But,” he 
adds, “should any nation continue its system of prohibi- 
tive duties and regulations, it behoves us to protect our 
citizens, their commerce, and navigation, by counter pro^ 
hibitions, duties, and regulations.” To effect this, he 
suggested a series of legislative measures of a retaliatory 
kind/ 


* See Jefferson's Works, vol, viL 
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Witk this able and elaborate report Jefferson closed his 
labours as Secretary of State. His fast act was a kind of 
parting gun to Idr. Genet. This restless functionary had, 
on the 20th of December, sent to him translations of the 
instructions given him by the executive council of Fiance , 
desiring that the President would lay them officially be- 
fore both Houses of Congress, and proposing to tiansmit, 
successively, other papers to be laid before them in like 
manner. 

Jefferson, on the 31st of December, informed Genet that 
he had laid his letter and its accompaniments befoie the 
President. “I have it in charge to observe,” adds he, 
“ that your functions as the missionary of a foreign nation 
heie, are conjdned to the transactions of the affairs of your 
nation with the Executive of the United States ; that the 
communications which are to pass between the executive 
and legislative branches cannot be a subject for your in- 
teiference, and that the President must be left to judge for 
himself what matters his duty or the public good may le- 
quire him to-piopose to the deliberations of Congress. 1 
have, therefore, the honour of returning you the copies 
sent for distribution, and of being, with great lespect, sir, 
your most obedient and most humble servant.” 

Such was Jefferson’s dignified rebuke of the presump- 
tuous meddling of Genet ; and indeed his whole course o£ 
official proceedings with that minister, notwithstanding 
his personal intimacy with him and his strong French 
partialities, is worthy of the highest approbation. Genet, 
in fact, who had calculated on Jefferson’s friendship, 
charged him openly with having a language official and a 
language confidential, but it ceitainly was ci editable to 
him, as a public functionary in a place of high trust, that, 
in his official transactions, he could lise supeiior to indi- 
vidual piejudices and pai*tialities, and consult only the 
dignity and interests of his country. 

Washington had been especially sensible of the talents 
qnd integrily displayed by Jefferson during the closing 
year of his secretaryship, and particularly throughout this 
French peiplexity, and had recently made a last attempt, 
but an unsuccessful one, to peisuade him to remain in 
cabinet. On the same day with his letter to Genet, 
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Jefferson adaressed one to Washington, reminding liim of 
his having postponed his retirement from ojBfice until the 
end of the annual year. “ That term being now arrived,” 
writes he, “ and my propensities to letirement becoming 
daily more and more irresistible, I now take the liberty of 
resigning the office into your hands. Be pleased to accept 
with it my sinceie thanks for all the indulgences which 
you have been so good as to exercise towards me in the 
discharge of its duties. Conscious that my need of them 
has been gieat, I have still ever found them greatei*, 
without any other claim on my part than a firm pursuit of 
what has appeai’ed to me to be right, and a thorough dis- 
dain of all means which were not as open and honourable 
as their object was pure. I carry into my retirement a 
lively sense of your goodness, and shall continue gratefully 
to remember it.” 

The following was Washington’s reply . — “ Since it has 
been impossible to prevent you to foiego any longer the 
indulgence of your desire for private life, the event, how- 
ever anxious I am to aveit it, must be submitted to. 

“ But I cannot suffer you to leave your station without 
assuring you that the opinion which I had formed of your 
integrity and talents, and which dictated your original 
nomination, has been confirmed by the fullest experience, 
and that both have been eminently displayed in the dis- 
charge of your duty.” 

The place thus made vacant in the cabinet was filled by 
Mr. Edmund Eandolph, whose office of Attorney-General 
was conferred on Mr. William Bradford, of Pennsylvania. 

No one seemed to throw off the toils of office with more 
delight than Jefferson ; or to betake himself with more 
devotion to the simple occupations of rural life. It was 
his boast, in a letter to a friend written some time after 
his return to Monticello, that he had seen no newspaper 
since he had left Philadelphia, and he believed he should 
never take another newspaper of any sort. “ I think it is 
Montaigne,” writes he, “ who has said, that ignorance is 
the softest pillow on which a man can rest his head. I 
am sure it is true as to everything political, and shall 
endeavour to estrange myself to everything of that cha- 
racter.” Yet the very next sentence shows the lurking 
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of the old paiiij fend. “ I indulge myself in one political 
topic only — ^that is, in declaring to my countiymen the 
shameless corruption of a poition of the representatives of 
the first and second Congiesses, and their implicit devotion to 
the treasury 

We subjoin his comprehensive character of Washington, 
the result of long observation and cabinet expeiience, and 
written in after years, when theie was no temptation to 
insinceie eulogy 

‘His integiity was most pure; his justice the most 
inflexiole I have ever known , no motives of interest or 
consanguinity, of fiiendship or hatred, being able to bias 
his decision. He was, indeed, in every sense of the word, 
a wise, a good, and a great man.” 


CHAPTEE CLXXXIX. 

Debate on Jefferson’s Eeport on Commercial Intercourse — A Xavai 
Force proposed for the protection of Commerce against Piratical 
Cruisers — Further mstances of the audacity of Genet — His Eecall 
— Amval of his Successor — Irritation excited by British Captures 
of American Vessels — Preparations for Defence — Embargo — 
Intense excitement at “ Biitish Spoliations ” — Partisans of France 
m the Ascendant — A Chance for accommodating Difficulties — 
.Tefferson’s Hopes of Reconciliation — The War Cry uppermost — 
Washington detei mines to send a special Envoy to the British 
Government — Jefferson’s Letter to Tench Coze. 

Public affaiis weie beooming moie and more complicated, 
and events in Euiope weie full of gloomy portent. “ The 
news of this evening,’^ writes John Adams to his wife, on 
the 9th of Januaiy, “is, that the queen of Fiance is no 
more. When vrill savages be satisfied with blood? No 
prospect of peace in Europe, therefore none of internal 
harmony in America. We cannot well be in a more 
disagreeable situation than we are with all Europe, with 
all Indians, and with all Barbary rovers. Is early one-half 
of the Continent is in constant opposition to the other, and 
the President’s situation, which is highly responsible, is 
very distressing.” 

1 Letter to E. Randolph. Works, v* 103. 
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Adams speaks of kaving kad two kours’ conversation 
witk Waskington alone in his cabinet, but intimates that 
ke could not reveal the purport of it, even by a hint , it kad 
satisfied him, however, of VV'askington’s earnest desire to 
do right, kis close application to discover it, and his 
delibeiate and comprehensive view of our affairs with all 
the woild. “ The anti-federalists and the Frenchified 
zealots,” adds Adams, “have nothing now to do that I 
can conceive of, but to iniin his chainoter, destroy his 
peace, and injure his health. He supports aU their attacks 
with firmness, and his health appears to be very good.”‘ 

The leport of Mr. Jefferson on commercial intercourse 
was soon taken up in the House in a committee of the 
whole. A series of resolutions based on it, and relating 
to the piivileges and restiictions of the commeice of the 
United States, weie inti educed by Mr. Madison, and 
became the subject of a warm and acrimonious debate. 
The report upheld the policy of turning the course of trade 
from England to Fiance, hy discriminations in favour of the 
latter ; and the resolutions weie to the same purpoit. The 
idea was to oppose commercial resistance to commercial 
injury ; to enfoice a peifect commercial equality by letaliat- 
ing impositions, assuming that the commercial system of 
Gieat Britain was hostile to the United States — a position 
strongly denied by some of the debaters. 

Though the subject was, or might seem to be, of a 
purely commeicial natuie, it was inevitably mixed uji witli 
political consideiations, according as a favourable inclina- 
tion to England or I’rance was apprehended. The debate 
waxed warm as it proceeded, with a strong infusion of 
bitterness. Fisher Ames stigmatized the resolutions as 
having Fmuh stamped upon the very face of them. Wheie- 
upon, Colonel Faiker of Virginia wished that there weie 
a stamp on the forehead of every one to designate whether 
he were for France or England. For himself, he would 
not be silent and hear that nation abused, to whom 
America was indebted for her rank as a nation. Theie 
was a burst of applause in the galleiy ; but the indecomm 
was lebuked by the galleiies being cleaied. 


^ Life of John Adams, vol i p, 4$1 
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The debate, wMch bad commenced on the 13tb oi 
January (1794), was protracted to the 3rd of February, 
when the question being taken on the first resolution, it 
was carried by a majority of only five, so nearly were 
parties divided. The further consideration of the remain- 
ing resolutions was postponed to March, when it was 
lesumed, but, in consequence of the new complexion of 
affairs, was suspended without a decision. 

The next legislative movement w’as also piodnctive of a 
waim debate, though connected with a subject which 
appealed to the sympathies of the whole nation Algerine 
coisaiis had captured eleven American merchant vessels, 
and upwards of one bundled prisoners, and the regency 
manifested a disposition for further outrages. A bill was 
introduced into Congress proposing a foice of six frigates, 
to piotect the commerce of the United States against 
the cruisers of this piratical power. The bill met with 
fctienuous opposition. The force would lequire time to 
pi epare it ; and would then be insufficient. It might be 
laying the foundation of a large peimanent navy and a 
great public debt. It would be cheaper to purchase the 
friendship of Algiers with money, as was done by other 
nations of superior maritime force, or to purchase the 
protection of those nations. It seems hardly credible, at 
the present day, that such policy could have been urged 
before an American Congress, without provoking a burst 
of scoiTi and indignation , yet it was heard without any 
emotion of the kind ; and, though the bill was eventually 
passed by both Houses, it was but by a small majority. It 
leceived the hearty assent of the President. 

In the course of this session fresh instances had come 
before the government of the mischievous activity and 
audacity of Genet ; showing that, not content with com- 
promising the neutrality of the United States at sea, he 
was attempting to endanger it by land. From documents 
1 eceived, it appeared that in November he had sent emis 
baries to Kentucky, to enioll American citizens in an 
expedition against New Oileans and the Spanish posses- 
sions; famishing them with blank commissions for the 
purpose.^ It was an enterprise in which the adventurous 
1 Amencan State Papers, ii. 36, 
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people of that State were ready enough to embaik, through 
enthnsiasm for the French nation and impatience at the 
delay of Spain to open the navigation of the Mississippi. 
Another expedition was to proceed against the Floridas ; 
men for the purpose to be enlisted at the South, to 
rendezvous in Georgia, and to be aided by a body of 
Indians and by a French fleet, should one arrive on 
the coast. 

A pioclamation from Governor Moultrie checked all 
such enlistments in South Carolina, but brought forth a 
letter from Genet to Mr. Jefieison, denying that he had 
endeavoured to raise an armed force in that state for the 
seiwice of the republic ; “ At the same time,” adds he, “ I 
am too frank to conceal from you that, authorized by the 
French nation to deliver brevets to such of your fellow- 
citizens who feel animated by a desire to serve the fairest 
of causes, I have accorded them to several brave republi- 
cans of South Carolina, whose intention appeared to me to 
be, in expatiiating themselves, to go among the tribes of 
independent Indians, ancient fiiends and allies of France, 
to iimict, if they could, in concert with them, the haim to 
Spaniards and Englishmen which the governments of 
those two nations had the baseness to do for a long time 
to your fellow-citizens, under the name of these savages, 
the same as they have done recently under that of the 
Algennes.” 

Documents relating to these transactions were commu- 
nicated to Congress by Washington eaily in Januaiy. But, 
though the expedition set on foot in South Carolina had 
been checked, it was subsequently reported that the one in 
Kentucky against Louisiana was still in progress and about 
to descend the Ohio. 

These schemes showed such determined purpose, on tho 
part of Genet to undeimine the peace of the United States, 
that Washington, without waiting a leply to the demand 
for his recall, resolved to keep no fuither teims with that 
headlong diplomat. The dignity, possibly the safety of the 
United States, depended upon immediate measures. 

In a cabinet council it was detei mined to supersede 
Genet’s diplomatic functions, deprive him of the consequent 
piivileges, and arrest hispeison, a message to Congress* 
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avowing suck determination, was piepaied, but at tliia 
critical juncture came despatches from Gouveineur Moriis, 
announcing Genet’s recall. 

The French minister of foreign affairs had, in tact, re* 
probated the conduct of Genet as unauthorized by his 
instructions and deserving of punishment, and Mr. Fauchet, 
secretaiy of the executive council, was appointed to suc- 
ceed him. Mr. Fauchet anived in the United States in 
Feb^uar3^ 

About this time vigilance was lequiied to guard against 
wrongs from an opposite quarter. We have noticed the 
ordeis issued by Gieat Biitain to her cruisers in June, 1793, 
and the resentment thereby excited in the United States 
On the 6th of the following month of November she had 
given them additional instructions to detain all vessels 
laden with the produce of any colony belonging to France, 
or oaiTying supplies to any such colony, and to bring them, 
with their caigoes, to Biitish ports, for adjudication in the 
British courts of Admiralty. 

Captures of American vessels were taking place in con- 
sequence of these oiders, and heightening public iintation. 
They were considered indicative of detei mined hostility on 
the part of Great Biitain, and they produced measures in 
Congress, prepaiatory to an apprehended state of war. Aii 
embargo was laid, prohibiting all tiade from the United 
States to anj^ foieign place for the space of thiity days, and 
vigorous pieparations for defence wore adopted with but 
little op^xisition. 

On the 27th of Maich resolutions were moved that all 
debts due to Biitish subjects be sequestered and paid into 
the treasury, as a fund to indemnify citizens of the United 
States for depredations sustained from British ciuiseis, and 
that all intercourse with Great Britain be interdicted until 
she had made compensation for these injuiies, and until she 
should make surrender of the Westeni posts. 

The popular excitement was intense. Meetings were 
held on the subject of British spoliations. “ Peace or war ” 
was the absorbing question. The partisans of France were 
now in the ascendant. It was scouted as pusillanimous any 
longer to hold terms with England. ‘ ‘ No doubt,” said they, 

** she despises the proclamation of neutrality, as an evidence 
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of timidity ; every motive of self-respect calls on the people 
of the United States to show a proper spirit.” 

It was suggested that those who were in favour of resist' 
ing British aggressions should mount the tri-coloured 
cockade ; and foi tliwith it was mounted by many ; while a 
Democratic Society was formed to conespond with the one 
at Philadelphia, and aid in giving effect to these popular 
sentiments 

\\ Inle the public mind was in this inflammable state, 
^yashmgton leceived advices from Mr. Pinckney, the 
Ameiican minister in London, informing him that the 
Bntish ministry had issued instructions to the commandeis 
of armed vessels, revoking those of the 6th of November, 
1793. Lord Grenville also, in conversation with Mr. 
Pinckney, had explained the real motives for that order, 
showing that, however oppiessive in its execution, it had 
not been intended for the special vexation of American 
commerce 

Washington laid Pinckney’s letter before Congress on the 
4th of Apnl. It had its effect on both parties ; fedeialists 
saw in it a chance of accommodating difficulties, and there- 
fore opposed all measures calculated toiiiitate; the other 
paity did not pi ess their belligeieiit piopositions to any 
immediate decision, but showed no solicitude to avoid a 
3 uptui e. 

Jeffeison, though leputedto be the head of the French 
pai*ty, avowed in a letter to Madison his hope that war 
would not lesult, but that justice would be obtained in a 
peaceable way,^ and he lepeats the hope in a subsequent 
letter. “My countipnen,” wiutes he, “are gi caning 
under the insults of Great Britain. I hope some means 
mil turn up of leconciling our faith and honoui with 
peace. I confess to you, I have seen enough of one war 
never to wish to see another.’^ 

“ ’Tis as great an erior,” wiites Hamilton, at the same 
time, “for a nation to overrate as to underrate itself. 
Presumption is as great a fault as timidity. ’Tis our error 
to overrate ourselves and underrate Great Britain; we 

^ Jeffei Ron's Woiks, vol. iv. p. 102. 

2 lb, vol XV p, 104. Letter to John Adama. 
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forget how little we can annoy, how much we ma}- be 
annoyed.”^ 

The war ciy, however, is too obvious a means of popular 
excitement to be readily given up. Busy partisans saw 
that the feeling of the populace was belligerent, and eveiy 
means were taken by the press and the democratic societies 
to exasperate this feeling , according to them the crisis 
called, not for moderation, but for decision — for energy. 
Still, to adhere to a neutral position, would argue tame- 
ness — cowaidice ^ Washington, however, was too morally 
biave to be clamoured out of his wise model ation by such 
taunts. He resolved to prevent a war if possible, by an 
appeal to British justice, to be made through a special 
envoy, who should lepresent to the British government the 
injuiies we had sustained from it in various ways, and 
should urge indemnification. 

The measure was deoiied by the paity favourable to 
France, as an undue advance to the British government ; 
but they weie still more hostile to it when it was 
rumoured that Hamilton was to be chosen for the mission. 
A member of the House of Eepresentatives addiessed a 
strong letter to the President, deprecating the mission, but 
especially the reputed choice of the envoy. James Monroe, 
also, at that time a member of the Senate, remonstrated 
against the nomination of Hamilton, as injurious to the 
public interest, and to the interest of Washington himself, 
and offered to explain his reasons to the latter in a private 
interview. 

Washington declined the interview, but requested Mr, 
Monioe, if possessed of any facts which would disqualify 
Mr. Hamilton for the mission, to communicate them to 
him in wilting. 

“Colonel Hamilton and others have been mentioned,” 
adds he, “ but no one is yet absolutely decided upon in my 
mind. But as much will depend, among other things, upon 
the abilities of tbe person sent, and his knowledge of the 
affairs of this country, and as I alone am responsible^ for a 
proper nomination, it ceitainly behoves me to name such 
a one as, in my j idgment, combmes the requisites for a 


Hami fcou Woiks, iv, 5iS. 
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mission so peculiarly interesting to the peace and happi- 
ness of this countr}’,” 

Hamilton, however, awaie of the “collateial obstacles’* 
which existed with respect to himself, had resolved to 
advise \\ ashington to drop him fiom the consideiation, and 
to fix upon another character , and recommended J ohn Jay, 
the Chief Justice of the United States, as the man whom it 
would be advisable to send. “1 think,’* wiites he, “the 
business would have the best chance possible in his hands, 
and I flatter myself, that his mission would issue in a man- 
ner that would produce the most important good to the 
nation.”^ 

Mr, Jay was the person ultimately chosen. Washington, 
in his message, thus nominating an additional envoy to 
Great Britain, expressed undiminished confidence in the 
minister actually in London. “ But a mission like this,” 
observes he, “ while it corresponds with the solemnity of 
the occasion, will announce to the world a solicitude for a 
friendly adjustment of our complaints and a leluctance to 
hostility. Going immediately from the United States, such 
an envoy will carry with him a full knowledge of the exist- 
ing temper and sensibility of our country, and will thus be 
taught to vindicate our lights with firmness, and to culti- 
vate peace with sinceiity.” 

The nomination was approved by a majoiity of ten 
Senators. 

By this sudden and decisive measure Washington sought 
to stay the piecipitate impulses of public passion ; to give 
time to put the country into a complete state of defence, 
and to provide such other measures as might be necessary, 
if negotiation, in a reasonable time, should prove unsuc- 
cessful.® 

Notwithstanding the nomination of the envoy, the re- 
solution to cut off all intei course with Great Britain 
passed the House of Eepiesentatives, and was only lost 
in the Senate by the casting vote of the Vice-President, 
which was given, according to general belief, “not from 
a disinclination to the ulterior expedience of the measure, 

1 Hamilton’s Works, vol. iv p. 531. 

2 Letter to Edmund Randolph. Writings, x. 403* 
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but from a desire,” previously, “ to try the effect of nego- 
tiation.” ^ 

While Washington was thus endeavouring to steer the 
vessel of State amid the surges and blasts which were 
threatening on every side, Jefferson, who had hauled out 
of the storm, writes serenely from his letirement at Monti- 
cello, to his friend Tench Coxe at Paris : — 

“ Your letters give a comfortable view of French affairs, 
and later events seem to confirm it. Over the foreign 
powers I am convinced they will triumph completely, and 
I cannot but hope that that triumph, and the consequent 
disgrace of the invading tyrants, is destined, in order of 
events, to kindle the wrath of Europe against those who 
have dared to embroil them in such wickedness, and to 
bring at length, kings, nobles, and priests to the scaffolds 
which they have been so long deluging with human blood. 
I am still warm whenever I think of these scoundrels, 
though I do it as seldom as I can, prefening infinitely to 
contemplate the tranquil growth of my luceine and pota- 
toes. I have so completely withdrawn myself from these 
spectacles of usurpation and misrule, that I do not take a 
sinscle newspaper, nor lead one a month; and I feel myself 
inlmitely the happier for it.”® 


CHAPTEE GXC. 

James Monroe appointed Minister to France in place of Gonvemenr 
Morns recalled — His Reception — Pennsylvania Insuriection— Pro- 
clamation of Washmgton — Perseverance of the Insurgents — Second 
Proclamation — The President proceeds against them — General 
Morgan — Lawrence Lewis— Washin^on ai ranges a Plan of Militai’y 

Opeiations —Returns to Philadelphia, leaving Lee m command 

Submission of the Insurgents — The President’s Letter on the sub- 
ject to Jay, Mmister at London 

The French government, having so promptly complied 
with the wishes of the American government in lecalling 
citizen Genet, requested, as au act of reciprocity, the recall 
of Gouvenieur Moms, whose political sympathies were 

1 Washington to Tobias Lears. Writings, x, 401, 

- Works, iv. 104. 
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Tlie marslial, when on the way to serve the processes 
issued by the court, was fired upon by armed men, and 
naiTOwly escaped with his life. He was subsequently 
seized and compelled to renounce the exercise of his 
official duties. The house of General Nevil, inspector of 
the revenue, was assailed, but the assailants weie repulsed. 
They assembled in greater numbers ; the magistrates and 
militia officeis shrank from interfeiing, lest it should 
provoke a general insuirection; a few legular soldiers 
were obtained from the garrison at Fort Pitt, Theie was a 
parley. The insurgents demanded that the inspector and 
his papeis should be given up, and the soldieis march 
out of the house and giound their aims. The demand 
being lefused, the house was attacked, the outhouses set on 
fire, and the garrison was compelled to surrender. The 
marshal and mspector finally escaped out of the country ; 
descended the Ohio, and, by a circuitous route, found their 
way to the seat of government ; bringing a lamentable tale 
of their misadventuies, 

Washington deprecated the result of these outrageous 
proceedings. ‘^If the laws are to be so trampled upon 
with impunity,” said he, “ and a minoiity, a small one too, 
is to dictate to the majority, there is an end put, at one 
stroke, to republican government.” 

It was intimated that the insurgent district could bring 
seven thousand men into the field. Delay would only 
swell the growing disaffection. On the 7th of August 
Washington issued a proclamation, warning the insurgents 
to disperse, and declaring that if tianqnillity were not 
restored before the 1st of Septembei, force would be 
employed to compel submission to the laws. To show 
that this was not an empty threat, he, on the same day, 
made a requisition on the governors of New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland, and Virginia, for militia to compose 
an army of twelve thousand men ; afterwards augmented 
to fifteen thousand. 

In a letter to the Governor of Virginia (Light-Horse 
Harry Lee), he says : “1 consider this insurrection as the 
first formidable fruit of the Democratic Societies, brought 
forth, 1 believe, too prematurely for their own views, which 
may contribute to the annihilation of them. 
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“ That these societies were instituted by the artful and 
designing members (many of their body, 1 have no doubt, 
mean well, but know little of the leal plan), primarily to 
sow among the people the seeds of jealousy and distrust 
of the government, by destroying all confidence in the 
administration of it, and that these doctiines have been 
budding and blowing ever since, is not new to any one 
who is acquainted with the chaiacter of their leaders, and 
has been attentive to their manoeuvies. I eaily gave it as 
my opinion to the confidential characters aiound me, that 
ifthese societies were not counteracted (not by prosecu- 
tions, the leady way to make them giow strongei), or did 
not fall into disesteem from the knowledge of their origin, 
and the views with which they had been instituted by 
their father. Genet, for purposes well known to the 
government, they would shake the government to its 
foundation/’ 

The insui gents manifesting a disposition to pei severe in 
their rebellious conduct, the President issued a second pro- 
clamation on the 25th of September, describing, in forcible 
terms, the pei verse and obstinate spirit with which the 
lenient piopositions of government had been met, and 
declaiing his fixed pm pose to i educe the refiactory to 
obedience. Shortly after this he left Philadelphia foi 
Cai lisle, to join the army, then on its march to suppress 
the insurrection in the western part of Pennsylvania. 

Just as Washington was leaving Philadelphia, a letter 
was put into his hands from Major-General Morgan. The 
proclamation had roused the spirit of that revolutionary 
veteran. He was on his way, he wrote, to join the expedi- 
tion against the insurgents, having command of a division 
of the Virginia militia, of which General Lee was com- 
mander-in-chief. 

Washington replied from Carlisle to his old companion in 
arms : “ Although I regret the occasion which has called 
you into the field, I rejoice to hear you are there ; and it is 
probable I may meet you at Fort Cumberland, whither I 
shall proceed as soon as I see the troops at this rendezvous 
in condition to advance. At that place, or at Bedfoid, my 
ulterior resolution must be taken, either to advance with 
the ti-oops into the insurgent counties of this State, or to 
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return io Philadelpliia for the purpose of meeting Congress 
the 3id of next month. 

“ Imperious circumstances alone can justify my absence 
from the seat of government whilst Congress are in 
session ; hut if these, from the disposition of the people in 
the refractoiy counties, and the state of the information I 
expect to leceive at the advanced posts, should appear to 
exist, the less must yield to the gi eater duties of my office, 
and I shall cioss the mountains with the troops ; if not, I 
shall place the command of the combined force under the 
orders of Governor Lee of Vii'ginia, and repair to the seat 
of government.” 

We will heie note that Lawience Lewis, a son of Wash- 
ington's sister, Mis. Fielding T^ewis, having caught the 
spirit of arms, accompanied Morgan as aide-de-camp on 
this expedition. “ The prompt zeal with which he 
volunteered into the seivice of his country was, doubt- 
less, highly satisfactory to his uncle, with whom, it will 
be seen, he w-as a great favourite.” 

On the 9th of October Washington writes fiom Carlisle 
to the Secretary of State ; “ The in sui gents are alarmed, 
but not yet bi ought to their proper senses. Every means 
is devised by them, and their friends and associates, to 
induce a belief that there is no necessity for troops crossing 
the mountains ; although we have information, at the same 
time, that part of the people there aie obliged to embody 
themselves, to repel the insults of another part.” 

On the 10th the Pennsylvania tioops set out from 
Carlisle fui their lendez'vous at Bedford, and Washington 
proceeded to AVilliamspoit, thence to go on to Fort Cum- 
berland, the lendezvous of the Virginia and Maryland 
troops. He arrived at the latter place on the 16th of 
October, and found a respectable force assembled from 
those States, and learnt that fifteen hundred more from 
Virginia were at hand. All accounts agreed that the 
insurgents weie greatly alaimed at the serious appeal - 
ance of things “ I believe,” writes Washington, “ the 
eyes of all -flie well-disposed people of this coiintiy will 
coon he opened, and that they wLO. clearly see the ten- 
dency, if not the design, of the leader of these self-created 
societies. As far as I have heard them spoken of, it is 
with strong: reprobation.” 
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At Bedford he ananged matters and settled a plan of 
military operations. The Governors of Yirginia, Mary- 
land, and l^ennsylvania, were at the head of the troops of 
their respective States, but Governor Lee was to have the 
general command. This done, Washington prepared to 
shape his course for Philadelphia — “ but not,” says ho 
indignantly, “ because the impel tinence of Mr. Bache, or 
his correspondent, has undertaken to pronounce that 1 
cannot, constitutionally, command the army, whilst Con- 
gress is in session,” 

In a letter to Goveinor Lee, on leaving him in com- 
mand, he conveyed to the aimy the very high sense he 
entertained “ of the enlightened and patriotic zeal for the 
constitution and the laws which had led them cheerfully 
to quit theii families, homes, and the comforts of private 
life, to undertake, and thus far to peifoim, a long and 
fatiguing march, and to encounter and endure the hard- 
ships and piivations of a milif^y life.” 

“No citizen of the United States,” obseives he, “can 
ever be eng^od in a service more important to theii 
country. It is nothing less than to consolidate and to pie- 
toCive the blessings of that revolution which, at much 
expense of blood and treasure, constituted us a free and 
independent nation.” 

His parting admonition is — “ that every officer and 
.soldier will constantly bear in mind, that he comcfs to 
support the laws, and that it would he peculiarly unbe- 
coming in him to be in any way the infractor of them ; 
that the essential principles of a free government confine 
the province of the military, when called forth on snob 
occasions, to these two objects : first, to combat and subdue 
all who may he found in arms in opposition to the national 
will and authority ; secondly, to aid and support the civil 
magistrates in bringing offenders to justice. The dispen- 
sation of this justice belongs to the civil magistrates ; and 
let it ever be our pride and our gloiy to leave the sacred 
deposit there inviolate.” 

\Vashington pushed on for Philadelphia, thi’ough deep 
roads and a three days’ luin, and airived there about the 
last of October. Goveinor Lee marched with the troops 
in two divisions, amounting to fifteen thousand men, into 
the western counties of PmitiqvWoi tUh? n..T.«r.+ — . 
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array extinguished at once the kindling elements of a 
civil war, “ by making resistance desperate.” At the 
approach of so overwhelming a force the insurgents laid 
down their anus and gave assurance of submission, and 
Oiaved the clemency of government. It was extended to 
them. A few were tried for treason, hut were not con- 
victed ; but, as some spirit of discontent was still manifest, 
Major-General Morgan was stationed with a detachment 
for the winter in the disaffected region. 

The paternal care with which Washington watched at 
all times over the welfare of the country, was manifested 
in a letter to General Hamilton, who had lemained with 
the army : — Press the Governors to be pointed in ordei- 
ing the officeis under their respective commands to march 
back with their respective corps; and to see that the 
inhabitants meet with no disgi aceful insults or injuries 
from them ” 

It must have been a proud satisfaction to Washington to 
have put down, without an effusion of blood, an insun ac- 
tion which at one time threatened such serious conse- 
quences. In a letter to l^Ir. Jay, who had recently gone 
minister to England, he writes — “The insuirection in 
the western counties of this State will be represented 
differently, according to the wishes of some and the pie- 
judices of others, who may exhibit it as an evidence of 
what has been predicted, ‘ that we are unable to govern 
ourselves.’ Under this view of the subject, I am happy 
in giving it to you as the general opinion, that this event, 
having happened at the time it did, was fortunate, 
although it will be attended with considerable expense.” 

After expressing his opinion that the “ self-created 
societies,” who were labouring to effect some revolution 
in the government, were the fomenters of these western 
disturbances, he adds: — “It has affoided an occasion for 
the people of this country to show their abhorrence of the 
result and their attachment to the constitution and the 
laws ; for I believe that five times the number of militia 
that was required would have come forward, if it had been 
necessary, in support of them. 

“ The spirit that blazed out on this occasion, as soon as 
the object was fully understood and the lenient measures of 
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the government were made known to the people, deserves 
to be commnnioated. There are instances of general officeis 
going at the head of a single troop, and of light companieib ; 
of field officers, when they came to the place of lendezvons 
and found no command for them in that grade, turning 
into the ranks and proceeding as private soldiers tindei 
their own captains, and of numbeis, possessing the first 
fortunes in the country, standing in the ranks as private 
men, and maiching day by day, with their knapsacks and 
haversacks at their backs, sleeping on straw with a single 
blanket in a soldier’s tent, during the frosty nights which 
we have had, by way of example to others. Nay, moic, 
many young Quakers of the first families, character, and 
property, not discouraged by the elders, have turned into 
the ranks and marched with the troops. 

“These things have terrified the insui gents, who had 
no conception that such a spirit prevailed ; but while the 
thunder onlj^ rumbled at a distance, were boasting of their 
stiength and wishing for and threatening the militia by 
turns; intimating that the arms they should take from 
them would soon become a magazine in their heads.” 


CHAPTEE CXCI. 

Washington’s Denunciation of self-created Societies — Not relished by 
Congress — Campaign of General Wayne — Hamilton reports a Plan 
for the Redemption of“the Public Debt — And retires from his Post 
as Secretary of the Treasury — Is succeeded by Ohver Wolcott — 
Resignation of KInox — Succeeded by Timothy Pickering — Close of 
the Session. 

In his speech on the opening of Congress (N ovember 19th), 
Washington, in adverting to the insurrection in Westem 
Pennsylvania, did not hesitate to denounce “ certain self- 
created societies ” as “ fomenters of it.” After detailing its 
commencement and progress, he observes: — “ While there 
is cause to lament that occurrences of this nature should 
have disgraced the name or interiupted the tranquillity of 
any part of our community, or should have diverted to a 
new application any portion of the public resom’ces, theie 
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are not frantii g real and substantial consolations for the 
inisfortnne. It has demonstrated, that our prospeiity rests 
on solid foundations , by famishing an additional proof that 
my fellow-citizens understand the true piinciples of govern- 
ment and libeiiy , that they feel their insepaiable union ; 
that, notwithstanding all the devices which have been used 
to sway them fioin their interest and duty, they are now 
as ready to maintain the authority of the laws against 
licentious invasions, as they weie to defend their rights 
against usui pation It has been a spectacle, displaying to 
the highest advantage the value of republican government, 
to behold the most and least wealthy of our citizens 
standing in the same ranks as piivate soldiers ; pre- 
eminently distinguished by being the army of the consti- 
tution , undeteiTed by a march of thiee bundled miles 
over rugged mountains, by the approach of an inclement 
season, or by any other discouiagement. Nor ought I to 
omit to acknowledge the efficacious and patriotic co-opera- 
tion which I have experienced from the chief magisti ates 
of the States to which my requisitions have been ad- 
dressed. 

“ To every description, indeed, of citizens, let praise be 
given ; but let them persevere in their affectionate vigil- 
ance over that precions depository of American happiness, 
the constitution of the United States. Let them cheri^ 
it, too, for the sake of those who, from every clime, are 
daily seeking a dwelling in our land. And when, in the 
calm moments of reflection, they shall have retraced the 
oiigin and piogiess of the insurrection, let them deteimine 
whether it has not been fomented by combinations of men 
who, careless of consequences, and disregarding the un- 
eiri^ truth, that those who arouse cannot always appease 
a civil convulsion, have dissemi n ated, from ignorance or 
perversion of facts, suspicions, jealousies, and accusations 
of the whole government ” 

This denunciation of the “ self-created societies was a 
bold step, by which he was sure to incur their resentment. 
It was not relished by some members of the Senate, hut 
the majori^ gave it their approval. In the House, where 
the opposifion party was most powerful, this passage of 
the President’s sj eech gave rise to much altercation, and 
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finally, tlie majority showed their disappiohatioil by passing 
it over in silence in the address voted in reply. 

The “ self-created societies,” however, which had sprung 
np in various paits of the Onion, had received their death- 
blow , they soon became odious in the public eye, and 
gradually disappeared, following the fate of the Jacobin 
Clubs in France 

It was with gi-eat satisfaction that Washington had been 
able to announce favourable intelligence of the campaign 
of Genei'al Wayne against the hostile Indians west of the 
Ohio. That brave commander had conducted it with a 
judgment and piudence little compatible with the hare- 
brained appellation he had acquired by his lash exploits 
during the Eevolution. Leaving his winter encampment 
on the Ohio, in the spring (of 1794 ), he had advanced 
cautiously mto the wild country west of it , skirmishing 
with bands of lurking savages as he advanced, and esta- 
blishing posts to keep up communication and secure the 
transmission of supplies It was not until the 8ih of 
August that he ai lived at the junction of the livers Au 
Glaize and Miami, in a fertile and populous region, whei e 
the Western Indians had their most important villages. 
Here he threw up some works, which he named Foit De- 
fiance. Being strengthened by eleven hundred mounted 
volunteers fiom Kentucky, his force exceeded that of the 
savage wariiors who had collected to oppose him, which 
scarcely amounted to two thousand men. These, however, 
were stiongly encamped in the vicinity of Foit Miami, a 
British post, about thirty miles distant, and far within thi* 
limits of the Ignited States, and seemed prepared to give 
battle, expecting, possibly, to be aided by the British gar- 
rison. ^^'aync’s men were eager for a fight, hut he. 
remembering the instructions of government, restrained 
his fighting propensities. In a letter to his old comiade 
Knox, secretary of wai, he writes, — “Though now pre- 
pared to strike, I have thought proper to make the enemy 
a last overture of peace, nor am I without hopes that they 
will listen to it.” 

His overture was ineifectual ; or rather the reply he re- 
ceived was such as to leave him in doubt of the intentions of 
the enemy. He advanced, therefore, with the precautions 
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he had Hiiierto observed, hoping to be met in the course 
of Ins march by deputies on peacefal missions. 

On the 20th, being arrived near to the enemy’s position^ 
his advanced guard was fired upon by an ambush of the 
enemy concealed in a thicket, and was compelled to re- 
treat. The general now ordered an attack of horse and 
foot upon the enemy’s position ; the Indians were roused 
from their lair with the point of the bayonet ; driven, 
fighting, for more than two miles, through thick woods, and 
pursued with great slaughter, until within gun-shot of the 
British fort. “We remained,” writes the general, “ three 
days and mghts on the banks of the Miami, m front of the 
fi.eld of battle, during which time all the houses and com 
weie consumed, or otherwise destroyed, for a considerable 
distance both above and below Fort Miami , and we were 
within pistol-shot of the garnson of that place, who were 
compelled to remain quiet spectators of this geneial devas- 
tation and conflagration.” 

It was trusted that this decisive battle, and the wide 
lavages of -vdllages and fields of corn with which it was 
succeeded, would bring the Indians to their senses, and 
compel them to solicit the peace which they had so re- 
peatedly rejected. 

In Ms otficial address to Congress, Washington had 
uiged the adoption of some definite plan for the redemp- 
tion of the public debt. A plan was reported by Mr. 
Hamilton, 20th January, 1795, which he had digested and 
prepared on the basis of the actual revenues, for the 
fur filer support of public credit. The lepoit embraced a 
compiehensive view of the system which he had pursued, 
and made some lecommendations, w^hich after much debate 
were adopted. 

So closed Mr. Hamilton’s labours as Secretary of the 
Treasury, He had long meditated a retiiement from his 
post, the pay of which was inadequate to the support of 
his family, but had postponed it— fiist, on account of the 
accusations brought against him in the second Congress, 
and of which he awaited the investigation , secondly, in 
consequence of events which rendeied the prospect of a 
continuance of peace precaiious. But these reasons no 
longer operating, he gave notice, on his retui n from the 
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Western country, tlrat on the last day of the ensuing 
month of January he should give in his resignation. He 
iid so, and received the following note from Washington 
on the subject — “After so long an experience of your 
public services, I am naturally led, at this moment of your 
departure from ojBfice (-which it has always been my wish 
to prevent), to review them. In every relation whrch you 
have borne to me, I ha^e found that my confidence in 
your talents, exertrons, and integrrty, has been well placed. 
I the more freely render this testimony of my approbation, 
because I speak from opportunities of information which 
cannot deceive me, and w^hich famish satisfactory proof of 
your title to public regard. 

“ My most earnest wishes for your happiness will attend 
you in your retirement, and you may assure yourself of the 
sincere esteem, regard, and friendship of, dear sir, your 
affectionate,” &c.^ 

Hamilton’s reply manifests his sense of the kindness of 
this letter. “ As often as I may recall the vexations I 
have endured,” writes he, “ your approbation will be a great 
and piecious consolation. It was not without a struggle 
that I yielded to the very urgent motives w^hich impelled 
me to relinquish a station in which I could hope to be in 
any degiee instrumental in piomotmg the success of an 
admimstiation under your direction. * hatevei 

may be my destination hereafter, I entreat you to be per- 
suaded (not the less from my having been spaidng in pro- 
fessions) that I shall never cease to render a just tribute 
to those eminent and excellent qualities which have been 
already productive of so many blessings to your country; 
that you will always have my fervent wishes for your 
public and personal felicity, and that it will be my pride 
to cultivate a continuance of that esteem, regard, and 
friendship, of which you do me the honom- to assure me. 
With true respect and affectionate attachment, I have the 
honom* to be,” &c.^ 

Hamilton was succeeded in office by Oliver Wolcott, 
of Connecticut, a man of judgment and ability, who had 
served as comptroller, and was familiar with the duties of 
the office. 


1 Writings, xi. 16. 


* Ibid. 
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Knox Hkewise had given in his resignation at the close 
of the month of December. “After having seived my 
country nearly twenty years,*” writes he to Washington, 
“the greatest portion of which nnder your immediate 
auspices, it is with extreme reluctance that 1 find myself 
constrained to withdraw j&rom so honourable a station; 
but the natural and powerful claims of a numerous family 
will no longer permit me to neglect their essential in- 
terests. In whatever situation I shall be, I shall recollect 
your confidence and kindness wuth all the fervour and puiity 
of affection of which a grateful heart is susceptible.” 

“I cannot suffer you,” replies Washington, “to close 
your pubhc service without uniting with the satisfaction 
which must arise in your own mind from a conscious recti- 
tude, my most peifect persuasion that you have deserved 
well of your country. 

“My personal knowledge of ^^-onr exertions, whilst it 
authorizes me to hold this language, justifies the sincere 
fiiendship which I have ever home for you, and which 
^vill accompany you in eveiy situation of life ; being, with 
affectionate regard, always yours,” &c. 

There was always a kiuoly warmth in Washington’s ex- 
pressions towards the buoyant General Knox Knox was 
succeeded in the war department hy Colonel Timothy 
Pickering, at that time Postmaster-General. 

The session of Congress closed on the 3rd of March^ 
1795. 


CHAPTEE CXCIL 

iVashington*a Anxiety about the Progress of the Negotiation with 
England — Jay’s Treaty amves for '^tification — Predisposition to 
condemn — Upturn of Jay — Adet succeeds Fauchet as Minister 
from France — The Treaty laid before the Senate — Eatified with a 
Qualification — A Novel Question — Popular Discontent — Abstract 
of the Treaty pubhshed — Violent Opposition to it — Washington 
resolved to ra^y — His Resolution suspended — Goes to Mount 
Vernon — Reply to an Address fiom Boston — Increasing Clamour. 

i ASHINGTON had watched the progress of the mission of 
[r. Jay to England with an anxious eye. Ho was aware 
lat he had exposed his popularity to imminent hazai*d hy 
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fpflTnno; an advance toward a negotiation wjtH that power ; 
hut, what was of still greater moment with him, he was 
aware that the peace and ha;^iness of his country were at 
stake on the result of that mission. It was, moreover, a 
mission of great delicacy, from the many intricate and dif- 
ficult points to be discussed, and the various and mutual 
grounds of complaint to be adjusted. 

Mr. Jay, in a letter dated August 5th, 1794, had in- 
formed him confidentially, that the ministry were piepared 
to settle the matters in dispute upon j’ust and liberal terms , 
stiU, what those terms which they conceived to be just 
and liberal might prove, when they came to be closely 
discussed, no one could prognosticate. 

Washington haidly permitted himself to hope for the 
complete success of the mission. To ‘‘ give and take,” he 
presumed, would be the result. In the mean time there 
were so many hot heads and impetuous spiiits at home t.) 
be managed and restrained, that he was anxious the ne* 
gociation might assume a decisive foim and be brought 
to a speedy close. He was perplexed too by what, under 
existing circumstances, appeared piiatical conduct, on the 
part of Bermudian privateeis persisting in capturing Ame- 
rican vessels. 

At length, on the 7th of March, 1795, four days after the 
close of the session of Congress, a treaty ariived which had 
been negotiated by Mr. Jay, and signed by the ministeis of 
the two nations on the 1 9th of h ovember, and was sent 
out for ratification. 

In a letter to Washington, which accompanied the treaty, 
Mr. Jay wrote : — ‘‘ To do more was impossible. I ought 
not to conceal from you that the confidence reposed in your 
person^ chaiacter was visible and useful throughout the 
negotiation.” 

Washington immediately made the treaty a close study : 
some of the provisions were perfectly satisfactory — of others 
he did not approve ; on the whole, he considered it a mat- 
ter, to use his own expression, of “^ve and take , ” and be- 
lieving the advantages to outweigh the objections, and 
that, as Mr. Jay alleged, it was the best tieaty attainable, 
he made up his mind to ratify it, should it be approved by 
the Senate. 
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As a system of predetermined hostility to the treaty, 
however, was aleady manifested, and efforts were made to 
awaken popular jealousy concerning it, Washington kept 
its provisions secret, that the public mind might not he 
preoccupied on the suhj'ect. In the course of a few days, 
however, enough leaked out to be seized upon by the 
opposition press to excite public distrust, though not 
enough to convey a distinct idea of the merits of the in- 
strument. In fact, the people were predisposed to condemn, 
because vexed that any overtures had been made toward a 
negotiation, such overtuies having been stigmatized as 
cowardly and degrading. If it had been necessary to send 
a minister to England, said they, it should have been to 
make a downright demand of reparation for wrongs in- 
flicted on our commerce, and the immediate surrender of 
the Western posts. 

In the mean time Jay aiTived, on the 28fh of May, and 
found that during his absence in Europe he had been 
elected Governor of the State of New York — an honourable 
election, the result of no effort nor intrigue, but of the public 
sense entertained by his native State of his pure and exalted 
merit. He, in consequence, resigned the office of Chief 
Justice of the United States. 

In the course of this month arrived Mr. Adet, who had 
been appointed by the Erench government to succeed Mr. 
Fauchet as minister to the United States. He brought with 
him the colours of France, which the Convention had 
instructed him to present as a testimonial of friendship, in 
return for the Ameiican flag which had been presented by 
Mr. Monroe. The presentation of the colours was post- 
poned by him for the present. 

The Senate was convened by Washington on the 8th of 
June, and the treaty of Mr. Jay was laid before it, with its 
accompanying documents. The session was with closed 
doois, discussions were long and arduous, and the treaty un- 
derwent a scnitinizing examination. The twelfth article 
met with especial objections. 

This article provided for a direct trade between the 
United States and the British West India Islands, in Ameri- 
can vessels not exceeding seventy tons burden, conveying the 
pioduce of the States or of the Islands, but it prohibited 
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the expoitation of molasses, sugar, coffee, cocoa, or O/ttoii 
in American vessels, either from the United States or the 
Islands to any part of the world. Under this article it was 
a restricted intei course, hnt Mr. Jay considered the admis- 
sion even of small vessels to the tiade of these islands an 
important advantage to the commerce of the United States. 
He had not sufficiently adverted to the fact that, among 
the prohibited ai tides, cotton was also a piodnct of the 
Southern States. Its cultivation had been but recently 
introduced there , so that when he sailed for Europe hardly 
sufficient had been raised for domestic consumption, and at 
the time of signing the treaty very little, if any, had been 
exported. Still it was now becoming an important staple 
of the South, and hence the objection of the Senate to this 
article of the trea.tj. On the 24th of June two-thiids of the 
Senate, the constitutional majority, voted for the ratifica- 
tion of the treaty, stipulating, however, that an article be 
added suspending so much of the twelfth article as re- 
spected the West India trade, and that the President be 
requested to open, without delay, further negociation on 
this head. 

Here was a novel case to be determined. Could the 
Senate be considered to have ratified the treaty before the 
insertion of this new article ’ Was the act complete and 
final, so as to render it unnecessary to lefer it back to that 
body ? Could the President put his final seal upon an act 
before it was complete ^ After much reflection, Washington 
was satisfied of the propriety of ratifying the treaiy with 
the qualification imposed by the Senate. 

In the mean time the popular discontent which had been 
excited concerning the treaty was daily increasing. The 
secrecy which had been maintained with regard to its pro- 
visions w&s wrested into a cause of offence, Kepublics should 
have no secrets. The Senate should not have deliberated 
on the treaty with closed doors. 

Such was the irritable condition of the public mind 
when, on the 29th of June, a senator of the United States 
(Mr. Mason of Virginia) sent an abstract of the treaty to be 
published in a leading opposition paper in Philadelphia. 

The whole country was immediately m a blaze. Beside 
the opposition party, a portion of the Cabinet was against 
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tli8 ratification. Of course it received but a faltering sup- 
port, while the attack upon it was vehement and sustained. 
The assailants seemed determined to cany their point by 
storm. Meetings to oppose the ratification were held in 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Charles- 
ton. The smaller towns throughout the Union followed 
their example. In New York a copy of the treaty was 
burnt before the governor’s house. In Philadelphia it was 
suspended on a pole, carried about the streets, and finally 
burnt in front of the British minister’s house, amid the 
shoutings of the populace. The whole country seemed de- 
termined, by prompt and clamorous manifestations of dissa- 
tisfaction, to make Washington give way. 

He saw their purpose— he was aware of the odious points 
of view on which the treaty might justly be placed — his own 
opinion was not particularly favourable to it ; but he was 
convinced that it was better to ratify it in the manner the 
Senate had advised, and with the reservation already men- 
tioned, than to suffer matters to lemain in their present 
unsettled and preoaiious state. 

Befoie he could act upon this conviction a new difficulty 
arose to suspend his resolution. News came that the older 
of the Biitish government of the 8 th of June, 17f)3, for the 
seizure of provisions in vessels going to French ports, was 
renewed. Washington instantly directed that a strong me- 
morial should be drawn up against this Older, as it seemed 
to favour a construction of the treaty which he was deter- 
mined to resist. "While this memorial was in course of 
preparation, he was called off to Mount Yeinon. On his 
way thither, though little was said to him on the subject 
of the tieaty, he found, he says, fiom indirect discourses, 
that endeavours were making to place it in all the odious 
points of view of which it was susceptible, and in some 
which it would not admit. 

The proceedings and resolves of town meetings, also, 
savouring as he thought of paity prejudice, weie for- 
warded to him by expiess, and added to his disquiet. 
‘Tarty disputes are now earned to such a length,” writes 
he, “and trath is so enveloped in mist and false repre- 
sentation, that it is extremely difficult to know through 
what channel to seek it. This diflSculty, to one who is of 
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no party, and whose sole wish is to pursue with unde- 
viating steps a path which would lead this country to re- 
spectability, wealth, and happiness, is exceedingly to he 
lamented. But such, for wise purposes it is presumed, is 
the tuibulence of human passions in party disputes, when 
victory moie than truth is the palm contended for, that 
‘ the post of honour is a private station^ ” ^ 

The opposition made to the treaty from meetings in 
different paits of the Union, gave him the most serious 
uneasiness, from the effect it might have on the relations 
with France and England. His reply (July 28th) to an 
addiess from the select-men of Boston, contains the spirit 
of his replies to other addresses of the ^d, and shows the 
principles which influenced him in regard to the treaty — 

“In every act of my administration,” said he, “ I have 
sought the happiness of my fellow-citizens. My system 
for the attainment of this object has uniformly been to 
overlook all personal, local, and partial considerations ; to 
contemplate the United States as one great whole ; to con- 
fide that sudden impressions, when erroneous, would yield 
to candid reflection, and to consult only the substantial 
and permanent interests of our country. 

“Nor have I departed fiom this Ime of conduct on the 
occasion which has produced the resolutions contained in 
your letter. 

“ Without a predilection for my own judgment, I have 
weighed with attention every aigument which has at any 
time been brought into view. But the constitution is the 
guide which I never can abandon. It has assigned to the 
President the power of making treaties with the advice 
and consent of the Senate. It was, doubtless, supposed 
that these two branches of government would combine, 
without passion, and with the best means of information, 
those facts and pnnciples upon which the success of our 
foreign relations will always depend ; that they ought not 
to substitute for their own conviction the opinions of 
others, or to seek truth through any channel but that of a 
temperate and well-infoimed investigation. 

“Under this persuasion, I have resolved on the maimer 


» Writings, xi. 40, 
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of executing the duty before me. To the high responsibi- 
lity of it I freely submit ; and you, gentlemen, are at liberty 
to make these sentimente known as the grounds of my pro- 
eedure. While I feel the most lively gratitude for the 
many instances of approbation from my country, I can no 
otherwise deserve it than by obeying the dictates of my 
conscience.”* 

The violence of the opposition increased. Washington 
perceived that the prejudices against the treaty were more 
extensive than was generally imagined. “ How should it be 
otherwise,” said he, “when no stone has been left unturned 
that could impiess on the minds of the people the most 
arrant misrepresentation of facts, that their rights have 
not only been neglected^ hut absolutely sold, that there are 
no reciprocal advantages in the treaty, that the benefits 
are all on the side of Great Britain ; and, what seems to 
have had more weight with them than all the rest, and to 
have been most pressed, that the treaty is made with the 
design to oppress the French, in open violation of our 
treaty with that nation ; and contrary, too, to every pnn- 
oiple of gratitude and sound policy P” 

Never, during his administration, had he seen a crisis, 
in his judgment, so pregnant with inteiesting events, nor 
one from which, whether viewed on one side or the other, 
more was to be apprehended. 

If the treaty were ratified, the partisans of the French, 
“ or rather,” said he, “ of war and confusion ” would excite 
them to hostility ; if not ratified, there was no foreseeing 
the consequences as it respected Gieat Britain. It was a 
crisis, he said, that most eminently called upon the admi- 
nistration to be wise and temperate, as well as firm. The 
public clamour continued, and induced a reiterated exami- 
nation of the subject, but did not shake his purpose. 
“ There ts but one straight course^’' said he, ^^and that is to seek 
truth and pursue it steadily ^ * 

^ Wntings. Sparks, xi. 42. 

• Sea Letters to Edmund Bandolpii. Writings, xi. pp. 45-51, 
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CHAPTEE CXOm. 

Washington recalled to the Seat of Government — Conduct of Randolph 
brought m Question — Treaty Signed — Resignation of Randolph — 
His Correspondence with Washington — Unhmited Disclosure per- 
mitted — Appearance of his Vmdication — Pickering transferred to 
the Depaitment of State — M‘Henry appomted Secretary of War — 
Arrival of George Washington Lafayette. 

The dif&cult and intricate questions pressing upon the 
attention of government left Washington little mood to 
enjoy the retiiement of Mount Vernon, being constantly in 
doubt whether his presence in Philadelphia were not ne* 
cessary. In his letters to Eandolph, he requested to be 
kept continually advised on this head, “ While I am in 
ofl&ce I shall never suffer private convenience to interfere 
with what I conceive to be my official duty.*’ “ I do not 
require more than a day’s notice to repair to the seat of 
government.” 

His promptness was soon put to the test. Early in 
August came a mysteiious letter, dated July 31,fiom Mi 
Pickering, the secretary of war. 

“ On the subject of the treaty,” writes Pickeiing, “ I 
confess I feel extreme solicitude, and for a special reason^ 
which can be communicated to you only in person. I en- 
treat, therefore, that you will return with all convenient 
speed to the seat of government. In the mean while, for 
the reason above referred to, I pray you to decide on no 
important political measure, in wlmtever form it may be 
presented to you. Mr. Wolcott and I (Mr. Bradford con- 
curring) waited on Mr. Eandolph, and urged his writing to 
request your return He wrote in our presence, but we 
concluded a letter from one of us also expedient. With 
the utmost sincerity I subscribe myself yours and my, 
country’s friend. This letter is for your own eye alone.” 

The receipt of this enigmatical letter induced Washing- 
ton to cut short his sojourn at Mount Vernon, and hasten 
to Philadelphia. He arrived there on the 11th of August ; 
and on the same day received a solution of the mystery. 
A despatch written by Fauchet, the French minister, to 
his government in the preceding month of November was 
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placed in Wasliington’s hands, with a translation of it made 
by Mr. Pickermg. The despatch had been found on board 
of a French privateer captured by a Biitish frigate, and 
had been transmitted to the ministry. Lord Gienville, 
finding it contained passages relating to the intercom se of 
Mr. Kandolph, the American secretary of state, with Mr. 
Fanchet, had sent it to Mr. Hammond, the British minister 
in Philadelphia He had put it into the hands of Mr. 
Wolcott, the secretary of the treasury, who had shown it 
to the secretaiy of war and the attorney-general ; and the 
contents had been considered so extraordinaiy as to call 
forth the mysteiious letter entreating the prompt return of 
Washington. 

The following passages in Fauchet’s intercepted despatch 
1 elated to the \\ estem insuirection and the proclamation of 
Washington — 

“Two or three days before the pioclamation was pub- 
lished, and of course before the cabinet had lesolved on its 
measures, the secietary of state came to my house. All his 
countenance was giief. He requested of me a piivate con- 
versation ‘ It was all over,’ he said to me ; ‘a civil war is 
about to ravage our unhappy country. Four men, by their 
talents, their influence, and their energy, may save it. 
But, debtois of Fnglish merchants, they will be deprived 
of their liberty if they take the smallest step. Could you 
lend them instantaneously funds to sheltei them from Eng- 
lish prosecution ? ’ This inquiry astonished me much : it 
was impossible for me to make a satisfactory answer. You 
know my want of power and deficiency in pecuniary means, 
i, * + Thus, with some thousands of dollars, the Ee- 

public could have decided on civil war or peace. Thus the 
conseieTUies of the pretended patriots of America have already their 
pnce, — What will be the old age of this government, if it 
is thus already decrepit ?” 

The peinsal of the letter gave Washington deep per- 
plexity and concern. He revolved the matter in his mind 
m silence. The predominant object of his thoughts re- 
cently had been to put a stop to the public agitation on 
the subject of the treaty; and he postponed any new 
question of difficulty until decided measures had laid the 
other at rest. On the next day, theiefore (12th), he 
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brought before the cabinet the qiiestion of imniediate rati- 
fication. All the members were in favour of it exceptii>g 
Ml. Eandolph, he had favouied it before the news of the 
British provision order, but now pronounced it unadvisable, 
until that order were i evoked, and there should be an end 
of the war between Fi*ance and England. This led to 
further discussion, and it was finally agreed to ratify the 
treaty immediately , but to accompany the ratification with 
a strong memorial against the piovision older. The ratifi- 
cation was signed by Washington on the 18th of August. 

His conduct towaids Eandolph, m the inteiim, had been 
as usual , but, now that the despatch of public business no 
longer demanded the entire attention of the cabinet, he 
proceeded to clear up the doubts occasioned by the inter 
cepted despatch. Accordingly, on the following day, as 
Eandolph entered the cabinet, Washington, who was con- 
versing with Pickering and 'Wolcott, lose and handed to 
him the letter of Fauchet, asking an explanation of the 
questionable parts. 

Eandolph appears to have been less agitated by the 
production of the letter than hurt that the inquiry con- 
cerning it had not first been made of him in piivate. He 
postponed making any specific leply, until he should have 
time to examine the letter at Ms leisure ; and observed on 
letiring, that, after the treatment he had experienced, he 
could not think of remaining in office a moment longer. 

In a letter to the Pi esident the same day he writes : — 
“ Your confidence in me, sir, has been unlimited, and I 
can truly affirm unabused. My sensations, then, cannot 
be concealed, when I find that confidence so suddenly 
withdrawn, without a word or distant hint being pre- 
viously dropped to me. TMs, sir, as I mentioned in your 
loom, IS a situation m which I cannot hold my present 
office, and therefore I hereby resign it. 

“ It will not, however, be concluded from hence that 1 
mean to relinqui.^h the inquiry. No, sir ,* very far 
it. 1 will also meet any inquiry ; and to prepare for it, if 
I learn there is a chance of overtaking Mr. Fauchet before 
he sails, I will go to him immediately. 

“ I have to beg the favour of you to permit me to be 
famished with a copy of the letter, and I will prepare an 

.n T 
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answer to it ; whicli I perceive that I cannot do as I wish, 
merely upon the few hasty memoranda which 1 took with 
my pencil. 

I am satisfied, sir, that yon will acknowledge one 
piece of justice to he due on the occasion : which is, that, 
until an inquiry can he made, the affair shall continue in 
secrecy under your injunction. Tor, after pledging my- 
self for a more specific investigation of all the suggestions, 
I here most solemnly deny that any overtuie came from 
me which was to produce money to me or any others foi 
me , and that in any manner, directly or indiiectly, was a 
shilling ever received hy me ; nor was it over contem- 
plated hy me that one shilling should he applied hy Mr. 
Fauchet to any puipose lelative to the insuirection.” 

Washington, m a reply on the following day, in which 
he accepted his resignation, observes . — “ Whilst you are 
in pursuit of means to remove the strong suspicions arising 
from this letter, no disclosure of its contents will he made 
hy me ; and I will enjoin the same on the public officeis 
twho are acquainted with the puiport of it, imless some- 
thing will appear to rendei an explanation necessary on 
the part of the government, and of which I will he the 
judge 

And on a subsequent occasion he writes : — “ No man 
t would rejoice more than I to find that the suspicions 
which have resulted fiom the intercepted letter were im 
equivocally and honourably removed.” 

Mr. Fauchet, in the mean time, having learnt previous 
to- emhaikation that his despatch had been intercepted, 
wrote a declaiation, denymg that Mr. Eandolph had ever 
indicated a willingness to receive money for personal ob- 
jects, and affirming that he had had no intention to say 
anything in his letter to his government, to the dis- 
advantage of Mr Randolph’s character.^ 

* Mr. Randolph now set to work to prepare a pamphlet in 
explanation of his conduct, intimating to his friends, that 
m the course of his vindication he would hung things to 
!. riew which would affect Washington more than anything 
trhich had yet appeared.* 

* » Sparks* Writings of Washington, xL 90 - Writing^ xi, 89, 
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While thus occupied, he addressed several notes to 
Wasliington, requiring information on various points, and 
received concise answers to all his queries. 

On one occasion, where he had required a particular 
paper, he published in the Gazette an extract from his 
note to Washington ; as if fearing the lequest might be 
denied, lest the paper in question should lay open many 
confidential and delicate matters. 

In reply, Washington writes . — “ That you may have no 
cause to complain of the withholding of any paper, how- 
ever piivate and confidential, which you shall think 
necessary in a case of so serious a nature, I have directed 
that you should have the inspection of my letter of the 
22nd of July, agieeably to your request, and you are at 
full liberty to pubhsh, without reserve, any and evety 
piivate and confidential letter I ever wrote to you; nay, 
more, every word I ever uttered to you or in your hearing, 
fiom whence you can derive any advantage in your vindi- 
cation. I giant this permission, inasmuch as the extract 
alluded to manifestly tends to impress on the public au 
opinion that something was passed between us which 
you should disclose with reluctance, from motives of deli- 
cacy with lespeet to me. * * * That public will judge, 
when it comes to see your vindication, how far and how 
proper it has been for you to publish piivate and confiden- 
tial communications which oftentimes have been written 
in a hurry, and sometimes without even copies being 
taken ; and it will, I hope, appreciate my motives, even if 
it should condemn my prudence, in allowing j’ou the un- 
limited hcence herein contained.” 

The merit of this unlimited licence will be propeily 
understood when it is known that, at this time, Washing- 
ton was becoming more and more the object of the 
malignant attacks of the press. The ratification of the 
treaty had opened the vials of pai*ty wrath against him. 
“ His military and political character,” we are told, “ was 
attacked with equal violence, and it was averred that he 
was totally destitute of merit, either as a soldier or a 
statesman. He was charged with having violated the 
constitution, in negotiating a treaty without the previouij 
ad 'ice of the Senate, and that he had embraced within 
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tJiat traaty subjects belonging exclusively to tbe legisla* 
tnre, for whicli an impeacbment was publicly suggested, 
!Nay, more , it was asseited that lie bad drawn from tbe 
treasury, for bis private use, more than tbe salary annexet 
to his office.” ^ 

This last charge, so incompatible with tbe whole elia 
racier and conduct of Washington, was fully refuted by 
tbe late Secretary of tbe Treasury, who explamed that the 
President never himself touched any pait of tbe compen- 
sation attached to his office, but that the whole was re- 
ceived and disbursed by the gentleman who superintended 
the expenses of his household. That the expenses at some 
times exceeded, and at other times fell short of tbe 
quarter s allowance ; but that the aggregate fell within 
tbe allowance foi tbe year. 

At this time tbe General Assembly of Maryland made a 
unanimous resolution to tbe following effect • — that ** ob- 
serving with deep concern, a series of effoits, by indirect 
insinuation or open invective, to detach fiom the hist 
magistrate of the Union tbe well-earned confidence of bis 
fellow-citizens ; they think it their duty to declare, and 
they do hereby declare, their unabated lelianco on the 
integrity, judgimnt, and patrtotzsm of tbe President of the 
United States.’* 

In a reply to the Governor of Marydand, Washington 
observed “ At any time tbe expression of such a senti- 
ment would have been considered as highly honourable 
and flatteiing. At the present, when the voice of ma- 
lignancy is so high-toned, and no attempts are left un- 
essayed ^ to dosti'oy all confidence in the constituted 
authorities of this countiy' it is peculiarly giateful to my 
sensibility.” * * ^ 

“I have long siace lesolved, for tbe present time at 
leg^t, to let my calumniators proceed without any notice 
being taken of their invectives by myself, or by any others 
with my participation or knowledge. Their views, I dare 
say, are readily perceived by all the enlightened and 
well-disposed part of tbe community ; and by tbe records 
of my administiation, and not by the voice of faction, I 
expect to be acquitted or condemned heieafter.” 

^ See Mai*sliairs Washington, vol. ii. p, 370. 
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The vindication wh-ch Mr. Eandolph had been pre- 
paimg appeared in December. Jn this he gave a nanative 
o^ the prmcipal events i elating to the case, his corres-^ 
pondence with the President, and the whole of the Fienoh 
minister’s lettei. He endeavonied to explain those parts 
of the letter which had bi ought the purity of his conduct 
in question , but, as has been obseived, “he had a difScult 
task to perfoim, as he was obliged to prove a negative, and 
to explain vaguo expi ess ions and insinuations connected 
with his name in Fauchet’s letter.” ^ 

Fauchet himself famished the best vindication, in his 
certificate above mentioned; but it is difficult to leconcile 
his ceitificate with the language of his official letter to 
his government. AVe are lather inclined to attribute to 
misconceptions and hasty inferences of the Fi ench minister, 
the consti action put by him, in his letter, on the conversa- 
tion he had held with Mr. Eandolph. 

The latter injured his cause by the embittered feelings 
manifested in his vindication, and the aspeiity with which 
he spoke of W ashington there and elsewhere. He deeply 
legietted it in aftei life, and in a letter to the Hon. 
Bushiod Washington, wiitten in 1810, he says — “I do 
not retain the smallest degree of that feeling ■which roused 
me fifteen years ago against some individuals, * * * 
If I could now piesent myself befoie your venoiated uncle, 
it would be my piide to confess my contiition, that I suf- 
fered my iiiitation, let the cause be what it might, to use 
some of those expiessions respecting him, which, at this 
moment of indifference to the ideas of the world, 1 wish to 
recall, as being inconsistent with my subsequent convic- 
tion My life will, I hope, be sufficiently extended for 
the recording of my sincere opinion of his viitues and 
merit, in a style which is not the result of a mind merely 
debilitated by misfortune, but of that Christian philosophy 
on which alone I depend for inward tranquillity.” * 

After a considerable interval fiom the resignation of 
Eandolph, Colonel Pickering was tiansfeired to the Depart- 
ment of State, and Mr. James M‘Heniy was appointed 

* Note of Mr. Sparks. Washington’s Writings, xi 90. 

2 Marshall’s Life of Washington, 2nd edition, vol. iL note xx. 
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Secretary of War. The office of Attorney-General, becom- 
ing vacant by the death of Mr. Bradford, was offered to 
Mr. Charles Lee of Virginia, and accepted by him on the 
last day of November. 

During the late agitations, George Washington Lafayette, 
the son of the General, had arrived at Boston under the 
name of Motier, accompanied by his tutor, M. Frestel, and 
had written to Washington apprising him of his arrival. 
It was an embairassing moment to Washington. The 
letter excited his deepest sensibility, bringing with it 
recollections of Lafayette’s merits, seivices, and sufferings, 
and of their past friendship, and he lesolved to become 

father, friend, protedor, and supporter” to his son. But 
he must proceed with caution, on account of his own 
official character as Executive of the United States, and of 
the position of Lafayette in regard to the French govern- 
ment. Caution, also, was necessaiy, not to endanger the 
situation of the young man himself, and of his mother and 
friends whom he had left behind. Philadelphia would not 
be an advisable residence for him at present, until it was 
seen what opinions would he excited by bis arrival , as 
Washington would for some time be absent from the seat 
of government, while all the foreign functional les were 
residing theie, particularly those of his own nation. 
Washington suggested, therefore, that he should enter for 
the present as a student at the University in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, and engaged to pay all the expenses for the 
residence there of himself and his tutoi. These and other 
suggestions were made in a private and confidential lettoi 
to Sir. George Cabot of Boston, Senatoi of the United 
States, whose kind services he enlisted in the matter. 

It was subsequently thought best that young Lafayette 
should proceed to New York, and remain m retiiement, at 
the country house of a friend in its vicinity, pursuing his 
studies with his tutor, until Washington should direct 
otherwise. 
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CHAPTER CXCIV. 

\Ieetmg of Congress — Washington's Official Summary of the Events 
of the Year — Cordial Response of the Senate — Partial Demur 
of the House — Washington’s Position and Feelings with regard to 
England, as shown by Himself — Mr. Adet presents the Colours ot 
France — The Treaty returned — Proceedmgs thei'eupon — Thomas 
Pmckney lesi^s as Minister at London — Rufus Kmg appointed iu 
his Place — Washington's View of the Pohtical Campaign — Jeffei- 
son’s Feais of an Attempt to sow Dissension between him and 
Washington — Mr. Monroe recalled, and C. C, Pmckney appointed in 
his stead — Resentful Policy of France. 

In his speech at the opening of the session of Congi-ess in 
December, Washington presented a cheeiful summary of 
the events of the year. “ I trust I do not deceive myself,” 
said he, “ while 1 indulge the persuasion that 1 have 
never met you at any peiiod when, more than at piesent, 
the situation of our public affaiis has afforded just cause 
for mutual coiigi’atulatiou, and for inviting you to join with 
me in profound gratitude to the Author of all good, for 
the numerous and extraordinary blessings w^e enjoy.” 

And fiist he announced that a tieaty had been concluded 
provisionally, by General Wayne, with the Indians north- 
west of the Ohio, by which the teimiuation of the long, 
expensive, and distressing war with those tribes was 
placed at the option of the United States. “ In the adjust- 
ment of the terms,” said he, “the satisfaction of the 
Indians ivas deemed an object worthy no less of the policy 
than of the liberality of the United states, as the necessai^' 
basis of durable tranquillity. This object, it is believed, 
has been fully attained. The articles agreed upon will 
immediately he laid before the Senate, for their considem- 
tion.’” 

A letter from the Emperor of Morocco, recognising a 
treaty which had been made wdth his deceased father, 
insuied the continuance of peace with that power. 

^ These preliminary articles were confirmed by a definitive treaty 
concluded on the 7th. of August. Wayne received high testimonials of 
approbation both from Congress and the President, and made a kind 
of triumphal entry into Philadelpbia amid the enthusiastic acclamations 
of the people. 
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The terms of a treaty with the Dey and regency of 
Algiers had been adjusted in a manner to authonze the 
expectation of a speedy peace in that quarter, and the 
liberation of a number of American citizens from a long 
and grievous captivity. 

A speedy and satisfactory conclusion was anticipated of 
a negociation with the court of Madrid, “ which would lay 
the foundation of lasting harmony with a power whose 
friendship,” said Washington,” “ we have uniformly and 
sincerely desired to cherish.” 

Adverting to the treaty with Great Britain and its 
conditional ratification, the lesult on the pait of his 
Britannic Majesty was yet unknown, but, when ascer- 
tained, would immediately be placed before Congiess. 

“ In regard to internal affaiis, eveiy paii: of the Union 
gave indications of rapid and various improvement. With 
burthens so light as scarcely to be peiceived; with 
resources fully adequate to present exigencies ; with 
governments founded on the genuine piinciples of rational 
liberty; and with mild and wholesome laws, was it too 
much to say that our country exhibited a spectacle 
of national happiness never surpassed, if ever before 
equalled ?” 

In regard to the late insurrection: — “The misled,” 
obseiwes he, “have abandoned their eiTors, and pay the 
respect to our constitution and laws which is due from 
good citizens to the public authorities. These circum- 
stances have induced me to pardon generally the offenders 
here referred to, and to extend forgiveness to those who 
had been adjudged to capital punishment.” 

Aftei recommending several objects to the attention of 
both Houses, he concludes by advising temperate discussion 
and mutual foibeaiance wherever there was a diffeienoe of 
opinion; advice sage and salutary on all occasions, but 
particularly called for by the excited temper of the times 

There was, as usual, a coidial answer from the Senate , 
hut, in the present House of Representatives, as in the last 
one, the opposition were in the majoiity. In the response 
leported by a committee, one clause expressing undi- 
minished confidence in the chief magistrate was demurred 
to some members affirmed, that^ with them, it had been 
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consideiablj diminislied by a late transaclion. After a 
waim alt ei cation, to avoid a diiect vote, tbe i espouse was 
recommitted, and the clause objected to modified. The 
following IS the form adopted . — ‘‘ In contemplating that 
spectacle of national happiness which our country exhibits, 
and of which you, sir, have been pleased to make an 
inteiesting summary, pennitus to acknowledge and declare 
the very great share which your zealous and faithful 
services have contributed to it, and to express the affec- 
tionate attachment which we feel for youi chaiacter.” 

The feelings and position of Washington with legaid to 
England at this juncture may be judged from a letter 
dated December 22nd, to Gouvemeui Moiris, then in 
London, and who was in occasional communication with 
Lord Gienville. Washington gives a detail of the various 
causes of complaint against the British government which 
were rankling in the minds of the Ameiican people, and 
which Mon is was to mention, unofficially, should he 
converse with Lord Grenville on the subject. “I give 
you these details,” writes he, “as evidences of the 
impolitic conduct of the Biitish government towards 
these United States , that it may be seen how difficult it 
has been for the Executive, under such an accumulation 
of iiiitating ciioumstances, to maintain the ground of 
neutiality which had been taken , and at a time when the 
lemembiance of the aid we had received from Fiance in 
the Eevolution was fiesh in every mind, and while the 
paitisans of that country weie continually contrasting the 
affections of ^/la^ people with the unfiiendly disposition of 
the British government. And that, too, while their own 
sufferings, dunng the war with the latter, had not been 
foi gotten 

“It IS well known that peace has been (to bori’ow a 
modem phrase) the oider of the day with me, since the 
disturbances in Euiope fiist commenced. My policy has 
been, and will continue to be, while I have the honour to 
remain in the administiation, to maintain fiiendly terms 
with, but be independent of, all the nations of the earth ; 
to share in the broils of none ; to fulfil our own engage- 
ments , to supply the wants and be carriers foi them alL 
* * * Kothing short of self-iespect, and that justice 
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whiok is essential to a national character, ouglit to involve 
as in war. 

e • mm* * 

“ By a firm adherence to these principles, and to the 
nentr^ policy which has been adopted, I have brought on 
myself a toirent of abuse in the factious papers of this coun- 
try, and from the enmity of the discontented of all descrip- 
tions. But having no sinister objects in view, I shall not 
be diverted from my course by these, nor any attempts 
which are, or shall be, made to withdiaw the confidence 
of my constituents from me. I have nothing to ask, and, 
discharging my duty, I have nothing to fear from invective. 
The acts of my administration will appeal when I am nc 
more, and the intelligent and candid part of mankind will 
not condemn my conduct without recun ing to them.” 

The first day of Januaiy, being “ a day of general joy 
and congiatulation,” had been appointed by Washington 
to receive the colours of France, sent out by the Committee 
of Safety. On that day they were presented by Mr. Adet 
with an address, representing, in glowing language, the po- 
sition of France, “ struggling not only for her own libeity, 
but for that of the human race. Assimilated to or rather 
identified with free people by the form of her government, 
she saw in them only friends and brothers. Long accus- 
tomed to regard' the American people as her most faithful 
allies, she sought to draw closer the ties already formed in 
the fields of America, undes the auspices of victory, over 
the rums of tyianny.” 

Washington received the colours with lively sensibility 
and a bnef reply, expressive of the deep solicitude and 
high admiiation produced by the events of the French 
stiuggle, and his joy that the interesting revolutionary 
movements of so many years had issued in the formation of 
a constitution designed to give peimanenoy to the gieat 
object contended for. 

In February the treaty with Great Britain, as modified 
by the advice of the Senate, came back ratified by the king 
of Great Britain, and on the last of the month a proclama- 
tion was issued by the President, declaring it to be the 
supreme law of the land. 

The opposition in the House of Eepiesentatives weie 
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offended tliat Wasliington sTaonld issue tkis proclamation 
before the sense of that body had been taken on the subject, 
and denied the powei of the Piesident and Senate to com- 
plete a treaty without its sanction. They weie bent on 
defeating it by refusing to pass the laws necessary to carry 
it into effect , and, as a prelimmaiy, passed a resolution 
lequesting the Piesident to lay before the House the instruc- 
tion to Mr. Jay, and the coirespondence and other docu- 
ments relative to the treaty. 

Washington, believing that these papers could not be 
constitutionally demanded, resolved, he said, from the first 
moment, and from the fullest conviction of his mind, to 
resist the principle which was evidently intended to be es- 
tablished by the call of the House , he only deliberated on 
the manner in which this could be done with the least bad 
consequences. 

After mature deliberation and with the assistance of the 
heads of departments and the Attorney-General, he prepared 
and sent in to the House an answer to their lequest. In 
this he dwelt upon the necessity of caution and secrecy in 
foieign negotiations, as one cogent reason for vesting the 
power of making treaties in the President, with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, the principle on which that body 
was formed, confining it to a small number of members. 

To admit a light in the House of Eepresentatives to 
demand and have all the papeis respecting a foreign nego- 
tiation would, he observed, be to establish a dangerous 
precedent. 

“ It did not occur to him,” he added, “ that the inspection 
of the papers called for could be relative to any purpose 
under the cognizance of the House of Representatives, ex- 
cept that of an impeachment, which the resolution had not 
expressed. He had no disposition to withhold any infor- 
mation which the duty of his station would peimit, or the 
public good should require to be disclosed : and, in fact, 
ail the papers affecting the negotiation with Great Britain 
had been laid before the Senate, when the treaty itself had 
lieen communicated foi their consideiation and advice.” 

After various further remarks he concludes : — “ As, there- 
fore, it is perfectly clear to my understanding that the 
assent of the House of Representatives is not necessary to 
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the Yalidity of a treaty ; as the Treaty with Great Britain 
eschibits itself in all the objects requiring legislative provi* 
sion — and on these the papers called fur can throw no 
light ; and as it is essential to the due administration of the 
government that the boundaiies fixed by the constitution 
between the different departments should be observed, a 
just regard to the constitution and to the duty of my office, 
under all the circumstances of this case, forbid a compliance 
with youi request.” 

A resolution to make piovision for carrying the treaty 
into effect gave rise to an animated and pi oti acted debate. 
Meanwhile, the whole country became agitated on tbe sub- 
ject ; meetings were held thioughout the United States, and 
it soon became apparent that the popular feeling was with 
the minority in the House of Eepresentatives, who favoured 
the making of the necessaiy appropriations The public 
will prevailed, and, on the last day of April, the resolution 
was passed, though by a close vote of fifty-one to fort}^- 
eight. 

For some months past Mr. Thomas Pinckney had been 
solicitous to be lelieved fiom his post of Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary at London, but the doubtful issue of the above dis- 
pute, and the difficulty of finding a fit substitute for him, 
had caused delay in the matter ; for, as Mr. Hamilton ob- 
served, — “ The impoitance, to our security and commerce, 
of a good understoding with Gieat Britain, rendered it 
very important that a man able, and not disagreeable to 
that government, should be there.” Such a man at length 
presented in Mr Eufus King, of New Yoik. He had vin- 
dicated the tieaty -with his pen in part of a series of papers 
signed (Jamiilns , he had defended it by his manly and 
biilliant eloquence in the Senate; he was now about to 
quit his seat in that body. Hamilton, who knew him well, 
struck off his character admirably in a letter to the Pre- 
sident. “Mr. King,” wiites he, “is a lemaikably well- 
informed man, a veiy judicious one, a man of addiess, a man 
of fortune and economy, whose situation affords just ground 
of confidence ; a man of unimpeachable probity where lie is 
known, a fiim ft lend of the government, a supporter of the 
measures of the President ; a man who cannot but feel t hat 
he has strong pretensions to confidence and trust.” 
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Mr. King was nominated to the Senate on the 1 9th of 
May, and his nomination was confirmed. On the 1st of 
June this session of Congress terminated. 

On the 12th of that month Washington, in a letter to Colo- 
nel Humphrey, then in Portugal, speaks of the recent poli- 
tical campaign . — “ The gazettes will give you a pretty good 
idea of the state of politics and parties in this country, and 
will showyou, at the same time, if Bache’s ‘ Auroia ’ is among 
them, in what manner T am attacked for persevering ste<id- 
ily in measures which, to me, appear necessary to preserve 
us, during the conflicts of belligerent powers, in a state of 
tranquillity. But these attacks, unjust and unpleasant as 
they are, will occasion no change in my conduct, nor will 
they produce any other effect in my mind than to increase 
the solicitude which long since has taken fast hold of my 
heart, to enjoy, in the shades of retirement, the consolation 
of believing that I have rendered to my country every ser- 
vice to which my abilities were competent — not from pe- 
cuniary or ambitious motives, nor from a desire to provide 
for any men, further than their intrinsic merit entitled 
them, and surely not with a view of bringing my own rela- 
tions into office. Malignity, tbeiefore, may dait its shafts ; 
but no earthly power can depnve me of the satisfaction of 
knowing that I have not, in the whole course of my ad- 
ministration, committed an intentional eiror.” 

On the same day (June 12th) Jefferson, writing from his 
retirement at Monticello to Mr. Monroe in Paris, showed 
himself sensitive to the influence of Washington’s gi eat popu- 
larity in counteivailing party schemes : — “ Congress have 
risen,” writes he. ‘‘You will have seen by their proceed- 
ings the truth of what I always observed to you, that one 
man outweighs them all in influence over the people, 
who have supported his judgment agdnst their own and 
that of their repiesentatives. Eepublicanism must lie on 
its oars, resign the vessel to its pilot, and themselves to 
what course he thinks best for them.” 

In Bache’s ‘ Aurora ’ of June 9th an anonymous article 
had appeared, disclosing queries propounded by Washing- 
ton, in strict confidence, to the members of the cabinet in 
1793, as to the conduct to be observed in reference to 
England and France. As soon as Jefferson saw thii 
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article lie wrote to Washington (June 19 th), disclaiming 
his having had any concern in that bieach of official tiust. 
“ I have formerly mentioned to you,” observes he, “ that 
from a very eaily period of my life I had laid it down as 
a rule of conduct never to write a woid for the public 
papei’s. From this I have never departed in a single 
Instance.” 

Jefferson further intimates a suspicion that a third party 
had been endeavouring to sow Inres between him and 
Washington, by representing him (Jefferson) as still en- 
gaged in the bustle of politics, and in tuibulence and 
intrigue against the government. 

This drew forth a noble leply fiom Washington: — “If 
I had entertained any suspicions before,” writes he, “ that 
the queries which have been published in Bache’s paper 
proceeded from you, the assurances you have given me of 
the contrary would have removed them, but the tiuth is, 
I harboured none. * * * 

“ As you have mentioned the subject yourself, it would 
not be frank, candid, or friendly, to conceal that your con- 
duct has been represented as derogating from that opimon 
I had conceived you entertained of me ; that to your par- 
ticular friends and connections you have desciibed, and 
they have denounced me as a person under a dangerous 
influence ; and that, if I would listen more to some other 
opinions, all would be well. My answer invariably has 
been, that I had never discovered anything in the conduct 
of Mr J efferson to raise suspicions in my mind of his in- 
sincenty , that, if he would retrace my public conduct 
while he was in the administration, abundant proofs would 
occur to him, that truth and right decisions were the sole 
object of my pursuit , that there were as many instances 
within his o^vn knowledge of my having decided against as 
in favour of the opinions of the person evidently alluded to , 
and, moreover, that I was no believer in the infallibility 
of the politics or measures of any man living. In short, 
that I was no party man myself, and the first wish of my 
heart was, if parties did exist, to reconcile them. 

“ To this I may add, and veiy truly, that, until within 
the last year or two, I had no conception that parties 
would or even could go the length I have been witness to ; 
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nor did I believe, until lately, that it was witbin tbe lonnds 
of probability, hardly within those of possibility, that 
while I was using my utmost exertions to establish a 
national chamcter of our own, independent, as far as our 
obligations and justice would permit, of eveiy nation ol 
the eaith, and wished, by steering a steady course, to pre- 
serve this oountiy from the horrois of a desolating wai, 1 
should be accused of being the enemy of one nation and 
subject to the influence of another, and, to pro\e it, that 
every act of my administration would be tortuied, and the 
giossest and most insidious misrepresentations of them be 
made, by giving one side only of a subject, and that, too, 
in such exaggerated and indecent terms as could scarcely 
be applied to a Nero, a notoiious defaulter, or even to a 
common pickpocket. But enough of this; I have alieady 
gone further in the expression of my feelings than I in- 
tended.” 

Shortly after the recess of Congress another change was 
made in the foreign diplomacy. Mr. Monroe, when sent 
envoy to France, had been especially instructed to explain 
the views and conduct of the United States in forming the 
treaty with England ; and had been amply fuimshed with 
documents for the purpose. From his own letters, how- 
ever, it appeared that he had omitted to use them. 
Whether this rose from undue attachment to France, from 
mistaken notions of American interests, or from real dislike 
to the treaty, the lesult was the very evil he had been 
iiisti noted to pi event. The French government miscon- 
ceived the views and conduct of the United States, sus- 
pected their policy in regard to Great Britain, and when 
aware that the House of Eepresentatives would execute the 
treaty made by Jay, became bitter in their resentment. 

Symptoms of this appeared in the captuie of an American 
meichantman by a French privateer Under these circum- 
stances, it was deemed expedient by Washington and his 
cabinet to recall Mr. Mom oe, and appoint another American 
citizen in hi!^ stead. 

The peraon chosen was Charles Cotesworth Pinckney, 
of South Carolina, elder brother of the late minister tc 
London. Immediately after this appointment, which took 
place in July, despatches were received from Mr. Monroe, 
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commniiicating complaints wMch had been addressed to 
him against the American government by M, De la Croix, 
French minister of exterior relations, and his reply to the 
same. His reply, thongh it failed to change the policy ol 
the French Directory, was deemed able and satisfactory by 
the Executive. Somewhat later came a letter from Mr. 
Monroe, written on the 24th, by which it appeared that 
the long and confidential letter written by Washington on 
December 22nd, and cited in a previous page of this 
chapter, had, by some chance, got into the hands of the 
French Directory, and “produced an ill effect’’ 

In a leply to Monroe, dated August 25th, Washington 
acknowledged the authenticity of the letter. “ But I deny,” 
added he, ‘‘ that there is anything contained in it that the 
French government could take exception to, unless the 
expression of an ardent wish that the United States might 
remain at peace with all the world, taking no part in the 
disputes of any pait of it, should have produced this effect, 
I also gave it as my opinion, that the sentiments of the 
mass of the citizens of this country weie in unison with 
mine.” 

And in conclusion he observes . — “ My conduct in public 
.*nd private life, as it relates to the important struggle in 
which the latter nation [France] is engaged, has been 
unifoim from the commencement of it, and may be summed 
up in a few woids. I have always w’-ished well to the 
French revolution ; that I have always given it as my 
decided opinion, that no nation had a right to intermeddle 
in the internal concerns of another ; that eveiy one had a 
right to foim and adopt whatever government they liked 
best to live under themselves ; and that, if this country 
could, consistently with its engagements, maintain a strict 
neutrality, and thereby preserve peace, it was bound to do 
so by motives of policy, interest, and eveiy other consi- 
deration, that ought to actuate a people situated as we are, 
already deeply in debt, and in a convalescent state fiom 
the struggle we have been engaged in oui selves. 

“On these principles I have steadily and uniformly 
proceeded, bidding defiance to calumnies calculated to sow 
the seeds of distrust in the French nation, and to excite 
their belief of an influence possessed by Great Biitain ix 
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&e councils of this country, tlian wMcli notidng is more 
unfounded and injurious.’’^ 

Still the resentful policy of the French continued, and, 
in October, they issued an arret ordering the seizure of 
British property found on board of American vessels, and 
of provisions bound for England — a direct violation of their 
treaty with the United States. 


CHAPTEE CXCV. 

Washington’s Farewell Address — Meets the two Houses of Congress 
for the last time — His Speech — Replies of the Senate and House 
— Mr. Giles — Andrew Jackson — Offensive Publication of the 
French Mmister — John Adams declared President — Washmgfcons 
Letter to Knox on the eve of his Retirement — The spurious Letters 
— His Faiewell Dinner — John Adams takes the Oath of Office — 
Greetings of Washington at the Close of the Ceremony. 

The period for the presidential election was drawing near, 
and great anxiety began to be felt that Washington would 
consent to stand for a third term. Ko one, it was agieed, 
had greater claim to the enjoyment of letiiement, in con- 
sideration of public seivices rendered , but it was thought 
the affairs of the country would be in a very piecaiioiis 
condition should he retiie before the wars of Europe were 
brought to a close. 

Washington, however, had made np his mind irrevocably 
on the subject, and resolved to announce, in a farewell 
address, his intention of retiring. Such an instrument, it 
will be recollected, had been prepared for him from his own 
notes, by Mr. Madison, when he had thought of retiiing at 
the end of his first term. As he was no longer in con- 
fidential intimacy with Mr. Madison, he turned to Mr. 
Hamilton as his adviser and coadjutor, and appears to have 
consulted him on the subject early in the present year ; 
for, in a letter dated New York, May 10th, Hamilton 
unites : — “ When last in Philadelphia, you mentioned to 
me your wish that I should re-dress a certain paper which 
you had prepared. As it is important that a thing of this 

i For the entire letter see Washington’s WritingB, zL 164. 
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kind should be done with great care and much at leisure, 
touched aiid retouched, I submit a wish that, as soon as 
you ha've given it the body you mean it to have, it may be 
sent to me.” 

The paper was accordingly sent on the 15th of May, in 
its rough state, altered in one part since Hamilton had seen 
it. “ If you should think it best to throw the whole mto 
a different form,” writes Washington, “let me request, 
notwithstanding^ that my draft may be returned to me 
(along with yours) with such amendments and corrections 
as to render it as perfect as the formation is susceptible of ; 
curtailed if too verbose, and relieved of all tautology not 
necessary to enforce the ideas in the original or quoted 
part. My wish is, that the whole may appear in a plain 
style ; and be handed to the public in an honest, unaffected, 
simple garb.” 

We forbear to go into the vexed question concerning 
this address ; how much of it is founded on Washing- 
ton’s original “ notes and heads of topics how much was 
^elaborated by Madison ; and how much is due to Hamilton’s 
recasting and revision. The whole came under the super- 
vision of Washington; and the instrument, as submitted 
to the press, was in his handwriting, with many ultimate 
corrections and alterations. . Washington had no pride of 
authorship ; his object always was to effect the purpose in 
liand, and for that he occasionally invoked assistance, to 
ensure a plain and clear exposition of his thoughts and 
intentions. The address certainly breathes his spirit 
throughout, is in perfect accordance with his words and 
actions, and “in an honest, unaffected, simple garb,” 
emibodies the system of policy on which he had acted 
throughout his administration. It was published in 
September, in a Philadelphia paper called the ‘Daily 
Advertiser.’^ 

The publication of the address produced a great sensa-- 
tion. Several of the State legislatures ordered it to be put 
on their journals. “ The President’s declining to be again 
elected,” writes the elder Wolcott, “constitutes a most 

1 The reader will find the entire Address in the Appendix to thif 
Toluzne. 
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important epoch inonr national affairs. The country meet 
the event with reluctance, but they do not feel that they 
can make any claim for the further services of a man who 
has conducted their armies through a successful war ; has 
so largely contributed to establish a national government ; 
has so long presided over our councils and directed the 
public admimstration, and in the most advantageous 
manner settled all national differences ; and who can leave 
the administration where nothing but our folly and 
internal discord can render the country otherwise than 
happy.” 

The address acted as a notice to hush the acrimonious 
abuse of him wj^hich the opposition was pouring forth 
under the idea that he would be a candidate for a lenomi- 
nation. “ It will serve as a signal, like the diopping of a 
hat, for the party racers to start,” writes Fisher Ames, 
“and I expect a gieat deal of noise, whipping, and 
spurring.” 

Congress formed a quorum on the 5th day of December, 
the first day of the session which succeeded the publication 
of the Farewell Addiess. On the 7th Washington met 
the two Houses of Congress for the last time. 

In his speech he recommended an institution for the 
improvement of agriculture, a military academy, a national 
university, and a gradual increase of the navy. The 
disputes with France were made the subject of the 
following remarks — “ While in our external relations some 
serious inconveniences and embarrassments have been 
overcome and others lessened, it is with much pain and 
deep regret I mention that circumstances of a veiy 
unwelcome nature have lately occurred. Our trade has 
suffered and is suffeiing extensive injuries in the West 
Indies from the cruisers and agents of the French 
Eepublio; and communications have been received from 
its mmister here, which indicate the danger of a further 
disturbance of our commerce by its authority ; and which 
are in other respects far fiom agi’eeable. It has been my 
constant, sincere, and earnest wish, in conformity with 
that of our nation, to maintain cordial harmony and a 
perfectly friendly understanding with that Eepublic. Thi« 
wish remains unabated; and J shall nersevere in the 

^ \r 0 
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endeavour to fulfil it to the utmost extent of what shall be 
consistent with a just and indispensable regard to the 
rights and honour of our country ; nor will I easily cease 
to cherish the expectation, that a spirit of justice, candour, 
and friendship, on the part of the republic, will eventually 
ensure success. 

“ In pursuing this course, however, I cannot forget what 
IS due to the character of our government and nation ; or 
to a full and entire confidence in the good sense, patriotism, 
self-respect, and fortitude of my countrymen.” 

In concluding his address he observes, — “ The situation 
in which I now stand for the last time in the midst of the 
representatives of the people of the United States, naturally 
recalls the period when the administration of the present 
form of government commenced, and I cannot omit the 
occasion to congratulate you and my country on the success 
of the experiment, nor to repeat my feivent supplications 
to the Supreme Ruler of the universe and Soverei^ 
Arbiter of nations, that his providential caie may be still 
extended to the United States; that the virtue and 
happiness of the people may be preserved ; and that the 
government which they have instituted for the protection 
of their liberties may be perpetual.” 

The Senate, in their rex3ly to the address, after con- 
ciuring in its views of the national prosperity, as resulting 
from the excellence of the constitutional system, and the 
wisdom of the legislative provisions, added, that they 
would be deficient in gratitude and justice did they not 
attribute a great portion of these advantages to the virtue, 
firmness, and talents of his administration, conspicuously 
displayed in the most trying times, and on the most 
critical occasions. 

Recallmg his arduous services, civil and military, as 
well during the struggles of the revolution as in the con- 
vulsive period of a later date, their warmest afifeotions and 
anxious regards would accompany him in his approaching 
retirement. 

The most effectual consolation that can offer for the 
loss we are about to sustain, arises from the animating 
reflection, that the influence of your example will ex* 
tend to your successors, and the United States thus con 
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tinue to enjoy an able, npriglit, and energetic administra- 
tion.” 

The reply of the House, after premising attention to the 
various subjects recommended to their consideration in 
the address, concluded by a warm expression of gratitude 
and admiration, inspired by the virtues and services of the 
President, by his wisdom, firmness, moderation, and 
magnanimity ; and testifying to the deep regret with which, 
they contemplated his intended retirement from office. 

“May you long enjoy that liberty which is so dear to 
you, and to which your name will ever be so dear I” added 
they. May your own virtue and a nation's prayers ob- 
tain the happiest sunshine for the decline of your days, and 
the choicest of future blessings! For our country's sake, 
and for the sake of republican liberty, it is our earnest 
wish that your example may be the guide of your succes- 
sors ; and thus, after being the ornament and safeguard 
of the present age, become the patrimony of our de- 
scendants.” 

Objections, however, were made to some parts of the 
reply by Mr. G-iles, of Virginia. He was for expunging 
such parts as eulogized the present administration, spoke 
of the wisdom and firmness of Washington, and regretted 
his retiring from office. He disapproved, he said, of the 
measures of the administration with respect to foreign 
relations; he believed its want of wisdom and firmness 
had conducted the nation to a crisis threatening greater 
calamity than any that had before occurred. He did not 
regret the President’s retiring from office. He believed 
the government of the United States was founded on the 
broad basis of the people, that they were competent to 
their own government, and the remaining of no man in 
office was necessary to the success of that government. 
The people would truly be in a calamitous situation, if 
one man were essential to the existence of the government. 
He was convinced that the United States produces a 
thousand citizens capable of filling the presidential chair, 
and he would trust to the discernment of the people for a 
proper choice. Though the voice of all America should 
declare the President’s retiring as a calamity, he could not 
join in the declaration, because he did not conceive it a 



misfortune. He hoped the President would be happy ip 
his retirement, and he hoped he would retire.^ 

Twelve members voted for expunging those parts of the 
reply to which Mr, Giles had objected. Among the names 
of these members we find that of Andrew Jackson, a young 
man, twenty-nine years of age, as yet unknown to fame, 
and who had recently taken his seat as delegate from the 
newly admitted State of Tennessee. The vote in fiivour of 
the whole reply, however, was overwhelming. 

The reverence and affection expressed for him in both 
Houses of Congress, and their regret at his intended re- 
tirement, were in unison with testimonials fiom various 
State legislatures and other public bodies, which were 
continmdly arriving since the publication of his Farewell 
Address. 

During the actual session of Congiess, Washington en- 
deavoured to prevent the misunderstandings which were 
in danger of being augmented between the United States 
and the French Government. In the preceding month of 
November, Mr. Adet, the Fiench ministei, had addressed 
a letter to the Secretary of State, recapitulating the com- 
plaints against the government of the United States made 
by his predecessors and himself, denouncing the imdious 
proclamation of neutrality and the wrongs glowing out of 
it, and using language calculated to inflame the partisans 
of France : a copy of which letter had been sent to the 
press for publication. One of the immediate objects he 
had in view in timing the publication, was supposed by 
Washington to be to produce an effect on the presidential 
election ; his ultimate object, to establish such an influence 
in the country as to sway the government and control its 
measures. Early in January, 1797, therefore, Washington 
requested Mr. Pickering, the Secretaiy of State, to address 
a letter to Mr. Pinckney, United States minister to France, 
stating all the complaints alleged by the French minister 
against the government, examining and reviewing the 
same, and accompanying the statement with a collection of 
letters and papers relating to the transactions therein 
adverted to. 


* See Mv, Giles’s speech, as reported in the Aurora newspaper* 
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‘‘From a desire,” writes he, “that the statements be 
fall, fair, calm, and argumentative, without asperity or 
anything more irritating in the comments that the nai ra- 
tion of facts, which expose unfounded charges and asser- 
tions, does itself produce, I have wished that the letter to 
Mr. Pinckney may he revised over and over again. Much 
depends upon it, as it relates to oui selves and in the eyes 
of the world, whatever may be the effect as it respects the 
governing powers of France.” 

The letter to Mr. Pinckney, with its accompanying 
documents, was laid before Congress on the 19th of 
January (1797), to be transmitted to that minister. “ The 
immediate object of his mission,” says 'W ashington in a 
special message, “ was to make that government such ex- 
planations^of the principles and conduct of oui own, as, by 
manifesting our good faith, might remove all jealousy and 
discontent, and maintain that haimony and good under- 
standing with the French Eepublic which it has been my 
consent solicitude to preserve. A government which 
required only a knowledge of the truth to justify its 
measures, could but be anxious to have this fully and 
frankly displayed.” 

In the month of February the votes taken at the recent 
election were opened and counted in Congress ; when Mr. 
Adams, having the highest number, was declared Piesi- 
dent, and Mr. Jefferson, having the next number, Vice- 
President ; their term of four years to commence on the 
4th of March next ensuing. 

Washington now began to count the days and hours that 
intervened between him and his retirement. On the day 
preceding it he writes to his old fellow-soldier and poli- 
tical coadjutor, Henry Knox : — “ To the wearied traveller, 
who sees a resting-place, and is bending his body to lean 
thereon, I now compare m 5 ’self , but to be suffered to do 
this in peace is too much to be endured by some. To 
misrepresent my motives, to reprobate my politics, and to 
weaken the confidence which has been leposed in my 
administration, are objects which cannot be relinquished 
by those who will be satisfied with nothing short of a 
change in our political system. The consolation, however, 
which results from conscious lectitude, and the approving 
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voicse of my country, unequivocally expressed by its repre- 
sentatives, deprive their sting of its poison, and place in 
the same point of view both the weakness and malignity 
of their efforts. 

“ Although the prospect of retirement is most grateful 
to my soul, and I have not a wish to mix again in the 
great world, or to partake in its politics, yet I am not 
without my regrets at parting with (perhaps never more 
to meet) the few intimates whom I love, and among these, 
be assured, you are one. * * * The remainder of my 

life, which in the course of nature cannot be long, will be 
occupied in rural amusements ; and though I shall seclude 
myself as much as possible from the noisy and busthng 
world, none would, more than myself, be regaled by the 
company of those I esteem, at Mount Vernon; joaore than 
twenty miles from which, after I arrive there, it is net 
likely that I shall ever be.” 

On the morning of the 3rd of March, the last day of his 
official career, Washington addressed a letter to the Secre- 
tary of State on the subject of the spurious letters, hereto- 
iore mentioned, ‘ first published by the British in 1776, 
and subsequently republished during his administration 
by some of his political enemies. He had suffered eveiy 
attack on his executive conduct to pass unnoticed while he 
remained in public life, but conceived it a justice due to 
his character solemnly to pronounce those letters a base 
forgery; and he desiied that the present letter might be 
“ deposited in the office of the Department of State, as a 
testimony to the truth to the present generation and tO' 
posterity.” 

On the same day he gave a kind of farewell dinner to 
the foreign ministers and their wives, Mr. and Mrs. Adams, 
Mr. Jefferson, and other conspicuous personages of both 
sexes. “ During the dinner much hilarity prevailed,” says 
Bishop White, who was present. When the cloth was re- 
moved Washington filled his glass : — “ Ladies and gentle- 
men,” said he, “ this is the last time I shall drink your 
health as a public man : I do it with sincerity, wishing you 
uU possible happiness.” 


* Life of Washington, vol. iii. 8vo. pp. 360, $61. 
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The gaiety of the company was checked in an instant ; 
all felt the importance of this leave-taking ; Mrs. Liston, 
the wife of the British minister, was so much affected that 
tears streamed down her cheeks. 

On the 4th of March an immense crowd had gathered 
ahont Congress Hall. At eleven o’clock Mr. Jefferson 
took the oath as Yice-President in the presence of the 
Senate ; and proceeded with that body to the Chamber of 
the House of Eepresentatives, which was densely crowded, 
many ladies occupying chairs ceded to them by members. 

After a time Wa&limgton entered amidst enthusiastic 
cheers and acclamations, and the waving of handkerchiefs, 
Mr. Adams soon followed, and was likewise well received, 
but not with like enthusiasm. Having taken the oath of 
office, Mr. Adams, in his inaugural address, spoke of his 
predecessor as one “who, by a long course of great actions, 
regulated by prudence, justice, temperance, and fortitude, 
had merited the gratitude of his fellow-citizens, commanded 
the highest praises of foreign nations, and secured im- 
mortal glory with posterity.” 

At the close of the ceremony, as Washington moved 
toward the door to retire, there was a lush from the 
gallery to the corridor that threatened the loss of hfe or 
limb, so eager were the throng to catch a last look of one 
who had so long been the object of public veneration. 
When Washington was in the street he waved his hat in 
return for the cheers of the multitude, his countenance 
radiant with benignity, his gray hairs streaming in the 
wind. The crowd followed him to his door ; there, turn- 
ing round, his countenance assumed a grave and almost 
melancholy expression, his eyes were bathed in tears, his 
emotions were too great for utterance, and only by gestures 
could he indicate his thanks and convey his farewell 
blessing.^ 

In the evening a splendid banquet was given to him by 
the principal inhabitants of Philadelphia in the Amphi- 
theatre, which was decorated with emblematical paintings. 
All the heads of departments, the foreign ministers, several 

* From personal recollections of 'William A. Duer, late President o 
Columbia College. 
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officers of tlie late army, and various persons of note, were 
present. Among the paintings, one represented the home 
of his heart, the home to which he was about to hasten — 
Mount Vernon, 


CHAPTER CXCVI. 

Washington at Mount Vemon — Influx of strange Faces — Lawrence 
Lewis — Miss Nelly Custis — Washington's Counsel m Love Matters 
— — ^ Romantic Episode — Return of Geoige Washington Lafayette. 

His official career being terminated, Washington set off 
for Mount Vemon, accompanied by Mrs. Washington, her 
grand-daughter Miss h^elly Custis, and Geoige Washington 
Lafayette, with his preceptors. 

Of the enthusiastic devotion manifested towards him 
wherever he passed, he takes the following brief and cha- 
racteristic notice . — “ The attentions we met with on our 
journey were very flattering, and to some, whose minds 
are di&rently formed from mine, would have been highly 
relished ; hut I avoided, in eveiy instance where I had 
any previous notice of the intention, and could l)y earnest 
entreaties prevail, all parade and escorts.’’ 

He is at length at Mount Vemon, that haven of repose 
to which he had so often turned a wishful eye thioughout 
his agitated and anxious life, and where he tiusted to pass 
quietly and serenely the remainder of his days. He finds 
himself, however, “in the situation of a new beginner; 
almost everything about him lequired conaideiable re- 
pairs, and a house is immediately to be built for the recep- 
tion and safe keeping of his military, civil, and private 
papei-s.” “In a word,” writes he, “I am alieady sur- 
lounded hy joiners, masons, and painters ; and such is my 
anxiety to be out of their hands, that I have scarcely a 
room to put a friend into, or to sit in myself, without the 
niuMC of hammers and the odoriferous scent of paint ” 

Still he is at Mount Vernon, and as the spring opens the 
ruiul beauties of the country exert their sweetening influ- 
ence. In a letter to his friend Oliver Wolcott, who, as 
Secretary of the Treasuiy, was still acting on “ the great 
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theatre/’ he adverts hut briefly to public affairs. “ Foi 
myself,” adds he, exultingly, “ having turned aside flora 
the broad walks of political into the narrow paths of pri- 
vate life, I shall leave it with those whose duty it is to 
consider subjects of this sort, and, as every good citizen 
ought to do, confoim to whatsoever the inling powers 
shall decide. To make and sell a little flour annually, to 
lepah houses going fast to luin, to build one for the secu- 
rity of my papers of a public nature, and to amuse my sell 
in agricultuial and ruial pursuits, will constitute employ- 
ment for the few years 1 have to lemain on this terre^rial 
globe. If, also, I could now and then meet the feiends I 
esteem, it would fill the measure and add zest to my 
enjoyments ; but, if ever this happens, it must be under 
my own vine and fig-tree, as I do not think it piobable 
that I shall go beyond twenty miles from them.” 

And again, to another friend he indulges in pleasant 
anticipations : — “ Eetired from noise myself, and the respon- 
sibility attached to public employment, my hours will 
glide smoothly on. My best wishes, however, for the 
prosperity of our country will always have the fiist place in 
my thoughts ; while to repair buildings and to cultivate 
my farms, which require close attention, will occupy the 
few years, perhaps days, I may be a sojourner here, as I 
am now in the sixty-fifth year of my peregrination through 
life.”^ 

A letter to his friend James M'Henry, Secretary-of* 
War, furnishes a picture of his every-day life. “ I am 
indebted to you,” writes he, “ for several unacknowledged 
letters ; but never mind that — go on as if you had answers. 
You are at the source of information, and can find many 
things to relate, while I have nothing to say that could 
either inform or amuse a Secretary-of-War in Philadelphia. 
I might tell him that I begm my diurnal couise with the 
sun , that, if my hirelings are not in their places at that 
time, I send them messages of sorrow for their indisposi- 
tion; that, having put these wheels in motion, I examine 
the state of things further ; that the more they are probed 
the deeper I find the woimds which my buildings have 

» Letter to Wm. Heath. Writings, ad. 199. 
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tained by an absence and neglect of eight years , that, by 
the time I have accomplished these matters, breakfast 
(a little after seven o’clock, about the time I presume you 
are taking leave of Mrs. M‘Henry) is ready; that, this 
being over, I mount my horse and ride around my farms, 
which employs me until it is time to dress for dinner, 
at which I rarely miss seeing strange faces, come, as they 
say, out of respect to me. Pray would not the word curi- 
osity answer as well? And how different this from having 
a few social friends at a cheerful board ! The usual time 
of sitting at table, a walk, and tea, bung me within the 
dawn of candle-light : previous to which, if not prevented 
by company, I resolve that, as soon as the glimmering 
taper supplies the place of the great luminary, I will retire 
to my writing-table and acknowledge the letters I have 
received , but when the lights are brought I feel tired and 
disinclined to engage in this work, conceiving that the 
next night will do as well. The next night comes, and 
with it the same causes for postponement, and so on. 
Having given you the history of a day, it wall serve for a 
year, and, I am persuaded, you will not require a second 
edition of it. But it may strike you that in this detail no 
mention is made of any portion of time allotted for reading. 
The remark would be just, for I have not looked into a 
book since I came home : nor shall I be able to do it until 
I have discharged my workmen ; probably not before the 
nights grow longer, when possibly I may be looking in 
Doomsday Book.” 

In his solitary rides about Mount Vernon and its wood- 
lands, fond and melancholy thoughts would occasionally 
sadden the landscape as his mind reverted to past times 
and early associates. In a letter to Mrs. S. Fairfax, now in 
England, he writes : — “ It is a matter of sore regret, when I 
cast my eyes towards Belvoir, which I often do, to reflect 
that the former inhabitants of it, with whom we lived 
in such harmony and friendship, no longer reside there, 
and the ruins only can be viewed as the mementoes of 
former pleasures.” 

The influx of strange ffices, alluded to in the letter to 
Mr. M'Henry, soon became overwhelming, and Wash- 
ington felt the neoessily of having some one at hand to 
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relieve him from a paii; of the self-imposed duties of Vir- 
ginia hospitality. 

With this view he bethought him of his nephew, Law- 
rence Lewis, the same who had gained favour wiiL him by 
volunteering in the Western expedition, and accompanying 
Geneial Knox as aide-de-camp. He accordingly addressed 
a letter to him, in which he writes . — ‘‘ Whenever it is con- 
venient to you to make this* place your home, I shall 
be glad to see you.^ * As both your aunt and I are 

in the decline of life, and regular in our habits, especially 
in our houis of rising and going to bed, I require some 
person (tit and propei^ to ease me of the trouble of enter- 
taining company, particularly of nights, as it is my inclina- 
tion to retire, (and unless prevented by very particular 
company I always do retire,) either to bed or to my study 
soon after candle-light. In taking those duties (which hos- 
pitality obliges one to bestow on company) off my hands, it 
would render me a very acceptable service.” ^ 

In consequence of this invitation, Lawrence thencefor- 
ward became an occasional inmate at Mount Veinon. The 
place at this time possessed attractions for gay as well as 
grave, and was often enlivened by young company. One 
great attraction was Miss Nelly Custis, Mrs. Washington’s 
grand-daughter, who, with her bi other George W. P. 
Oustis, had been adopted by the Geneial at their father’s 
death, when they were quite children, and brought up by 
him with the most affectionate care. He was fond of 
cshildren, especially girls ; as to boys, with all his spirit of 
command, he found them at times somewhat ungovernable. 
“ I can govern men,” would he say, “but I cannot govern 
boys.” Miss Nelly had grown up under the special eye of 
her grandmother, to whom she was devotedly attached, 
and who was particular in enforcing her observance of all 
her lessons, as well as instructing her in the arts of house- 
keeping. She was a great favourite with the General; 
whom, as we have before observed, she delighted with her 
gay whims and sprightly sallies, often overcoming his 
habitual gravity, and surprising him into a hearty laugh. 

She was now maturing into a lovely and attractive 
woman, and the attention she received began to awaken 
* MS. Letter. 
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some solicitude in tlie General’s mind. This is eyinced in 
a half-sportive letter of advice written to her during a tem- 
porary absence from Mount Yemon, when she was about to 
make her jdrst appearance at a ball at Georgetown. It is 
curious as a specimen of Washington’s counsel in love* 
matters. It would appear that Miss Nelly, to allay his 
solicitude, had already, in her correspondence, professed 
“a perfect apathy toward the youth of the present day, 
and a determination never to give herself a moment’s un- 
easiness on account of any of them.” Washington doubted 
the firmness and constancy of her resolves, “Men and 
women,” writes he, “feel the same inclination towards 
each other now that they always have done, and which they 
will continue to do, until theie is a new order of things; 
and you, as otheis have done, may find that the passions of 
your sex aie easier raised than allayed. Do not, theiefore, 
boast too soon, nor too strongly, of your insensibility, 
* * * Love is said to be an involuntaiy passion, and it 

is, therefoie, contended that it cannot be resisted. This is 
true in part only, for, like all things else, when nourished 
and supplied plentifully with aliment, it is rapid in its 
process ; but let these be withdrawn, and it may be stifled 
in its birth, or much stinted in its growth. * * * 

Although we cannot avoid Jirst impressions, we may 
assuredly place them under guard. ♦ * * When the 

file is beginning to kindle and your heart growing warm, 
piopound these questions to it. Who is this invader? 
Have I a competent knowledge of him ? Is he a man of 
good chaiacter^ A man of sense'-' — For, be assured, a sen- 
sible woman can never be happy with a fool. — What has 
been his walk in life ^ * Is his fortune sufficient 

to maintain me in the manner I have been accustomed to 
live, and as my sisters do live 7 And is he one to whom 
my friends can have no reasonable objection ? If all these 
intermgatories can be satisfactorily answered, there will 
remain but one more to be asked : that, however, is an 
important one. Have I sufficient ground to conclude that 
his affections ai'e engaged by me ? Without this the heart 
of sensibility will struggle agains'*' a passion that in not 
ifeciprocated.”^ 


^ MS. LetUr. 
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The sage counsels of Washington, and the susceptible 
feelings of Miss Nelly, were soon brought to the test by the 
residence of Lawrence Lewis at Mount Vernon. A strong 
attachment for her grew up on his part, or perhaps already 
existed, and was strengthened by daily intercourse. It 
was faYOuiably viewed by his xmcle. Whether it was 
fully reciprocated was uncertain. A formidable rival to 
Lewis appeared in the peison of young Carroll of Cairollton^ 
who had just returned from Ilurope, adorned with the 
graces of foreign tiavel, and whose suit was countenanced 
by Mrs. Washington. These were among the poetic days 
of Mount Vernon, when its halls echoed to the tread of 
lovers. They were halcyon days with Miss Nelly, as she 
herself declared in after years to a lady, from whom we 
have the story : — “ I was young and romantic then,” said 
she, “ and fond of wandering alone by moonlight in the 
woods of Mount Vernon. Grandmamma thought it wrong 
and unsafe, and scolded and coaxed me into a promise that 
1 would not wander in the woods again unaccompanied. But 
I was missing one evening, and was brought home from 
the interdicted woods to the drawing-room, wheie the 
Geneial was walking up and down with his hands behind 
him, as was his wont. Grandmamma, seated in her great 
arm-chair, opened a severe reproof.” 

Poor Miss Nelly was reminded of her promise, and taxed 
with her delinquency. She knew that she had done wrong 
— admitted her fault, and essayed no excuse ; but, when 
there was a slight pause, moved to retiie horn the room. 
She was just shutting the door when she overheard the 
General attempting, in a low voice, to intercede in hei; 
behalf. “My dear,” observed he, “I would say no more 
. — perhaps she was not alone.” 

His intercession stopped Miss Nelly in her retreat. She 
reopened the door, and advanced up to the General with a 
firm step. “ Sir,” said she, “ you bi ought me up to speak 
the truth, and when I told grandmamma I was alone, I 
hope you believed I was aloneJ’^ ^ 

The General made one of his most magnanimous bows. 
“ My child,” replied he, “ I beg your pardon.” 

We will anticipate dates, and observe that the lomantio 
episode of Miss Nelly Custis terminated to the General’s 
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satisfaction : she became the happy wife of Lawrence 
Lewis, as will be recorded in a future page. 

Early in the autumn Washington had been relieved 
from his constant solicitude about the fortunes of Lafayette. 
Letters received by George W. Lafayette, from friends in 
Hamhuig, infoimed the youth that his father and family 
had been liberated from Olmutz, and weie on their way 
to Paris, with the intention of embarking for America. 
George was disposed to sail for France immediately, eager 
to embrace his paients and sisters in the fiist moments ot 
their release. Washington uiged him to defer his depar- 
ture until he should rece' 7e letters from the prisoners 
themselves, lest they should cross the ocean in diffeient 
directions at the same time, and pass each other, which 
would be a gieat shock to both paities. George, however, 
was not to be persuaded, and “ I could not withhold my 
assent,” writes Washington, “to the gratification of his 
wishes, to fiy to the arms of those whom he holds most dear.” 

Geoige and his tutor, Mr. Frestel, sailed from New York 
on the 26th of October. Washington writes from Mount 
Yemen to Lafayette: — “This letter, I hope and expect, 
will he piesented to you hy your son, who is highly 
deserving of such parents as you and your amiable lady. 

* “ He can relate, much better than I can describe, my 
participation in your sufferings, my solicitude for your i elief, 
the measures I adopted, though ineffectual, to facilitate 
your libeiation from an unjust and cmel imprisonment, 
and the joy I expeiienced at the news of its accomplish- 
ment, I shall hasten, theiefore, to congiatulate you — and 
be assured that no one can do it with more cordiality, with 
more sincerity, or with greater affection— on the restoration 
of that liberty which every act of your life entitles you to 
the enjoyment of; and I hope I may add, to the uninter- 
rupted possession of your estates, and the confidence of 
your country.” 

The account which George W. Lafayette had received of 
the liberation of the prisoners of Olmutz was premature. 
It did not take place until the 19th of September, nor was 
it until in the following month of February that the happy 
meeting took place between George and his family, whom 
he found residing in the chUteau of a relative in Holstein. 
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CHAPTEE CXCVn. 

Parting Address of the French Directory to Mr. Monroe — The ne\ii 
Amencan Minister ordered to leave the Republic — Congress con- 
vened — Measures of Defence recommended — Washington's Concern 
— Appointment of thiee Envoys Extraordinary — Doubts then* Suc- 
cess — Hears of an old Companion m Arms — The three Munster s 
and Talleyrand - - Their degiadmg Treatment — Threatened War with 
Prance — Washmgton appomted Oommander-m-Chief — Arranges fo* 
three Major-Generals — Knox aggrieved. 

Washington had been brrfc a few months at Motmt Vernon, 
when he received intelligence that his successor in office 
had issued a proclamation for a special session of Congress. 
He was not long in doubt as to its object. The French 
government had declared, on the recall of Mr. Monroe, that 
it would not receive any new minister plenipotentiary from 
the United States until that power should have redressed 
the grievances of which the Eepublic had complained. 
W^hen Ml. Monroe had his audience of leave, Mr. Barras, 
the president of the Directory, addressed him in teims 
complimentary to himself, but insulting to his country. 
“ The French Eepublic hopes,” said he, “ that the suc- 
cessors of Columbus, of Ealeigh, and of Penn, ever proud 
of their liberty, will never forget that they owe it to 
France. * * * In their wisdom they will weigh the 

magnanimons benevolence of the French people with the 
artful caresses of peifidious designers, who meditate to 
diaw them back to their ancient slavery. Assure, M!r. 
Minister, the good American people that, like them, we 
adore liberty ; that they will always have our esteem, and 
that they will find in the Fiench people the republican 
generosity which knows how to accord peace, as it knows 
how to make its sovereignty respected. 

<‘As to you, Mr. Minister Plenipotentiaiy, you have 
fought for the principles, you have known the true in- 
terests of your country. Depart with our regrets* We 
give up, in you, a representative of Ameiica, and we re^n 
the remembrance of the citizen whose personal qualities 
honour that title.” 

A few days afterwards, when Mr. Charles Cotesworth 
Pinckney presented himself as successor to Mr* Monroej 

5 N 
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the Directory refused to receive him, and followed up the 
indignity by ordering him to leave the territories of the 
republic. Its next step was to declare applicable to 
American ships the rules in regard to neutrals contained 
in the treaty which Washington had signed with England. 

It was in view of these facts and of the captures of Ameri- 
can vessels by Erench ciuisers, that President Adams had 
issued a proclamation to convene Congress on the 15th of 
May. In his opening speech he adverted especially to 
what had fallen from Mr. Bairas in Monioe’s audience of 
leave. “ The speech of the President,” said he, “ discloses 
sentiments more alarming than the refusal of a minister, 
because more dai^erous to our independence and union ; 
and, at the same time, studiously marked with indignities 
towards the government of the United States. It evinces 
■a disposition to separate the people from theii government ; 
to persuade them that they have different affections, prin- 
ciples, and interests from those of their fellow-citizens 
whom they themselves have chosen to manage their com- 
mon concerns, and thus to produce divisions fatal to our 
peace. Such attempts ought to be repelled with a decision 
which shall convince France and the world, that we are 
not a degraded people, humiliated under a colonial spirit 
of fear, and sense of infeiiority, fitted to be the miserable 
instrument of foreign influence, and regardless of national 
honour, character, and interest.” 

Still he announced his intention to institute a fiesh at- 
tempt, by negotiation, to effect an amicable adjustment of 
differences, on terms compatible with the rights, duties, 
interests, and honour of the nation , but in the mean time 
he recommended to Congi'ess to provide effectual measures 
of defence. 

Though personally retired from public life, Washington 
was too sincere a patriot to be indifferent to public affairs, 
and felt acutely the unfriendly acts of the French Govern- 
ment, so repugnant to our rights and dignity. “ The Pre- 
sident’s speech,” writes he, “ will, I conceive, draw forth, 
mediately or immediately, an expression of the public mind; 
and as it is the right of the people that this should be car- 
ried into effect, their sentiments ought to be uneq^uivocally 
known, that the principles on which the government has 
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acted, and whicli, from the President’s speech, are likely to 
be continued, may either be changed, or the opposition 
that is endeavouring to embanaijs every measxire of the ex- 
ecutive, may meet effectual discountenance. Things can- 
not and ought not to remain any longer in their present 
disagreeable state. Not should the idea that the govern- 
ment and the people have different views be suffered any 
longer to prevail at home or abioad ; for it is not only in- 
jurious to us, but disgraceful also, tliat a government con- 
stituted as ours is, should be administered contrary to their 
interest, if the fact be so.” ^ 

In pursuance of the policy announced by Mr. Adams, 
three envoys extraordinary were appointed to the French 
Eepublic, viz. Charles Cotes worth Pinckney, John Marshall 
and Elbridge Gerry : the two former federalists, the latter 
a democrat The object of their mission, according to the 
President, was ‘‘ to dissipate umbrages, remove prejudices, 
rectify errors, and adjust all differences by a treaty between 
the two powers.” 

Washington doubted an adjustment of the differences. 

Candour,” said he, “ is not a more conspicuous trait in the 
character of governments than it is of individuals. It is 
hardly to be expected, then, that the Directory of France 
wiU acknowledge its errors and tread back its steps imme- 
diately. This would announce at once, that there has been 
precipitancy and injustice in the measures they have pur- 
sued ; or that they were incapable of judging, and had been 
deceived by false appearances.” 

About this time he received a pamphlet on the ‘ Military 
and Political Situation of France.’ It was sent to him by 
the author, General Dumas, who, in the time of our revo- 
lution, had been an officer in the army of the Count de 
Bochambeau. “ Your Excellency,” writes Dumas, “wiH 
observe in it (the pamphlet) the effect of your lessons.” 
Then, speaking of his old military chief, — “ General Eoch- 
ambeau,” adds he, “ is still at his country seat near V end6me. 
He enjoys there tolerably good health considering his great 
age, and reckons, as well as his military family, amongst 
his most dear and glorious remembrances, that of the time 
we had the honour to serve under your command.” 

1 Jjetter Thomas Pmchney. Wntmgs, 3 d. 202. 
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Some time iiad elapsed since Washington nad heard of 
his old companion in arms, who had experienced some of 
the melo-dramatic vicissitudes of the French re-volution. 
After the arrest of the king he had taken anew the oath of 
the constitution, and commanded the army of the north, 
having again received the baton of field-marshal. Thwarted 
in his plans by the minister of war, he had resigned and 
retired to his estate near Vendome, but, during the time 
of terror, had been ariested, conducted to Pans, thrown 
into the conciergene, and condemned to death. When the 
car came to convey a number of the victims to the guillo- 
tine, he was about to mount it, but the executioner, seeing 
it full, thrust him back. “ Stand back, old marshal,” cried 
he, roughly, “your turn will come by and bye.” (Eetiie 
toi, vieux mar4chal, ton tour viendra plus tard.) A sudden 
change in political afEairs saved his life, and enabled him to 
return to his home near Venddme, where he now resided. 

In a reply to Dumas, which Washington forwarded by 
the minister plenipotentiary about to depart for France, h6 
sent his cordial remembrances to de Eochambeau.^ 

The three ministers met in Paris on the 4th of Octobei 
(1797), but were approached by Talleyrand and his agents 
in a manner which demonstrated that the avenue to justice 
could only be opened by gold. Their official report ® reveals 
the whole of this dishonourable intrigue. It states that 
Mr. Pinckney received a visit from Mr. Bellami, the secret 
agent of Mr. Talleyrand, who assured him that Citizen 
Talleyrand had the highest esteem for America and the citi- 
zens of the United States, and was most anxious for their 
reconciliation with France. With that view some of the 
most offensive passages in the speech of President Adams 
(in May 1797) must be expunged, and a douceur of two 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars put at the disposal of 

1 The worthy de Rochambeau survived the storms of the Revolu- 
tion. In 1803 be was presented to Napoleon, who, pointmg to BertMer 
and other generals who had once served under his orders, said,— 
“ Marshal, behold your scholars.” ** The scholars have surpassed 
their master,*^ replied the modest veteran. 

In the following year he received the cross of grand officer of the 
Legion of Honour, and a marshal’s pension. He died, full of years and 
honours, in 1807, 

American State Papers, vols. iii. and 'v. 
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Mr. Talleyrand for tlie use of the Directory, and a lai^e 
loan made by America to France. 

On the 20th of October the same subject was resumed 
in the apartments of the plenipotentiary ; and on this occa- 
sion, beside the secret agent, an intimate friend of Talley- 
rand Tsas present. The expunging of the passages in the 
President’s speech was again insisted on, and it was added 
that, after that, money was the principal object. “ We 
must have money — a great deal of money !” were his words. 

At a thud conference, October 21st, the sum was fixed 
at 32,000,000 francs (6,400,000 dollars), as a loan secured 
on the Dutch cont)%utions^ and 250,000 dollars in the form ot 
a douceur to the Directory. 

At a subsequent meetmg, October 27th, the same secret 
agent said, — “ Gentlemen, you mistake the point ; you say no- 
thing of the money you are to give — you make no offer of money — 
on that point you are not eocpliaty “ We are explicit enough,” 
replied the American envoys. “We will not give you one 
farthing; and, before coming here, we should have thought 
such an offer as you now propose would have been regarded 
as a mortal insult.” 

On this indignant reply, the wily agent intimated that if 
they would only pay, by way of fees, just as they would to 
a lawyer who should plead their cause, the sum reqimed 
for the private use of the Directory, they might remain at 
Paris until they should receive faither orders from America 
as to the loan required for government.^ 

Being inaccessible to any such disgraceful and degrading 
propositions, the envoys remained several months in Paris 
unaccredited, and finally returned at separate times, with- 
out an official discussion of the object of their^mission.® 

During this residence of the envoys in Palis, the 
Diiectory, believing the people of the United States would 
not sustain their govermment in a war against Fi*ance, 
proceeded to enact a law subjecting to capture and con- 
demnation neutral vessels and their cargoes, if any 

1 See Life of Talleyrand, by the Rev. Charles K. McHarg, pp. 161, 
162. 

2 Marshall left France, April 16th, 1798, Gerry on the 26th of July. 
Pinckney, detained by the illness of his daughter, did not airive in the 
United States until early in October. 
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portion of the latter was of British fabric or produce, 
although the entire property might belong to neutrals. As 
the United States weie at this time the great neutral 
earners of the world, this iniquitous decree struck at a 
vital point in their maritime power.* 

When this act and the degrading treatment of ithe 
American envoys became known, the spint of the nation 
was aroused, and war with France seemed inevitable. 

The crisis was at once brought to Washington’s own 
door. “ You ought to be awaie,” writes Hamilton to him, 
May 19th, “that in the event of an open rupture with 
France, the public voice will again call you to command 
the armies of your country; and though all who are 
attached to you will, from attachment as well as public 
considerations, deplore an occasion which should once 
more tear you from that repose to which you have so good 
a right, yet it is the opinion of all those with whom I 
converse, that you will be compelled to make the sacrifice 
All your past labours may demand, to give them efficacy 
this farther, this very great sacrifice.” 

The government was resolved upon vigorous measures. 
Congress, on the 28th of May, authorised Mr. Adams to 
enlist ten thousand men as a provisional army, to be called 
by him into actual service in case of hostilities. 

Adams was perplexed by the belligerent duties thus 
suddenly devolved upon him. How should he proceed 
in forming an army ? Should he call on all the old generals 
who had figured in the revolution, or appoint a young set ? 
Military tactics were changed, and a new kind of enemy 
was to be met. “ If the French come here,” said he, “we 
will have to march with a quick step and attack, for in 
that way only they are said to be vulnerable.” 

These and other questions he propounded to Washington 
by letter on the 22nd of June. ‘‘ I must tax you some- 
times for advice,” writes he. “ We must have your name, 
if you will in any case permit us to use it. There will be 
more efficacy in it than in many an army.” 

And McHenry, the Secretary of War, writes, about the 
same time : — “ You see how ihe storm thickens, and that 


1 HcHarg’s Life of Tallayrand, p. 160. 
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our vessel will soon require its ancient pilot. Will you — 
may we flatter ourselves, that, in a crisis so awful and 
important, you will — accept the command of all our 
armies ^ I hope you will, because you alone can unite all 
hearts and all hands, if it is possible that they can be 
united.’’ 

In a reply to the President’s letter, Washington wiites, 
on the 4th of July : — “ At the epoch of my retirement, an 
invasion of these States by any European power, or even 
the probability of such an event happening in my days, 
was so far fiom being contemplated by me, that I had no 
conception that that or any other occurrence would arise in 
so short a period, which could turn my eyes from the 
shade of Mount Vernon. * * * In case of actual tnvasion, 
by a formidable force, I certainly should not entrench 
myself under the cover of age and retirement, if my 
services should be required by my country to assist in 
repelling it.” 

And in his reply of the same date, to the Secretary-of« 
War, he writes : — “ I see, as you do, that clouds are gather- 
ing, and that a storm may ensue ; and I find, too, from a 
variety of hints, that my quiet, under these circumstances, 
does not promise to be ot long continuance. 

:ic ’tc 9|> 9|| 

“ As my whole life has been dedicated to my country in 
one shape or another, fur the poor remains of it, it is not 
an object to contend for ease and quiet, when all that is 
valuable is at stake, — ^further than to be satisfied that the 
sacrifice I should make of these is acceptable and de&ired 
by my country.” 

Before these letters were despatched, he had already 
been nominated to the Senate (July 3rd) commander- 
in-chief of all the armies raised or to be raised. His 
nomination was unanimously confirmed on the following 
day, and it was determined that the Secretary-of-War 
should be the beaier of the commission to Mount Vernon, 
accompanied by a letter from the President. “ The reasons 
and motives,” writes Mr, Adams in his instructions to the 
Secretary, “which prevailed with me to venture upon 
such a step as the nomination of this gi*eat and illustrious 
character, whose voluntary resignation alone occasioned 
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my introduction to the office I now hold, weie too 
numerous to be detailed in this letter, and are too obvious 
and important to escape the observation of any part of 
America or Europe. But, as it is a movement of great 
delicacy, it will require all your addiess to communicate 
the subject in a manner that shall be unoffensive to his 
feelings, and consistent with all the respect that is due 
fiom me to him. 

“ If the General should decline the appointment, all the 
world will be silent, and respectfully assent. If he should 
accept it, all the world, except the enemies of this country, 
will rejoice.” 

Mr. McHenry was instructed to consult Washington 
upon the oiganization of the aimy, and upon everything 
relating to it. He was the bearer also of a letter from 
Hamilton. “I use the liberty,” writes he, ‘‘which my 
attachment to you and to the public authorizes, to offer 
yon my opinion, that you should not decline the appoint- 
ment. It is evident that the public satisfaction at it is 
lively and universal. It is not to be doubted that the 
circumstances will give an additional spnng to the public 
mind, will tend much to unite, and will facilitate the 
measures which the conjuncture requnes.” 

It was with a heavy heart that Washington found his 
dream of repose once more interrupted; but his stiong 
fidelity to duty would not permit him to hesitate. He 
accepted the commission, however, with the condition that 
he should not be called into the field until the aimy was in 
a situation to require his piosenoe, or it should become 
indispensable by tbe urgency of circumstances. 

“In makmg this leservation,” added he, in his letter to 
the President, “ I beg it to be undei stood that I do not 
mean to withhold any assistance to arrange and organize 
the army, which you may think I can afford. I take the 
liberty, also, to mention that I must decline having my 
acceptance considei ed as drawing after it any immediate 
chaige upon the public; or that I can receive anyomolu- 
ments annexed to the appointment before entering into a 
situation to incur expense.” 

He made another reservation, through the Secretai'y-of- 
War, but did not think proper to embody it in his public 
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letter of acceptance, as that would be communicated to Lie 
Senate, which was, that the principal officers in the line 
and of the staff should be such as he could place con- 
fidence in. 

As to the question which had perplexed Mr. Adams, 
whether, in forming the army, to call on all the old 
generals or appoint a new set, Washington’s idea was that, 
as the aimies about to be raised were commencing cb noio, 
the Piesident had the right to make officers of citizens or 
soldiers at his discretion, availing himself of the best aid 
the country affoided. That no officer of the old aimy, 
disbanded fourteen years befoie, could expect^ much less 
claim, an appointment on any other ground than superior 
experience, brilliant exploits, and general celebrity founded 
on merit. 

It was with such views that, in the arrangements made 
by him with the Secretary-of-War, the three Major- 
Generals stood, — Hamilton, who was to be Inspector- 
General; Charles Cotesworth Pinckney (not yet letumed 
fiom Europe) , and Knox . in which order he wished their 
commissions to be dated. The appointment of Hamilton 
as second in command was desired by the public, on 
account of his distinguished ability, energy, and fidelity. 
Pickering, in recommending it, writes: — “The enemy 
whom we are now preparing to encounter, veterans in 
arms, led by able and active officers, and accustomed to 
victory, must be met by the best blood, talents, energ3% 
and experience, that our country can produce.” Washing- 
ton, speaking of him to the President, says : — “ Although 
Colonel Hamilton has never acted in the character of a 
geneial officer, yet his opportunities, as the principal and 
most confidential aid of the commander-in-chief, afforded 
him the means of viewing everything on a larger scale 
than those whose attention was confined to divisions or 
brigades, who know nothing of the correspondences of the 
commander-in-chief, or of the various orders to, or tran- 
sanctions with, the general staff of the army. These 
advantages, and his having served with usefulness in the 
old Congress, in the geneml convention, and having filled 
one of the most important departments of government, 
with acknowledged abilities and integrity, have placed 
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him on high gronnd, and made him a conspicuous character 
in the United States and in Europe. * . . * * 

“ By some he is considered an ambitious man, and, 
therefore, a dangerous one. That he is ambitious, I shall 
readily grant, but it is of that laudable kind which 
prompts a man to excel in whatever he takes in hand. ^ He 
is enterprising, quick in his perceptions, and his judg- 
ment intuitively gieat-^qualities essential to a military 
character.” 

Charles Cotesworth Pinckney was placed next in rank, 
not solely on account of his military qualifications, which 
were great, but of his populaiity and influence in the 
Southern States, wheie his connections were numerous 
and powerful . it being apprehended that, if the Erench 
intended an invasion in force, their operations would 
commence south of Maryland ; in which case it would be 
all-impoitant to embark General Pinckney and his connec- 
tions heartily in the active scenes that would follow. 

By this arrangement, Hamilton and Pinckney took pre- 
cedence of Knox, an officer whom Washington declared he 
loved and esteemed ; but he trusted the exigencies of the 
case would reconcile the latter to the position assigned to 
him. Viewing things in this light,” writes he to Knox, 
July 16th, “ I would fain hope, as we are forming an army 
anew — which aimy, if needful at all, is to fight for eveiy- 
thing which ought to be dear and sacred to freemen— that 
former rank will be forgotten, and, among the fit and 
chosen characters, the only contention will be who shall 
be foremost in zeal at this crisis to serve his country, in 
whatever situation circumstances may place him.” 

The reply of Knox, written in the glow of the moment, 
bespoke how deeply his waim impulsive feelings were 
wounded. “ I yesterday received your favour,” wiites he, 
“ which I opened with all the delightful sensations of 
affection which I always before experienced upon the 
receipt of your letters. But I found, on its perusal, a 
striking instance of that vicissitude of human affairs and 
friendships which you so justly describe. I read it with 
astonishment, which, however, subsided in the reflection 
that few men knew themselves, and therefore that, for 
more than twenty years, I have been acting under a 
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perfect delusion. Conscious myself of entertaining for 
yon a sincere, active, and invariable Mendsliip, I easily 
believed it was reciprocal Nay, more: I flattered my- 
self with your esteem and respect in a militaiy point of 
view. But I find that others, greatly my juniors in rank, 
have been, upon a scale of comparison, preferred before 
me. Of this, perhaps, the world may also concur with you 
that I have no just reason to complain. But every intelli- 
gent and just principle of society required, either that I 
should have been previously consulted in an arrangement 
in which my feelmgs and happiness have been so much 
wounded, or that I should not have been dragged forth to 
public view at all, to make the comparison so oonspicu- 
oubly odious.” 

After continuing in an expostulatory vein, followed by 
his own views of the probable course of invasion, he adds, 
toward the close of his letter, — “ I have received no other 
notification of an appointment than what the newspapers 
announce. When it shall please the Secretaiy-of-War to 
give me the information, I snail endeavour to make him a 
suitable answer. At present, I do not perceive how it can 
possibly be to any other purport than in the negative.” 

In conclusion, he writes : — “ In whatever situation I 
shall be, I shall always remember with pleasure and 
gratitude the friendship and confidence with which you 
have heretofore honoured me. 

“ I am, with the highest attachment, &c,” 

Washington was pained in the extreme at the view 
taken by General Knox of the arrangement, and at the 
wound which it had evidently given to his feelings and 
his pride. Tn a letter to the President (26th Sept.) be 
^tes , — “ With respect to General Knox, I can say with 
truth, there is no man in the United States with whom I 
have been in habits of greater intimacy, no one whom I 
have loved more sincerely, nor any for whom I have had a 
greater friendship. But esteem, love, and friendship can 
have no influence on my mind, when I conceive that the 
subjugation of our government and independence are the 
objects aimed at by the enemies of cur peace, and when 
possibly our all is at stake.” 

In reply to Knox, Washington, although he thought the 
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reasons assigned in his previous letter ought to have been 
sufficiently explanatory of his motives, went into long 
details of the circumstances under which the military 
appointments had been made, and the important considera- 
tions which dictated them; and showing that it was 
impossible for him to consult Knox pieviously to the 
nomination of the general officers. 

“ I do not know,’’ writes he, “ that these explanations 
will afford you any satisfaction or produce any change in 
your doteimination, but it was just to myself to make 
them. If there has been any management in the business, 
it has been concealed from me. I have had no agency 
therein, nor have I conceived a thought on the subj’ect 
that has not been disclosed to you with the utmost sin- 
cerity and frankness of heart. And now, notwithstanding 
the insinuations, which are implied in your letter, of the 
vicissitudes of friendship and the inconstancy of mine, I 
will pronounce with decision, that it ever has been, and, 
notwithstanding the unkindness of the charge, ever will 
be, for aught 1 know to the contrary, warm and sincere.” - 

The genial heart of Knox was somewhat soothed and 
mollified by the “ welcome and much esteemed letter of 
Washington, in which,” said he, “ I recognise fully all the 
substantial friendship and kindness which I have inva- 
riably experienced from you.” Still he was tenacious of 
the point of precedence, and unwilling to serve in a capa* 
city which would compromise his pride. “ If an invasion 
shall take place,” writes he, “ I shall deeply regret all 
circumstances which would insuperably bar my having an 
active command in the field. But if such a measure should 
be my destiny, I shall fervently petition to serve as one of 
your aides-de-camp, which, with permission, I shall do 
with all the cordial devotion and affection of which my 
soul is capable.” 

On the 18th of October Washington learnt through the 
Gazettes of the safe arrival of Geneial Pinckney at New 
York, and was anxious lest there should be a second pait 
of the difficulty created by General Knox. On the 21st 
he writes again to Knox, reiterating his wish to have him 
IT. the augmented corps a major-general. 

“We diall have either no war^ or a sev^e contest witli 
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France ; in either case, if yon will allow me to express my 
opinion, this is the most eligible time for you to come for- 
ward. In the first case, to assist with your counsel and aid' 
in naaking judicious provisions and arrangements to avert 
it ; in the other case, to share in the glory of defending 
your country, and, by makii^ all secondary objects yield 
to that gieat and primary object, display a mind superior 
to embarrassing punctilios at so critical a moment as the 
present. 

“After having expressed these sentiments with the 
frankness of undisguised friendship, it is hardly necessary 
to add, that, if you should finally decline the appointment 
of Major-General, there is none to whom I would give a 
more decided preference as an aide-de-camp, the offer of 
which is highly fiatteimg, honourable, and giateful to my 
feelings, and for which I entertain a high sense. But, my 
dear General Knox, and here again I repeat to you, in the 
language of candour and friendship, examine well youi 
own mind upon this subject. Do not unite yourself to the 
suite of a man whom you may consider as the primaiy 
cause of what you call a degradation, with unpleasant sen- 
» sations. This, while it is gnawing upon you, would, if I 
should come to the knowledge of it, make me unhappy 
as my first wish would be that my military family, and 
the whole army, should consider themselves a band of 
brothers, willing and ready to die for each other.” 

Before Knox could have received this letter, he had, on 
the 23rd of October, written to the Secretaiy-of-War, de- 
clining to serve under Hamilton and Pinckney, on the 
principle that “ no officer can consent to his own degrada- 
tion by serving in an inferior station.” General Pinckney, 
on the contiary, cheerfully accepted his appointment, 
although placed under Hamilton, who had been of inferior 
rank to biTTi in the last war. It was with the greatest 
pleasure he had seen that officer’s name at the head of the 
list of major-generals, and applauded the discernment 
which had placed him there. He regretted that General 
Knox had declined his appointment, and that his feelings 
should be hurt by being out-ranked. “ If the authority,” 
adds he, “ which appointed me to the rank of second major 
in the army, will review the arrang^ent, and place 
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General Knox before me, I will neither quit the servict 
nor be dissatisfied.” * 


CHAPTEE CXCVin. 

Washington taxed anew with the Cares of Office — Correspondence 
with Lafayette — A Marriage at Mount Vernon — Appointment of a 
Minister to the French Republic — Washington’s Surprise — His 
Activity on his Estate — Political Anxieties — Concern about the 
Army. 

Eaely in November (1798) Washington left his retirement 
and repaired to Philadelphia, at the earnest request of the 
Secretary-of-War, to meet that public functionary and 
Major-Generals Hamilton and Pinckney, and make arrange- 
ments respecting the forces about to be raised. The 
Secretary had prepared a series of questions for their con- 
sideration, and others were suggested by Washington, all 
bearing upon the organization of the provisional army. 
Upon mese Washington and the two Major-Generals were 
closely engaged for nearly five weeks, at great incon- 
venience and in a most inclement season. The result of 
their deliberations was reduced to form, and communicated 
to the Secretary in two letters drafted by Hamilton, and 
signed by the Commander-in-chief. Not the least irksome 
of Washington’s task, in his present position, was to wade 
through volumes of applications and recommendations for 
military appointments . a task which he performed with 
extreme assiduity, anxious to avoid the influence of favoni 
or prejudice, and sensitively alive to the evil of improper 
selections. 

As it was a part of the plan on which he had accepted 
the command of the army to decline the occupations of the 
office until circumstances should require his presence in 
the field, and as the season and weather rendered him im- 
patient to leave Philadelphia, he gave the Secretaiy-of- 
War his views and plans for the charge and direction oi 
military affairs, and then set out once more for Mount 
Vernon. The cares and concerns of office, however, fol 

* Letter to the Secretary of War. 
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lowed him to his retreat. “It is not the time nor the 
attention only,” writes he, “ which the public duties I am 
engaged in require, but their bringing upon me applicants, 
reoommenders of applicants, and seekers of information — 
none of whom, peihaps, aie my acquaintances — with their 
servants and horses to aid in the consumption of my forage, 
and, what to me is more valuable, my time, that I most 
regal d; for a man in the country, nine miles from any 
house of entertainment, is differently situated from one in 
a city, where none of these inconveniences are felt.” 

In a letter, recently received from Lafayette, the latter 
spoke feelingly of ihe pleasure he experienced in con- 
versing incessantly with his son George about Mount 
Vernon, its dear and venerated inhabitants; Of the tender 
obligations, so profoundly felt, which he and his son had 
contracted towards him who had become a father to both. 

In the conclusion of his letter, Lafayette writes that, 
ftom the information he had received, he was fully per- 
suaded that the French Directory desired to be at peace 
with the (Jnited States, “The aristooratical party,” adds 
he, “whose hatred of America dates fiom the commence- 
* ment of the European revolution, and the English govern 
xnent — which, since the Declaration of Independence, have 
forgotten and forgiven nothing — will rejoice, I know, at the 
prospect of a rupture between two nations heretofore united 
in the cause of liberty, and will endeavour, by aU the 
means in their power, to precipitate us into a war. * * * 
But you are there, my dear General, independent of all 
parties, venerated by all ; and if, as I ho]pe, your informa- 
tion lead you to judge favourably of the disposition of the 
French government, your influence ought to prevent the 
breach from widening, and should insure a noble and 
durable reconciliation.” 

In his reply, Dec. 25th, Washington says:— “You have 
expressed a wish worthy of the benevolence of your heart, 
that I would exert all my endeavours to avert the cala 
mitous effects of a rupture between our countries. Believe 
me my dear friend, that no man can deprecate an event of 
tbifl sort more than I should. * * * You add, in another 
place, that the Executive Directory are disposed to ^ 
iocommodation of all differenjes. If they aie sincere in 
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this declaration, let them evidence it by actions ; for words, 
unaccompanied therewith, will not be much regaided now. 
I would pledge myself that the government and people of 
the United States will meet them heart and hand at a fair 
negotiation , having no wish more ardent than to live in 
peace with all the world, provided they are suffered to 
lemain undisturbed in their just rights ” 

“ Of the politics of Europe,” adds he, in another part of 
his lettei, “I shall express no opinion, nor make any in- 
quiiy who is right or who is wrong. I wish well to all 
nations and to all men. My politics are plain and simple. 
I think every nation has a light to establish that form of 
government under which it conceives it may live most 
happy — provided it infringes no right, or is not dangerous 
to others; and that no governments ought to interfere 
with the internal concerns of another, except for the secu- 
rity of what is due to themselves.” 

Washington’s national pride, however, had been deeply 
wounded by the indignities inflicted on his country by the 
French, and he doubted the propriety of entering into any 
fresh negotiations with them, unless overtures should be 
made on their part. As to any symptoms of an accommo- 
dation they might at present evince, he ascribed them to 
the military measures adopted by the United States, and 
thought those measures ought not to be relaxed. 

We have spoken in a preceding chapter of a love affair 
growing up at Mount Yemon between Washington’s ne- 
phew, Lawienoe Lewis, and Miss Nelly Custis. The parties 
had since become engaged, to the General’s great satisfac- 
tion, and their nuptials were celebrated at Mount Yemon 
on his biitbday, the 22nd of February, 1799. Lawrence 
had recently received the commission of Major of cavalry 
in the new army which was forming; and Washington 
made arrangements for settling the newly-married couple 
near him on a part of the Mount Yemon lands, which he 
had designated in his will to be bequeathed to Miss Nelly, 

As the year opened, Washington continued to corre- 
spond with the Secretary-of-W ar and General Hamilton on 
the affairs of the provisional army. The recruiting business 
went on slowly, with interruptions, and there was delay in 
furnishing commissions to the office**? who had b'een ap- 
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pointed. Washington, who was not in the secrets of the 
cabinet, was at a loss to account for this apparent toi*por. 
“If the augmented force,” writes he to Hamilton, “was 
not intended as an m terrorem measure, the delay in re- 
cruiting it is unaccountable, and baffles all conjecture on 
reasonable grounds.” 

The fact was, that the military measures taken in Ame- 
rica had really produced an effect on French policy. Efforts 
had been made by M. Talleyrand, tbrough uno&cial per- 
sons, to induce an amicable overture on the part of the 
United States. At length that wily minister had written 
to the French Secretary of Legation at the Hague, M. 
Pichon, intimating that whatever plenipotentiary the 
United States might send to France to put an end to the 
existing differences between the two countries, woTild be 
undoubtedly i-eceived with the respect due to the repre- 
sentative of a free, independent, and powerful nation. 
M. Pichon communicated a copy of this letter to Mr. 
William Vans Murray, the American minister in Holland, 
yrh.0 forthwith transmitted it to his government. Mr. 
Adams caught at the chance for an extrication from his 
belligerent difficulties, and laid this letter before the Senate 
on the 18th of February, at the same time nominating 
Mr. Murray to be minister plenipotentiary to the French 
Eepublic. 

Washington expressed his extreme surprise when the 
news of this unexpected event reached him. “But far, 
very far indeed,” writes he, “was that surprise short oi 
what I experienced the next day, when, hy a very intelli- 
gent gentleman immediately from Philadelphia, I was in- 
formed that there had been no direct overture from the 
government of France to that of the United States for a 
negotiation : on the contrary, that M. Talleyrand was 
playing the same loose and roundabout game he had at- 
tempted the year before with our envoys ; and which, as in 
that case, might mean anything or nothing, as would sub 
serve his purposes best.” 

Before the senate decided on the nomination of Mr, 
Murray, two other persons were associated with him in 
the mission, namely, Oliver Ellsworth and Patrick Hem^ 
The three envoys being confirmed, Mr. Murray was in 

5 0 
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stnicted by letter to infoim tbe Tiench Minister of Foreign 
Affairs of tbe fact ; but to apprise him that bis associate 
envoys would not embark for Europe until tbe Directory 
had given assurance, through their Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, that those envoys would be received in proper 
form and treated with on terms of equality, Mr. Mimay 
was diiected at the same time to have no further informal 
communications with any French agent. 

Mr. Henry declined to accept his appointment on account 
of ill health, and Mr. W illiam Eichardson Davie was ulti- 
mately substituted for him. 

Throughout succeeding months Washington continued 
to superintend from a distance the concerns of the army, 
as his ample and minute correspondence manifests ; and 
he was at the same time earnestly endeavouring to bring 
the affairs of his rural domain into order. A sixteen 
yeai-s’ absence from home, with short intervals, had, he 
said, deranged them considerably , so that it required all 
the time he could spare from the usual avocations of life to 
bring them into time again. It was a period of incessant 
activity and toil, therefore, both mental and bodily. He 
was for hours in his study occupied with his pen, and for 
hours on horseback, riding the rounds of his extensive 
estate, visiting the various farms, and superintending and 
directing the works in operation. All this he did with 
unfailing vigour, though now in his sixty-seventh year. 
Occasion^ leports of the sanguinary conflict that was 
going on in Europe would reach him in the quiet groves 
of Mount Vernon, and awaken his solicitude. “ A more 
destructive sword,” said he, “ was never drawn, at least 
in modem times, than this war has produced. It is time 
to sheathe it, and give peace to manlSnd.” ‘ 

Amid this strife and turmoil of the nations, he felt 
redoubled anxiety about the success of the mission to 
France. The great successes of the allies combined against 
that power, the changes in the Directory, and the rapidity 
with which eveiything seemed verging towards a restora- 
tion of the monarchy, mduced some members of the Cabinet 
to advise a suspension of the mission ; but Mr. Adams was 


^ Letter to William Vans Murray 
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not to be convinced or persuaded. Having fumisbed the 
commissioneis with their instructions, he gave his final 
order for their departure, and they sailed in a fiigate 
from. Ehode Island on the 3id of November. 

A private letter written by Washington shortly after- 
wai'ds to the Seoretary-of-War bespeaks his apprehensions : 
— “ I have for some time past viewed the political concerns 
of the United States with an anxious and painful eye. They 
appear to me to be moving by hasty strides to a crisis ; but 
in what it will result, that Being who sees, foresees, and 
directs all things, alone can tell. The vessel is afloat, or 
very nearly so, and considering myself as a passenger only, 
I shall trust to the mariners (whose duty it is to watch) to 
steer it into a safe port.” 

His latest concern about the army was to give instruc- 
tions for hutting the troops according to an idea originally 
suggested by Hamilton, and adopted in the revolutionary 
war. “ Although I had deteimined to take no charge ot 
any military operations,” writes he, “unless the tioops 
should be called into the field, yet, under the piesent cir- 
cumstances, and considering that the advanced season of 
the year will admit of no delay in providing winter quar- 
ters for the troops, I have willingly given my aid in that 
business, and shall never decline any assistance in my 
power, wlim necessarg, to promote the good of the ser- 
vice.” ^ 


CHAPTEK CXCIX. 

tVashington digests a Plan for the Management of his Estate — His 
Views in regard to a Military Academy — Letter to Harrultou — 
His last Hours — The Funeral — The Will — Its Provisions in 
regard to his Slaves — Proceedings of Congress on his Death — 
Conclusion. 

Winter had now set in, with occasional wind and rain 
and frost, yet Washington still kept up his active round 
of in-door and out-door avocations, as his diaiy records. 
He was in full health and vigour, dined out occasionally, 
and had frequent guests at Mount Yemen ; an.^ as usual, 

1 Ji-*- • -- 
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was part of every day in the saddle, going the rounds of his 
estates, and, in his ixdlitaxy phraseology, “visiting the out 
posts.” 

He had recently walked with his favourite nephew about 
the grounds, showing the improvements he intended to 
make, and had especially pointed out the spot where he 
purposed building a new family vault, the old one being 
damaged by the roots of trees which had overgrown it, and 
caused it to leak. “ This change,” said he, “I shall make 
the first of all, for I may require it before the rest.” 

“ When I parted from him,” adds the nephew, “he stood 
on the steps of the front door, where he took leave of my- 
self and another. * * * It was a bright frosty morning . 
he had taken his usual lide, and the clear healthy flush on 
his cheek, and his sprightly manner, brought the remark 
from both of us that we had never seen the General look 
so well. I have sometimes thought him decidedly the 
handsomest man I ever saw ; and when in a lively mood, 
so full of pleasantry, so agreeable to all with whom he 
associated, that I could hardly realize he was the same 
Washington whose dignily awed all who approached 
him.” ^ 

For some time past Washington had been occupied in 
digesting a complete system on which his estate was to be 
manned for several succeeding years ; specifying the cul 
tivation of the several farms, with tables designating the 
rotations of the crops. It occupied thiriy folio pages, and 
was executed with that clearness and method which cha* 
racterized all his business papers. This was finished on 
the 10th of December, and was accompanied by a letter of 
that date to his manager or steward. It is a valuable 
document, showing the soundness and vigour of his intel- 
lect at this advanced stage of his existence, and the love of 
order tlmt reigned throughout his affairs. “ My greatest 
a^ety,” said he on a previous occasion, “is to have all 
these concerns in such a clear and distinct form, that no 
reproach may attach itself to me when I have taken mv 
departure for the land of spirits.”* 

1 Paulding^s life of Washington, toI. ii. p. 196. 

Letter to James McHenry. Writings, xL 407^ 
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It was evident, however, that full of health and vigotu’, 
he looked forward to his long>cherished hop<^, the enioy* 
ment of a serene old age in this home of his heart 

According to his diary, the morning on which these 
voluminous instructions to his steward were dated was 
clear and calm, hut the afternoon was lowering. The 
next day (11th) he notes that theie was wind and rain, 
and “ at night a large circle round the moonJ' 

The morning of the 1 2th was overcast. That morning he 
wrote a letter to Hamilton, heartily approving of a plan 
for a military academy which the latter had submitted to 
the Secretary of War. ** The establishment of an institu- 
tion of this kind upon a respectable and extensive basis,” 
observes he, “ has ever been considered by me an object of 
primary importance to this countiy; and while I was m 
the chair of government I omitted no proper opportunity 
of recommending it, in my public speeches and otherwise, 
to the attention of the legislature. But I never undertook 
to go into a detail of tlie organization of such an academy, 
leaving this task to others, whose puisuit in the path of 
science, and attention to the arrangement of such institu- 
tions, had better qualified them for the execution of it. 
* * * I sincerely hope that the subject will meet with 
due attention, and that the reasons for its establishment, 
which you have clearly pointed out in your letter to the 
secietary, will prevail upon the legislature to place it 
upon a permanent and respectable footing.” He closes his 
letter with an assurance of “ very great esteem and regard,” 
the last words he was ever to address to Hamilton. 

About ten o’clock he mounted his horse, and rode out as 
usual to make the rounds of the estate. The ominous ring 
round the moon, which he had observed on the preceding 
night, proved a fatal portent. “ About one o’clock,” he 
notes, “it began to snow, soon after to hail, and then 
turned to a settled cold rain.” Having on an over-coat, he 
continued his ride without regarding Qie weather, and did 
not return to the house until mer three. 

His secretary approached him with letters to be franked, 
that they might be taken to the post-office in the evening. 
Washington franked the letters, but observed that the 
weather was too bad to send a servant out with them. Mi* 
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Lear perceived that snow was lianging from ids iiaii, and 
expressed fears that lie had got wet ; hut he replied, “ No, 
his great-coat had kept him dry.” As dinner had been 
waiting for him, he sat down to table without changing 
his dress. “In the evening,” writes his secretary, “he 
appeared as well as usual. ” 

^ On the following morning the snow was three inches 
deep and still falling, which prevented him from taking 
his usual ride. He complained of a sore throat, and had 
evidently taken cold the day before. In the afternoon the 
weather cleared up, and he went out on the grounds be- 
tween the house and the river, to mark some trees which 
were to be cut down. A hoarseness, which had hung about 
him through the day, grew worse towards night ; but he 
made light of it. 

He was very cheerful in the evening, as he sat in the 
p^lour with Mrs. Washington and Mr. Lear, amusing 
himself with the papers which had been brought from the 
post-office. When he met with anything interesting or 
entertaining, he would read it aloud as well as his hoarse- 
ness would permit; or he listened and made occasional 
comments, while Mr. Le^ read the debates of the Virginia 
Assembly. 

On retiring to bed, Mr. Lear suggested that he should 
take something to relieve the cold. “No,” replied he, 

“ you know I never take anything for a cold. Let it go as 
•it came.” 

In the night he was taken extremely ill with ague and 
difficulty of breathing. Between two and three o’clock in 
the morning he awoke Mrs. Washington, who would have 
risen to call a servant; but he would not permit her, lest 
she should take cold. At daybreak, when the servant 
woman entered to make a fire, she was sent to call Mr, 
Lear. He found the General breathing with difficulty, and 
hardly able to utter a word intelligibly. Washington 
desired that' Dr. Craik, who lived in Alexandria, should be 
sent for, and that in the mean time Eawlins, one of the 
overseers, should be summoned to bleed him before the 
doctor could anive. 

A gargle was prepared for his throat ; but, whenever he 
attempted to swallow any of it, he was convulsed and 
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almost suffocated. Eawlins made liis appearance soon after 
sunrise, but, when the General’s arm was ready for the 
operation, became agitated. “Don’t be afraid,” said the 
Geneial, as well as he could speak. Eawlins made an 
incision. “ The orifice is not laige enough,” said Washing- 
ton. The blood, however, i*an pietty freely, and Mis. 
Washington, uncertain whether the tieatment was piopei , 
and feaiful that too much blood might be taken, begged 
Mr, Lear to stop it. When he was about to untie the 
string the Geneial put up his hand to pi event him, and as 
soon as he could speak, mui mured, “More — more;” but 
Mis. Washington’s doubts prevailed, and the bleeding was 
stopped, after about half a pint of blood had been taken. 
External applications were now made to the throat, and 
his feet were bathed in warm water, but without afibiding 
any lelief. 

His old friend Dr. Craik anived between eight and 
nine, and two other physicians, Drs. Dick and Brown, 
were called in. Various lemedies were tried, and addi- 
tional bleeding — ^but all of no avail. 

“About half-past four o’clock,” writes Mr. Lear, “he 
desired me to call Mrs. Washington to his bedside ; when 
he requested her to go down into his room and take from 
his desk two wills, which she would find there, and biing 
them to him — which she ^did. Upon looking at them, he 
gave her one, which he observed was useless, as being 
superseded by the other, and desired her to bum it, which 
she did, and took the other and put it into her closet. 

“ After this was done, I returned to his bedside and 
took his hand. He said to me : — ‘ I find i am going, my 
breath cannot last long. I believed fiom the fiist that 
the disorder would prove fatal. Do you anunge and 
record all my late militaiy letters and papers. Anange 
my accounts and settle my books, as you know more about 
them than any one else ; and let Mr. Eawlins finish recoid- 
ing my other letters which he has begun.’ I told him this 
should be done. He then asked if I recollected anything 
which it was essential for him to do, as he had but a veiy 
short time to continue with us. I told him that I could 
recollect nothing ; hut that I hoped ho was not so near 
his end. He observed, smiling, that he ceiiainly was, 
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and that, as it was the debt which we must all pay, he 
looked to the event with perfect resignation,” 

In the course of the afternoon he appeared to be in great 
pain and distress from the difficulty of breathing, and fre- 
quently changed his posture in the bed. Mr. Lear endea- 
voured to raise him and turn him with as much ease as 
possible. “I am afraid I fatigue you too much,’^ the 
General would say. Upon being assured to the contrary^ 
“ Well,” observed he gratefully, “ it is a debt we must pay 
to each other, and I hope when you want aid of this Mnd 
you will find it.” 

His servant, Christopher, had been in the room during 
the day, and almost the whole time on his feet. The 
Generad noticed it in the afternoon, and kindly told him to 
sit down. 

About five o’clock his old friend Dr. Craik came again 
into the room, and approached the bedside. “Doctor,” 
said the General, “I die hard, but I am not afraid to 
I believed, from my first attack, that I should not survive 
it — my breath cannot last long.” The doctor pressed his 
hand in silence, retired from the bedside, and sat by the 
fire absorbed in grief. 

Between five and six the other physicians came in, and 
he was assisted to sit up in his bed. “ I feel I am going,” 
said he ; “I thank you for your attentions, but I pray you 
to take no more trouble a^ut me : let me go off quietly; 

I cannot last long,” He lay down again ; all retired, ex- 
cepting Dr. Craik. The General continued uneasy and 
restless, but without complaining, frequently asking what 
hour it was. 

Further remedies were tried without avail in the evening. 
He took whatever was offered him, did as he was desired 
by the physicians, and never uttered sigh or complaint. 

“ About ten o’clock,” writes Mr. Lear, “ he made several 
attempts to speak to me before he could effect it. At 
length he said, ‘I am just going. Have me decently 
Luned, and do not let my body be put into the vault in 
less than three days after I am dead.’ I bowed assent, for 
t could not speak. He then looked at me again and said, 

* Do you understand me .?’ I replied, ‘ Yes.’ ‘ ’Tis well,’ 
said he. 
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“ About ten minutes before be expired (wbicb was be- 
tween ten and eleven o’clock) bis breathing became easier. 
He lay quietly ; be withdrew bis band from mine, and felt 
bis own pulse. 1 saw bis countenance change. I spoke to 
Dr. Craik, who sat by the fire be came to the bedside. 
The Geneial’s band tell from bis wrist: I took it m mine 
and pressed it to my bosom. Dr. Oiaik put bis bands over 
bis eyes, and be expired without a struggle or a sigh. 

“ While we weie fixed in silent giief, Mis. Washington, 
who was seated at the foot of the bed, asked with a firm 
and collected voice, ‘ Is be gone ? ’ I could not speak, but 
held up my band as a signal that be was no more. ‘ ’Tis 
well,’ said she in the same voice. ‘ All is now over : I 
shall soon follow him; I have no more trials to pass 
through.’ ” 

We add, from Mr. Lear’s account, a few particulars con- 
cerning the funeral. The old family vault on the estate 
bad been opened, the rubbish cleared away, and a door 
made to close the entrance, which before bad been closed 
with brick. The funeral took place on the 18th of Decem- 
ber. About eleven o’clock the people of the neighbourhood 
began to assemble. The corporation of Alexandria, with 
the militia and Freemasons of the place, and eleven pieces 
ot cannon, arrived at a later hour. A schooner was stationed 
off Mount Vernon to fiie minute guns. 

About three o’clock the procession began to move, passing 
out through the gate at the left wing of the bouse, proceed- 
ing round in front of the lawn and down to the vault, on 
the right wing of the bouse , minute guns being fired at 
the time. The troops, horse and foot, formed the escort ; 
then came four of the clergy; then the General’s horse, 
with bis saddle, bolsters, and pistols, led by two grooms in 
black. The body was borne by the Freemasons and offi- 
cers ; several members of the family and old fiiends, among 
the number Dr. Craik and some of the Fairfaxes, followed 
as chief moumei’s. The corporation of Alexandria and 
numerous private persons closed the procession. The Bev. 
Mr. Davis read the funeral service at the vault, and pro- 
nounced a short address ; after which the Masons performed 
their ceremonies, and the body was deposited in the vault. 

Such were the obsequies of Washington, simple and 
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modest, according to Hs own wiskes; all confined to the 
grounds of Mount Yemen, which, after forming the poet- 
ical dream of his life, had now become his final resting- 
place. 

On opening the will which he had handed to Mrs. Wash- 
ington shortly before his death, it was found to have been 
carefully drawn up by himself in the preceding July ; and 
by an act in conformity with his whole career, one of its first 
provisions directed the emancipation of his slaves on the 
decease of his wife. It had long been his earnest wish that 
the slaves held by him in his aim right should receive their 
freedom during his life, hut he had found that it would he 
attended with insuperable difficulties on account of their 
intermixture by marriage with the “ dower negroes*" whom 
it was not in his power to manumit under the tenure by 
which they were held. 

With provident benignity he also made provision in his 
will for such as were to receive their freedom under this 
devise, but who, from age, bodily infirmities, or infancy, 
might he unable to support themselves ; and he expressly 
forbade, under any pretence whatsoever, the sale, or trans-* 
portation out of Yirginia, of any slave of whom he might 
die possessed. Though bom and educated a slave-holder, 
this was all in coi^onance with feelings, sentiments, and 
principles which he had long entertained. 

In a letter to Mr. John F. Mercer, in September, 1786, 
he writes, — “ I never mean, unless some particular circum^ 
stances should compel me to it, to possess another slave by 
purchase : it being among my first wishes to see some plan 
adopted by which slavery in this country may he abolished 
by law.” And eleven years afterwards, in August, 1797, 
he writes to his nephew, Lawrence Lewis, in a letter which 
we have had in ourhan^, — I wish from my soul that the 
legislature of this State could see the policy of a gradual 
abolition of slavery. It might prevent much future 
mischief.” 

A deep sorrow spread over the nation on hearing that 
Washington was no more. Congress, which was in session, 
immediately adjourned for the day. The next morning it 
was resolved that the Speaker’s chair be shrouded with 
black ; that the members and oiBficers of -the - House weal 
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black dining tbe session ; and that a joint committee of both 
Houses be appointed to considei on the most suitable man- 
ner of doing honour to the memory of the man, ‘‘ first in 
wai, fiist in peace, and first in the heaits of his fellow- 
citizens.” 

Public testimonials of grief and reveience were displayed 
in eveiy part of the Union. Norweie these sentiments 
confined to the United States. ^Vhen the news of Wash- 
ington’s death reached England, Loid Bridport, who had 
command of a Biitish fleet of neailj^ sixty sail of the line, 
lying at Torbay, lowered his flag half mast, every ship fol- 
lowing the example , and Bonaparte, Bust Consul of France, 
on announcing his death to the army, ordeied that black 
Cl ape should be suspended from all the standai*ds and flags 
throughout the public service for ten days. 


In the preceding volumes of our woik we have traced 
the career of Washington fiom eaily boyhood to his eleva- 
tion to the presidential chair. It was an elevation he had 
neither sought nor wished ; for, when the independence of 
his countiy was achieved, the modest and cheiished desire 
of his heart had heen “ to live and die a piivate citizen on 
his own farm , ” ^ and he had shaped out for himself an ideal 
elysium in his beloved shades of Mount Vernon. But 
power sought him in his retirement. The weight and in- 
fluence of his name and character were deemed all essential 
to complete his work ; to set the new government in motion, 
and conduct it through its first perils and trials. With un- 
feigned reluctance he complied with the imperative claims 
of his country, and accepted the power thus urged upon him : 
advancing to its exercise with diffidence, and aiming to sur- 
round himself with men of the highest talent and information 
whom he might consult in emergency ; but firm and strong 
in the resolve in all things to act as his conscience told him 
was “ right as it respected his God, his country, and him- 
self.” For he knew no divided fidelity, no sepamte obliga- 
tion : h'S most sacred dui^- to himself was his highest duty 
fcc liis countiy and his God. 

1 Writings, ix. p, 412. 
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In treating of his civil administration, in this closing 
volume, we have endeavoured to show how truly he adhered 
to this resolve, and with what inflexible integrity and 
scrupnlons regard to the public weal he discharged his 
functions. In executing our task, we have not indulged 
in discussions of temporary questions of controverted 
policy which agitated the incipient establishment of our 
government, but have given his words and actions as con- 
nected with those questions, and as illustrative of his cha- 
racter. In this volume, as in those which treat of his 
military career, we have avoided rhetorical amplification 
and embellishments, and all gratuitous assumptions ; and 
have sought, by simple and truthful details, to ^ve his cha- 
racter an opportunity of developing itself, and of manifest- 
ing those ^ed principles and that noble consistency which 
reigned alike throughout his civil and his military career. 

The character of Washington may want some of those 
petical elements which dazzle and delight the multitude,, 
but it possessed fewer inequalities and a rarer union of vir- 
tues than perhaps ever fell to the lot of one man. Prudence^ 
fiiwess, sagacity, moderation, an overruling judgment, 
an immovable justice, courage that never faltered, patience 
that never wearied, truth that disdained all artifice, magna- 
nimity without alloy. It seems as if Providence had 
endowed him in a preeminent degree with the qualities 
requisite to fit him for the high destiny he was called upon 
to fulfil— to conduct a momentous revolution which was tc 
form an era in the histoiy of the world, and to inaugurate 
a new and untried goveroment, which, to use his own 
words, was to lay the foimdation “ for the enjoyment of 
much purer civil liberty, and greater public happiness, 
than have hitherto been the portion of mankind.” 

^ The fame of Washington stands apart from every other in 
history; shining with a truer lustre and a more benignant 
glory. With us hh memory remains a national property, 
where all sympathies throughout our widely-extended and 
diversified empire meet in unison. Under all dissensions, 
and amid all the storms of party, his precepts and example 
speak to us from the grave with a paternal appeal ; and his 
name— by all revered— forms a universal tie of brotherhood 
—a watchword of oui Union. 
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It will be tbe duty of the historian and the sage of 
all nations,” writes an eminent British statesman, (Lord 
Brougham,) “ to let no occasion pass of commemorating 
this illustrious man , and until time shall be no more, will 
a test of the progress which our lace has made in wisdom 
and virtue be derived from the veneration paid to tlie 
immortal name of Washington.” 
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WASHINGTON’S FAREWELL ADDRESS. 

[The original MS of the Farewell Address, in Washington’s hand- 
writing, and with his revisions and alterations, having been purchased 
by James Lenox, Esq., of New York, that geniilemen catised a 
few copies of it, with some illustrative documents, to be printed for 
pnvate distribution. By permission of Mr. Lenox, it is here re- 
printed, with the alterations, and with his explanatory remarks. ] 


PEEFACE. 

This reprint of Washington’s Farewell Address to the people of the 
United States, is made from the original manuscript recently sold in 
Philadelphia by the Admmistrators of the late Mr. David C. Claypoole, 
in whose possession it had been from the date of its first pubhcation.. 
The paper is entirely in the autograph of Washmgton . no one acquaints 
with his handwTriting can suspect it, and doubt for a moment the state*' 
ments to that effect made by Mr. Claypoole and Mr. I^wle. 

Upon examinmg the manuscript, it was found that, in addition to its 
importance as an historical document, and its value from bemg in the 
autograph of Washmgton, it was of great interest as a literary curiosity, 
and threw light upon the disputed question of the authorship of the 
Address. It cleaily shows the process by which that paper was wrought 
into the form m which it was first given to the public, and notes wiitten 
on the margin of passages and paragraphs which have been erased, 
prove, almost beyond a doubt, that this draft was submitted to the 
judgment of other persons. Such memoranda were unnecessary, either 
for Washington’s own direction on a subsequent revision or for the 
guidance of the printer ; but he might very naturally thus note the 
reasons which have led him to make the alterations, before he asked 
the advice and opinion of his friends. It seems probable, therefore, 
that this is the very draft sent to General Hamilton and Chief Justice 
Jay, as related in the letter of the latter. Some of the alterations, 
however, were evidently made durmg the writing of the paper , for, in 
a few instances, a part, and even the whole, of a sentence is struck out> 
wLch afterwards occurs m the body of the Address. 
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Mr. Claypocle's description of tlxe appearance of the maniiscript u 
very accurate There are many alterations, coiTections, and interline- 
ations; and whole sentences and paragraphs are sometimes obliterated 
All these, however, have been deciphered without much trouble, and 
carefully noted. 

It was thought best to leave the text in this edition as it was first 
printed: only two slight verbal variations were found between the cor- 
rect^ manusciipt and the common prmted copies. All the mteilme- 
ations and alterations are mserted m brackets [ ], and where, m any 
case, words or sentences have been struck out, either with or without 
corrections in the text to supply their place, these portions have been 
decipheied and are prmted in notes at the foot of the page. The reader 
will thus be enabled to perceive at a glance the changes made in the 
composition of the address, and if the draft made by Geneial Hamilton, 
and read by him to Mr. Jay, should be published, it will be seen how 
far Washington adopted ihe modifications and suggestions made by 
them. 

When this preface was thus far prepared for the press, an oppor 
tunity was afforded, through the kindness of John C. Hamilton, , 
to examme several letters which passed between Washmgton and 
General Hamilton relating to the Address, and also a copy of it in the 
handwriting of the latter. It appeals from these communications that 
the President, both m sending to him a rough draft of the document, 
and at subsequent dates, lequested him to piepare such an Address as 
he thought would be appropriate to the occasion; that Washmgton con- 
sulted lum particularly, and most minutely, on many pomts connected 
with it ; and that at different times GtenerM Hamilton did forward to 
the President three drafts of such a paper. The first was sent back 
to him with suggestions for its correction and enlargement . from the 
second draft thus altered and improved, the manuscript now printed 
may be supposed to have been prepared by Washmgton, and trans- 
mitted for hnal examination to Genei^ Hamilton and Judge Jay ; and 
with it the third draft was returned to the President, and may probably 
yet be found among his papers. 

The copy m the possession of Mr. Hamilton is probably the second of 
these three drafts it is very much altered and corrected throughout. 
In comparing it with that in Washmgton*s autograph, the sentiments 
are found to be the same, and the words used are very frequently iden- 
ti<al. Some of the passages erased m the manusenpt are m the draft ; 
three paragraphs, viz. those on pages 60, 51, and 52, have nothmg cor- 
responding to them m the draft, but a space is left m it, evidently for 
the insertion of additional matter. The comparison of these two papers 
is exceedmgly curious. It is difficult to conceive how two peisons 
could express the same ideas m substantially the same langn age, and 
yet with much diversity m the construction of the sentences, and tha 
position of the words. 

J.L. 

New Tobk, April 12^^ 1850, 
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Friends and Fellow-Citizens : — 

The period for a new election of a Citizen, to administer the 
Executive Government of the United States, being not far distant, 
and the time actually arrived, when your thoughts must be em- 
ployed in designating the person, who is to be clothed with that 
irapoiUnt trust P], it appears to me proper, especially as it may 
conduce to a moie distinct expression of the public voice, that I 
should now apprise you of the resolution I have foimed, to decline 
being considered among the numbei of those, out of whom a choice 
is to be made. 

I beg you, at the same time, to do me the justice to he assured, 
that this resolution has not been taken, without a stiict regard to 
all the considerations appertammg to the relation, which hinds a 
dutiful citizen to his country — and that, in withdi awing the tender 
of service, which silence in my situation might imply, I am in- 
fluenced by no diminution of zeal for youi future interest, no 
deficiency of grateful respect for your past kindness ; but [am 
sup|X)rted by] ^ a full conviction that the step is compatible with 
both. 

The acceptance of, and continuance hitherto m, the ofBce to 
which your suffrages have twice called me, have been a uniform 
sacrifice of inclination to the opinion of duty, and to a deference for 
what appeared to be your desiie. — I constantly hoped, that it would 
have been much earlier in my power, consistently with motives 
which I was not at libeity to disregard, to return to that letirement, 
from which I had been reluctantly diawn. — The strength of my in- 
clination to do this, previous to the last election, had even led to 
the preparation of an address to declare it to you , but mature 
reflection on the then perplexed and critical posture of our affairs 
with foreign nations, and the unanimous advice of persons entitled 
to my confidence, impelled me to abandon the idea. — 

I rejoice that the state of your concerns, external as well as 
internal, no longer renders the pursuit of inclination incompatible 
with the sentiment of duty, or propriety ; and [am persuaded] ® 
whatever partiality [may be retained]* for my services, [that]® in 
the present circumstances of our country [you] will not disapprove 
my determination to retire. 

The impressions, [with] ® which I first [undertook] ^ the arduous 
trust, were explained on the proper occasion. In the discharge ol 

1 for another term * act under • that 

* any portion of you may yet retain * even .ey 

under ^ accepted 
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this trust, I will only say tliat I liave, withi good intentions, contri- 
l)uted [towards] ^ the organization and administiation of the govern- 
ment, the best exertions of which a very fallible judgment was 
capable. Not unconscious, in the outset, of the infenority of my 
qualifications, experience in my own eyes, [perhaps] still more in 
the eyes of others, has [stiengthened] ^ the motives to difiSdence of 
myself ; and every day the increasing weight of years admonishes 
me more and more, that the shade of retirement is as necessary to 
me as it will be welcome. — Satisfied that if any ciicumstances have 
given peculiar value to my services, they were temporary, I have 
the consolation to believe that, while choice and prudence invite me 
to quit the political scene, patnotism does not foibid it. [®] 

In looking forward to the moment, which is [mtended] to ter- 
minate the caieer of my public life, my feelmgs do not permit me 
to suspend the deep acknowledgment [of] ^ that debt of giatitude 
which I owe to my beloved country, — for the many honours it has 
conferred upon me ; still more for the steadfast confidence with 
which it has sup|x>rted me ; and for the opportunities I have thence 
enjoyed of mamfestmg my inviolable attachment, by services faith- 
ful and pel severing, though [in usefulness unequal] ® to my zeal. — 
If benefits have lesulted to our country from these services, let it 
always be remembered to your praise, and as an mstructive example 
in our annals, that under circumstances in which the Passions 
agitated in every diiection were liable to [mislead],^ amidst appear- 
ances sometimes dubious, vicissitudes of fortune often discouiaging 
— m situations in which not unfrequently want of success has 
countenanced the spirit of criticism [the constancy of your support] 
was the essential prop of the efforts and [a] ® guarantee of the plans 
by which they were effected. Piofoundly penetrated with this idea, 

I shall carry it with me to the grave, as a strong incitement to un- 
ceasing vows p] that Heaven may continue to you the choicest 
tokens of its beneficence — that your union and brotherly affection 
may be perpetual — that the free constitution, which is the work of 


* to 3 not lessened 

* May I also hare that of knowing in my retreat, that the inroluntai y 
eiTors I have pi obably committed, hare been the sources of no serious or 
lasting mischief to oui country ? 1 may then expect to lealize, without alloy, 
the sweet enjoyment of partaking, m the midst of my fellow-citizens, the 
benign influence of good laws under a free goveinment, the ever favourite 
object of ray h^t, and the happy leward, 1 tiust, of our mutual caies, dan- 
gers and labours. 

In the margin opposite this paragraph is the following note in Washington'# 
autograph also eiased, “obliterated to avoid the imputation of a&cted 
modesty.” 

* demanded by 5 unequal in usefulness 

* the constancy of youi suppoit 7 wander and fluctuate 
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youi hands, may be sacredly maintained — ^that its administration in 
eveiy dejiaitment may be stamped with wisdom and virtue — that, 
in fine, the happiness of the people of these States, under tl e 
auspices of libeity, may be made complete, by so careful a pieserva- 
tion and so prudent a use of this blessing as will acquire to them 
the gloiy p] of lecommending it to the applause, the affection, and 
adoption of every nation which is yet a stranger to it. 

Heie, peihaps, I ought to stop. — But a solicitude for your welfaie 
which cannot end but with my life, and the apprehension of danger, 
natuial to that solicitude, [urge me, on an occasion like the present, 
to offer] ® to youi solemn contemplation, and to recommend to youi 
fiequent review, some sentiments which are the result of much 
reflection, of no mconsideiable observation f], and which appear to 
me all important to the peimanency of your feliciry as a people. — 
These will be offered to you with the more freedom as you can only 
see in them the disinterested warnings of a departing friend, who 
can [possibly] have no personal motive to bias his counsels. — [Nor 
can 1 forget, as an encouiagement to it, your indulgent reception ot 
my sentiments on a formei and not dissimilar occasion.] 

Interwoven as is the love of liberty with every hgament of your 
hearts, no recommendation of mine is necessary to fortify or confirm 
tlie attachment. 

The Unity of Government which constitutes you one people, is 
also now dear xo you. — It is justly so ; — for it is a mam Pillar in 
the Edifice of your leal independence , [the support] of your tran- 
quillity at home ; your peace abroad ; of your safety ; [*] of your 
prosperity p] ; of that veiy Liberty which you so highly prize. — 
But, as it IS easy to foiesce, that from [different] ® causes, and from 
different quaiters, much pams will be taken, many artifices em- 
ployed, to weaken in your minds tbe conviction of this truth as 
this IS the point in your [political] fortress against which the 
batteries of internal and external enemies will be moat constantly 
and actively (though often coveitly and insidiously) directed, it is 
of infinite moment, that you should properly estimate the immense 
value of your national Union to your collective and mdividual 
happiness , — that you should cherish p] a cordial, habitual, and 
immoveable attachment [to it, accustoming yourselves to think and 
speak of it as of the Palladium of your political safety and pros- 
penty; watching for its preservation with jealous anxiety; dis- 
countenancing whatever may suggest even a suspicion that it can m 
any event be abandoned, and indignantly frowning upon the fiist 

* or satisfaction 

* encouraged by the remembrance of your indolfp^nt reception of my S'nti* 
ments on an occasion not dissimilar to the present, urge me to offer 

* and expel lenoe * in every relation * m every diape 

^ various ^ i+ 
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dawning of eveiy attempt to alienate any portion of our Country 
tioin the rest, or to enfeeble the sacied ties which now link together 
the various parts.] ^ — 

For this you have every inducement of sympathy and interest. — 
Citizens [by birth or choice of a common country], ^ that country 
has a right to concentrate your affections. — ^The name of Ameeioan, 
which belongs to you, in your national capacity, must always exalt 
the just pnde ot Patriotism, more than any apellation p] derived 
from local discriminations. — ^With slight shades of diffeience, you 
have the same Eeligion, Manners, Habits, and political Principles. — 
You have m a common cause fought and tnumphed together. — 
The Independence and Liberty you possess are the work of joint 
councils and jomt efforts— of common dangers suffenngs and suc- 
cesses. — 

But these considerations, however powerfully they address them 
selves to your sensibility, are greatly oiitw'eighed by those which 
apply more immediately to your Interest. — Here every portion ol 
our country finds the most commanding motives for carefully 
guarding and preserving the Union of the whole. 

The ^orth m an [unrestrained] * intercourse with the Southf pro- 
tected by the equal Laws of a common government, finds in the 
productions of the latter [*] great additional resources of mantime 
and commercial enterprise — and precious materials of manufacturing 
industry. — The Souths in the same intercourse, benefiting by the 
agency of the North, sees its agnculture grow and its commeice 
expand. Turning partly into its own channels the seamen of tlie 
North, it finds its particular navigation envigorated ; — and while it 
contributes, in different ways, to nourish and increase the genend 
mass of the national navigation, it looks forward to the protection 
of a maritime strength to which itself is unequally adapted. — ^The 
East, m a like intercourse with the West, already finds, and in the 
progressive improvement of interior commimications, by land and 
water, will more and more find, a valuable vent for the commodities 
which it brings from abroad, or manufactures at home. — The West 
derives from Bie East supplies requisite to its giowth and comfort, 
and what is perhaps of still greater consequence, it must of necessity 
owe the secure enjoyment of indispensable outlets for its own pro- 

^ that you should accustom yourselves to reverence it as the Palladium of 
your political safety and prospenty, adapting constantly your words and 
actions to that momentous idea ; that you should watch for its pieservation 
with j*ealous» annety, discountenance whatever may suggest a suspicion that it 
can in any event be abandoned; and frown upon the fust dawning of any 
attempt to alienate any portion of our Country fiom the rest, or to enfeehld 
the sacred ties which now link togethei the seveial paits. 

* of a common countiy by birfh or choice 

* to be * unfettered s many of the pe aliai 
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ductions to the weight, infl-uence, and the future maritime slrenpth 
of the Atlantic side of the Union, directed hy an indissoluble 
community of mteiest, as one Nation, [Any other] ^ tenure by 
which the West can hold this essential advantage, [whether de- 
rived] ^ fiom its own separate strength or from an apostate and 
unnatural connection with any foreign Power, must be intrmsically 
precaiious- [®] 

[“*] While [then] every part of our conntiy thus [feels] ® an 
immediate and particular interest in Union, all the paits® [com- 
bined cannot fail to find] in the united mass of means and efforts 
[7] gi eater strength, greater resource, proportionably greater 
security from external danger, a less freq^uent interniption of their 
peace by foreign Nations; and, [what is]® of inestimable value! 
they must denve from Union an exemption from those broils and 
wars between themselves, which [so frequently] ® afflict neighboui- 
ing countries, not tied together by the same government , which 
their own nvalships alone would be sufficient to produce; but 
which opposite foreign alliances, attachments, and intngues, would 
stimulate and embitter. — ^Hence, likewise, they will avoid the 
necessity of those oveigiown Military establishments, which, under 
any form of Government, are inauspicious to liberty, and which [aie 
to be regarded]'® as particularly hostile to Bepubhcan Liberty. 
In this sense it is, that your Union ought to be considered as a 
main prop of your liberty, and that the love of the one ought to 
endear to you the preservation of the other. 

These considerations speak a peisuasive language to [every] " 
reflecting and virtuous mind, — [and] exhibit the continuance of 
the Union as a primary object of Patnotic desire. — Is there a doubt, 
whether a common government can embrace so large a sphere ? 
Let experience solve it. — To listen to mere speculation in such a 
case were cnminal, — [We are authorised] ^ to hope that a proper 
organization of the whole, -with the auxiliary agency of governments 
for the respective subdivisions, will afford a happy issue to the 
experiment. ’Tis well worth a fair and full experiment, 

1 The * either 

* liable eveiy moment to be distuibed by the fluctuating combinations of 
the piimaiy mteiests of Euiope, which must be expected to regulate the con- 
duct of the Nations of which it is composed. 

4 And 6 finds ® of it 7 cannot fliil to find 

® which IS an advantage ® inevitably 

there is reason to legard " any ^ they ® *Tis natural 

14 It may not impossibly be found that the spiiit of party, the machinationn 
of foreign powers, the coiiuption and ambition of individu^ citizens aie more 
foimidable adversaiies to the Unity of our Empire than any inherent difficul- 
ties in the scheme. Against these the mounds of natiomd opinion, national 
sympathy, and national jealousy ought to be rai.sed. 
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With such powerful and obvious motives to Union, [affecting] * 
all parts of our country [*], while expenence shall not have 
demonstrated its impracticability, there will always be [reason] ® to 
distrust the patiiotism of those who, in any quarter, may endeavour 
to weaken its bands. [*] — 

In contemplating the causes which may disturb our Union, it 
occurs as matter of senous concern, that [any giound should have 
been furnished for characterizing parties by]® Geographical dis 
ciimmations — Northern and Southern — Atlantic and Western 
[ivhence designing men may endeavour to excite a belief that there 
is a leal ditference of local mteiests and views j ® One of the 
expedients of Party to acquire influence, withm particular distncts, 
is to misrepresent the opimons and aims of other distncts. —You 
cannot shield yourselves too much against the jealousies and heart- 
burnings which spring from these misiepiesentations ; — they tend 
to render ahen to each other those who ought to be bound together 
by fraternal affection. — ^The inhabitants of our Western country 

1 as * have ® cau««e in the effect itsdf 

* Besides the more serious causes already hinted as thieatening our Union, 
there is one less dangerous, but suflSciently dangeious to make it prudent to 
be upon our guaid against it. I allude to the petulance of party diffeiences 
c)f opinion. It is not uncommon to hear the irritations which these excite 
vent themselves m declarations that the different paits of the United States 
aie ill affected to each other, m menaces that the Union will he dissolved by 
this or that measure. Intimations like these aie as indiscreet as they are 
intempeiate Though frequently made with levity and without any really 
evil intention, they have a tendency to produce the consequence which they 
indicate. They teach the minds of men to consider the Union as precanous ; 
— as an object to which they ought not to attach their hopes and foi tunes;— 
and thus chill the sentiment in its &vour. By alarming the pride of those to 
whom they are addiessed, they set ingenuity at work to depreciate the value 
of the thing, and to discover leasons of indifeence towards it. This is not 
wise. — It will be much wiser to habituate ourselves to reveience the Umon as 
the palladium of our national happiness; to accommodate constantly our 
w ords and actions to that idea, and to discountenance whatever may suggest a 
suspicion that it can in any event be abandoned (In the margm opposite this 
I'tantgraph are the words, “ Not important enough.”) 

* our parties for some time past have been too much charactenzed by 

* These discriminations, the mere contnvance of the spint of Party, 

always dexterous to seize every handle by which the jassions can be wielded, 

Bnd too skilful not to turn to account the sympathy of neighbourhood), have 
furnished an argument against the Union as e\ idence of a real difference of 
local Intel ests and views ; and serve to hazaid it by oifi^mzing larger distncts 
>f country, under the leaders of contending factions; whose iivalships, preju- 
lices and schemes of ambition, rather than the true mteiests of the Countrv, 

\ il! d’rect the use of their influence. If it be possible to conect this poison in 
he habit of oiir body pehtic, it is woithy the endeavours of the modeiate and 
he good to effect i*.. 
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have lately had a useful lesson on this [head.]^ — lliey have seen, 
in the negotiation by the Executive, and in the unanimous ratifica- 
tion, by the Senate, of the Treaty with Spain, and in the universal 
satisfaction at that event throughout the United States, a decisive 
proof how unfounded were the suspicions propagated among them 
of a policy in the General Government and in the Atlantic States 
unfriendly to their interests in legaid to the Mississippi. — They 
have been witnesses to the formation of two Tieaties, that with 
G, Biitain and that with Spam, which secure to them every- 
thing they could desire, in respect to our foreign Relations, towards 
confirming their prosperity. — ^Will it not be theii wisdom to rely for 
the preservation of these advantages on the Union by which they 
weie procuied? — ^WiU they not henceforth be deaf to those adviseis, 
if such there are, who would sever them from their Biethren, and 
connect them with Aliens ? — 

To the efficacy and permanency of your Union, a Government for 
the whole is indispensable. — ^No alliances, liowever strict, between 
the parts can be an adequate substitute. — They must inevitably 
experience the infractions and interruptions which all alliances, in 
all times, have experienced. — Sensible of this momentous truth, 
you have improved upon your fiist essay, by the adoption of a Con- 
stitution of Government, better calculated than your former for an 
intimate Union, and for the efficacious management of your common 
concerns. — This government, the offspnng of our own choice, un- 
influenced and unawed, adopted upon full investigation and mature 
deliberation, completely free in its pnnciples, in the distribution of 
its poweis, uniting security with energy, and containing within 
itself a piovision for its own amendment, has a just claim to your 
confidence and your support. — Respect for its authority, comphance 
with its Laws, acquiescence in its measuies, aie duties enjoined by 
the fundamental maxims of true Liberty. The basis of our political 
systems is the right of the people to make and to alter their Con- 
stitutions of Government. — But the Constitution which at any time 
exists, ^till changed by an explicit and authentic act of the whole 
People, IS sacredly obligatory upon all. — The very idea of the power 
and the right of the People to establish Government, piesupposes 
the duty of every individual to obey the established Government. 

All obstructions to the execution of the Laws, all combinations 
and associations, under whatever plausible character, with [the real] 
design to direct, controul, counteract, or awe the i-egular deliberation 
and action of the constituted authoiities, are destructive of this 
fundamental principle, and of fatal tendency, — They serve to 
organize faction, to give it an artificial and extiaoidinary force— to 
put, [*] in the place of the delegated will of the Nation, the will cl 

> subject * it 
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a party often a small btit artful and enteiprising minority of the 
community and, according to the alternate triumphs of different 
parties, to make the public administration the mirror of the ill- 
concerted and incongruous projects of faction, rather than the organ 
of consistent and wholesome plans, digested by common councils, 
and modified by mutual interests.— However combinations or asso- 
ciations of the above description may now and then answer popular 
ends, [1] they are likely, in the course of time and things, to become 
potent engines, by which cunning, ambitious, and unprincipled men 
will be enabled to subvert the power of the People, and to usurp for 
themselves the reins of Government ; destroying afterwards the very 
engines which have lifted them to unjust dominion. — 

Towards the preservation of your Government, and the per- 
manency of your present happy state, it is requisite, not only that, 
you steadily discountenance irregular opposition to its acknowledged: 
authority, but also, that you resist with care [the] ^ spirit of innova- 
tion upon its principles, however specious the pretexts. — One 
method of assault may be to effect, in the forms of the Constitution, 
alterations which will impair the energy of the system, [and thus 
to] ’ undermine what cannot be directly overthrown. In all the 
changes to which you may be invited, remember that time and 
habit are at least as necessary to fix the true character of Govern- 
ments, as, of other human institutions — that experience is the surest 
standard by which to test the real tendency of the existing Constitu- 
tion of a Country — that facility in changes upon the credit of mere 
hypothesis and opinion exposes to perpetual change, from the end- 
less variety of hypothesis and oijinion; — and remember, especially, 
that, for the efiBcient management of your common interests, in a 
country so extensive as ours, a Government of as much vigour as is 
consistent with the perfect security of Liberty is indispensable—* 
Liberty itself will find in such a Government, with powers properly 
distributed and adjusted, its surest guardian. — [It is, indeed, little 
else than a name, where the Government is too feeble to withstand 
the enterprises of faction, to confine each member of the Society 
within the limits prescribed by the laws, and to maintain all in the 
secure and tranquil enjoyment of the rights of person and property.] * 

I have already intimated to you the danger of Parties in the State, 
with particular reference to the founding of them on Geographical 
discriminations. — ^Let me now take a more comprehensive view, and 
warn you, in the most solemn manner, against the baneful effects of 
the Spirit of Party generally, 

1 and purpcfies s a 8 to 

* Owing to you as I do a frank and free disclosure of my heaii;, I shall not 
conceal from you the belief I enteitain, that your government as at present 
eontftituted is far more likely to |rove too feeble than too powerful. 
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This Spint, unfortunately, is inseparable from [our] ^ nature, 
having its root in the strongest passions of the [human] mind. — It 
exists under different shapes in all Governments, moie or less stifled, 
controuled, or repressed , but in those of the populai form it is seen 
in its gieatest rankness, and is tiuly their woist enemy. — [2 1 

The alternate domination of one faction over another, sharpened 
by the spiiit ot levenge natuial to paity dissension, which, in 
ditfeient ages and countiies, has perpetrated the most hoind 
enormities, is itself afiightful despotism. — But this leads at length 
to a moie formal and peimanent despotism — The disordeis and 
miseiies which lesult, giadually incline the minds of men to seek 
secuiity and lepose m the absolute powei of an Individual; and, 
sooner 01 later, the chief of some prevailing faction, more able or 
more fortunate than his competitors, turns this disposition to the 
pui poses of his own elevation, on the ruins of Public Liberty. 

Without looking foiwardto an extremity of this kind, (which, 
neveitheless, ought not to be entirely out of sight), the common 
and continual mischiefs of the spirit of Party are sufficient to make 
jt the interest and the duty of a wise People to discourage and 
lestrain it, — 

It serves always to distract the Public Councils and enfeeble the 
Public administration. — It agitates the community with ill-founded 
jealousies and false alarms, kindles the animosity of one part against 
another, foments occasionally iiotandinsunection. — ^It opens the door 
to foreign influence and corruption, which find a facilitated access 
Fto the Government itself thiough the channels of party passions. 
Thus, the policy and the will of one countiy are subjected to the 
policy and will of another.] ® 

^ human 

3 Ju Republics of naiiow extent, it is not difficult for those who at any 
Ime hold the lems of Power, and command the ordinary public favour, to 
oveituin the established [constitution] “■ in flivoui of their own aggrandise- 
ment. — The same thing may likewise be too often accomplished in such 
Itepubhcs, by paitial combinations of men, who though not in office, from 
birth, iiches oi other souices of distinction, have extraordinary influence and 
numeious [adheients]^ — By debauching the Military force, by surprismg 
some commanding cita<lel, 01 by some other sudden and unfoieseen move- 
ment the fate of the Republic is decided. — ^But m Republics of large extent, 
usuipation can scaicely make its way thiough these avenues. — The powers 
and opportunities of lesi'itance of a wide extended and numeious nation, defy 
the successful efibits of the oidinary Military force, or of any collection* 
which wealth and pitionage may call to then aid — In such Republics, it if 
s^e to assert that the conflicts of popular factions are the chief, if not the 
only inlets, of usuipation and Tyianny. 

2 through the channels of party passions It frequently subjects the pohej 

• order ^ letainers 
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There is an opio-Dii that parties in free countries are useful checks 
ipon the Administration of the Government, and serve to keep alive 
.he Spirit of Liberty. — This, within certain limits, is probably true 
—and in Governments of a Monarchical cast, Patriotism may look 
writh indulgence, if not with favour, upon the spirit of party. —But 
in those of the popular character, in Governments purely elective, it 
is a spiiit not to be encouraged. — Piom their natuial tendency it 
is certain there will always be enough ot that spiiit for every 
salutary purpose, — ^and there being constant dangei of excess, the 
effort ought to b^ by force of public opinion, to mitigate and assuage 
it, — A file not to be quenched ; it demands a unifoiin \igilance to 
prevent its bursting mto a flame, lest, [instead of warming, it 
should]^ consume. — 

It 18 important, likewise, that tbe habits of thinking in a free 
country should inspire cantion in those entrusted with its adminis- 
tration, to confine themselves within their respective constitutional 
spheres ; avoiding in the exercise of the powers of one depaitment 
to encroach upon another. — The spirit of encroachment tends to 
consohdate the powers of all tiie depaitments in one, and tbiw to 
create, p] whatever [the form of government, a real] ® despotism. — 
A just estimate of that love of power, and p] proneness to abuse 
it, which predominates m the human heart, is suflScient to satisfy 
us of the timth of this position. — ^The necessity of reciprocal checks 
in the exercise of pohtical power, by dividing and distiibutmg it 
into different depositones, and constituting each the Guardian of the 
Puhhc Weal [against] ' invasions by the others, has been evinced 
by experiments ancient and modern ; some of them in our country, 
and under our own eyes. — ^To preseive them must be as necessary 
as to institute them. — If, in the opinion of the People, the distribu- 
tion or modification of the Constitutional powers be in any particular 
wrong, let it be corrected by an amendment in the way which the 
Constitution designates. — But let there he no change by usui pation ; 
for though this, m one instance, may he the instrument of good, it 
is the [customary] ® weapon by w^hich free governments are de- 
stroyed. The precedent p] must always greatly ovei balance m 
permanent evil any partial or [transient] ® benefit which the use [®] 
can at any time yield. — 

Of all the dispositions and habits which lead to political prospeiity, 
Beligion and morality are indispensable suppoits — In vain would 
that man claim the tribute of Patriotism, who should labour to 
subvert these gieat Pillars of human happiness, these fiimest props 

of our own country to the policy of seme foreign ccuntiy, and even enslave 
the will of our Government to the will of some foie gn Goveinment. 

1 it should not only warm, but "2 under 

* forms, a * the * from * usual and natural 

7 0 * its use ■ temporary * itself 
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of the duties of Men and Citizens. — ^Tlie mere Politician, equally 
with, the pious man, ought to respect and to cheiish them. — A 
volume could not trace all their connections with pnvate and public 
felicity. — Let it simply be asked where is the security for property, 
for reputation, foi life, if the sense of religious obligation des^i the 
oaths, which are the instruments of investigation in Courts of 
Justice ? And let us with caution indulge the supposition, that 
molality can be maintained without religion. — ^Whatever may be 
conceded to the influence of refined education on minds of peculiar 
structure^ — ^reason and experience both foibid us to expect that 
national morality can prevail in exclusion of religious principle. — 

’Tis substantially true that virtue or morality is a necessai^ spring 
of iiopular government. — The rule indeed extends, with more or less 
foice, to every species of Free Government. — Who that is a sincere 
fiiend to it, can look with indifference upon attempts to shake the 
foundation of the fabric ? — 

[Promote, then, as an object of primary impoitance, institutions 
for the general diffusion of knowledge. — In proportion as the 
structure of a government gives force to public opinion, it is 
essential that public opinion should be enhghtened.] — ^ 

As a very important source of strength and security, cherish 
public credit. —One method of preservmg it is to use it as 
[sparingly] * as possible : — avoiding occasions of expense by cultivat- 
ing peace, but remembenng, also, that timely disbursements to 
prepare for danger frequently prevent much gioatei disbursements to 
lepel it — avoiding likewise the accumulation of debt, not only by 
[shunning] ® occasions of expense, but by vigoious exertions in time 
of Peace to discharge the debts which unavoidable wars may have 
occasioned, not ungenerously throwing upon posterity the burthen 
which we ourselves ought to bear. The execution of these maxims 
belongs to your Representatives, but it is necessary that public 
opinion should [co-operate y — ^To facilitate to them the perform^ce 
of their duty, it is essential that you should practically bear in mind, 
that towards the payment of debts there must be Revenue — that to 
have Revenue there must be taxes — that no taxes can be devised 

* Cultivate industry and frugality, as auxaliaiies to good moials and sources 
of piivate and public prospeiity. — Is theie not room to regiet that our pro>- 
pensity to expense exceeds our means for it ? Is there not moie luxury among 
us and more diffusively, than suits the actual stage of our national progiess? 
Whatever may be the apology fir luxuiy m a country, mature in the Arts 
which are its ministers, and the cause of national opulence — can it promote 
the advantage of a young country, almost wholly agiicultuial, m the infancy 
of the Arts, and certainly not in fJie matuiity of we5th’ 

(Ovei this paragraph in the onginal a pieoi of paper is wafeied, on which 
the passage is wntten as pnnted m the texV 

* little * avoiding * coincida 
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which are not more or less inconvenient and nnpleasant — that the 
intrinsic embarrassment inseparable from the selection of the proper 
objects (which is always a choice of difficulties) ought to be a 
decisive motive for a candid construction of the conduct of the 
Government in making it, and for a spirit of acquiescence in the 
measures for obtaining Kevenue which the public exigencies may at 
any time dictate. — 

Observe good- faith and justice towards all Nations. Cultivate 
peace and harmony with all.— Religion and morality enjoin this 
conduct ; and can it be that good policy does not equally enjoin 
it? — ^It will be worthy of a free, enlightened, and, at no distant 
period, a great nation, to give to mankind the magnanimous and too 
novel example of a People always guided by an exalted justice and 
benevolence. — ^Who can doubt that in the course of time and things, 
the fruits of such a plan would richly repay any temporary ad- 
vantages which might be lost by a steady adherence to it? Can it 
be, tlmt Providence has not connected the permanent felicity of ,a 
Nation with its virtue ? The experiment, at least, is recommended 
by every sentiment which ennobles human nature. — ^Alas ! is it 
rendered impossible hy its vices ? 

In the execution of such a plan nothing is more essential than"' 
that [permanent, inveterate]* antipathies against particular nations 
and passionate attachments for others should be excluded ; and that 
in place of them just and amicable feelings towards all should he 
cultivated. — The Nation, which indulges towards another [anj* 
habitual hatred or [an] '* habitual fondness,' is in some degree a slave. 
It is a slave to its animosity or to its affection, either of which is 
sufficient to lead it astray from its duty and its interests.— ‘Anti- 
pathy in one Nation against another [®] disposes each more readily 
to ofer insult and injury, to lay hold of slight causes of umbrage, 
^d to he haughty and intractable, when accidental or trifling occa- 
sions of dispute occur. — ^Hence frequent collisions, obstinate, en- 
venomed and bloody contests. — ^The Nation prompted by ill-will 
and resentment sometimes impels to War the Government, contrary 
to [the best] ® calculations of policy. The Government sometimes 
participates in the [national] propensity, and adopts through passion 
what reason would reject at other times, it makes the animosity 
of the Nation subservient to projects of hostility instigated by 
pride, ambition, and other sinister and pernicious motives.— The 
p^ce often, sometimes perhaps the Liberty, of Nations has been the 
victim.— 

1 and cultivate peace and hannony with all, for in public as well as in nri* 
rate transactions, I am persuaded that honesty will always he found to be'the 
Dest policy. * rooted * a < a 

» b^ets of course a similar sentiment in that other, « its owu 
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So likewise a passionate attachment of one Nation for another 
produces a vanety of evils. — Sympathy for the favourite nation, 
facilitating the illusion of an imaginary common interest in cases 
where no real common interest exists, and intusmg into one [^J the 
enmities of the other, betiays tho foiiner mto a participation m the 
quanels and wais oi the latter, without adequate inducement or 
justification ; it leads also to concessions to the favourite nation of 
privileges denied to otlieis, which is apt doubly to injuie the nation 
making the concessions ; by unnecessanly parting with vrhat 
ought to have been retained,® and by exciting jealousy, ill-will, and 
a disposition to retaliate in the parties from whom equal privileges 
are withheld; and it gives to ambitious, corrupted, or deluded 
citizens (who devote themselves to the favourite nation) facility to 
betray, or sacnfice the interests of their own country without odium, 
sometimes even with populanty : — gilding with the appearances of 
a virtuous sense of obligation, a commendable deference for public 
opinion, or a laudable zeal for public good, the base or foohsh com- 
pliances of ambition, corruption, or infatuation. — 

As avenues to foreign influence in innumerable ways, such 
attachments are particularly alarmmg to the truly enhghtened and 
independent patriot. — How many opportunities do they affoid to 
tamper wii domestic factions, to practise the arts of seduction, to 
misled public opinion, to mfluence or awe the puhhc councils I 
Such an attachment of a small or weak, towards a great and powe^ 
ful nation, dooms the former to be the satellite of the latter. 

Against the msidious wiles of foreign mfluence, [I conjure you 
to] believe me, [fellow citizens],* the jealousy of a fiee people ought 
to be [constantly] ® awake, since history and experience prove that 
forei<m influence is one of the most baneful foes of Republican 
Government. — But that jealousy to be useful must he impai^al : 
else it becomes the instnjmeut of the veiy influence to he avoided, 
instead of a defence against it,— E:^cessive partiality for one foreign 
nation and excessive dislike of another, cause those whom they 
actuate to see danger only on one side, and serve to veil and even 
second the arts of influence on the other. — Real Patriots, who may 
resist the intrigues of the favounte, are liable to become suspected 
and odiotts ; while its tools and dupes usurp the applause and confi- 
dence of the people, to surrender their interests. — 

The great rule of conduct for us, in regard to foreign nations is, 
[in extending our commercial relations,] to have with them as httle 
rolitiocA connection as possible. So far as we have already former, 
engagements let them be fnlfilled with [®] perfect good faith.— Heife 
let us stop.— 

I another * Xstly » 2ndly ♦ my^enai. 

•incessantly • circumspection ir deed, but with 
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. Europe has a set of primary iuterests, -which to us have uone, or 
a very remote relation.--Hence she must be engaged in frequent 
controversies, the causes of which are essentially foreign to our con- 
cerns. — Hence therefore it must be unwise in us to implicate 
ourselves by □ artificial [ties] ^ in the ordinaiy vicissitudes of her 
politics, [or]* the ordinary combinations and collisions of her liieni 
ships, or enmities. 

. Our detached and distant situation invites and enables us to 
pursue a difierent course. — If we remain one People, under an 
efficient government, the period is not far off, when we may defy 
taaterial injury from external annoyance; when we may take such 
an attitude as will cause the neutrality we may at any time resolve 
[upon] * to be scrupulously respected. — When [*] belligerent na- 
tions, under the impossibility of making acquisitions upon us, will 
[not] lightly hazard the giving us provocation [^ ; when we may 
t^oose peace or war, as our interest guided hyp] justice shall 
counsel' — 

Why forego the advantages of so peculiar a situation ? — Why 
quit our own to stand upon foreign ground ? — ^Why, by interweaving 
our destiny -with that of any part of Europe, entangle our peace 
and prosperity in the toils of European ambition, rivalship, in- 
terest, humour, or caprice ? — 

’Tis our true policy to steer clear of permanent alliances [®] with 
any portion of the foreign world so far, I mean, as we are now at 
liberty to do it— for let me not be understood as capable of patroniz- 
ing infidelity to [existing]® engagements, (f I hold the maxim' no 
less applicable to public than to private affairs] ^®, that honesty is 
[always] the best policy). — [I repeat it therefore let those engage- 
ments] “ be observed in their genuine sense.^ — ^But in niy opinionit 
is unnecessary and would be unwise to extend them.— 

Taking care always to keep ourselves, by suitable establishments, 
on a respectably defensive posture, we may safely trust to [tempo- 
rary] “ alliances for extraordinary emergencies. 

Harmony, liberal intercourse with all nations, are recommended 
by policy, humanity and interest. — ^But even our commercial policy 
should hold an equal and impartial hand: — neither seeking nor 
granting exclusive favours or preferences consulting the natural 
course of things ; — diffusing and diversifying by gentle means the 
streams of commerce, but forcing nothing establishing with 
Powers so disposed— in order to give to trade a stable course, to de- 

^ an * connection » in * to observe * neither of two 
to throw our weight into the oi)posite scale; 7 our 

* intimate connections 9 pre-existing 

® for I hold it to be as true in public as in private transactions, 

“ tjiose must 12 occasional 
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fine the lights of our Meichants and to enable the Govoniment to 
support them— conventional rules of inteicouise, the best that 
piesent ciicumstances and mutual opinion will peimit ; but tem- 
porary, and liable to be from time to time abandoned or vaiied, as 
experience and ciicumstances shall dictate ; constantly keepino- in 
view, that ’tis folly in one nation to look for dismteiested favours 
[from] ^ another, — that it must pay with a portion of its inde- 
pendence for whatever it may accept under that character — that by 
such acceptance, it may place itself in the condition of having given 
equivalents for nominal favouis and yet of being reproached with 
ingratitude for not giving more. — ^Theie can be no greater erior than 

to expect, or calculate upon real favours from Nation to Nation. 

’Tis an illusion which expeiience must cuie, which a just pride 
ouacht to discard. 

Tn offeimg to you, my Countrymen, these counsels of an old and 
affectionate fiiend, I dare not hope they will make the strong and 
lasting impression I could wish,— that they will controul the usual 
cunent of the passions oi prevent our Nation from running the 
course which has hitherto marked the destiny of Nations. — ^But if I 
may even flatter myself, that they may be productive of some 
partial benefit ; some occasional good; that they may now and then 
recur to moderate the fury of paity spirit, to warn against the mis- 
chiefs of foreign intngue, to guaid against the impostures of 
pretended patriotism, this hope will be a full recompense for the 
sobcitude for your welfare, by which they have been dictated. — 

How far in the discharge of my official duties, I have been guided 
by the principles which have been delineated, the public Kecords 
and other evidences of my conduct must witness to You, and to the 
World. — To myself, the assurance of my own conscience is, that I 
have at least believed myself to be guided by them. 

In 1 elation to the still subsisting War m Euiope, my Proclama- 
tion of the 22nd of April, 1793, is the index to my plan. — 
Sanctioned by your approving voice and by that of Your Repre- 
sentatives in both Houses of Congress, the spirit of that measure 
has continually governed me : — ^uninfluenced by any attempts to 
deter or divert me fiom it. 

After deliberate examination with the aid of the best lights 1 
could obtain, p] I was well satisfied that our country, under all the 
circumstances of the case, had a right to take, and was hound in 
duty and interest, to take a Neutral position. — Having taken it, 
I determined, as far as should depend upon me, to maintain it, with 
moderation, perseverance, and firmness. — 


^ at 

(S and from men disagreeing in theii impresaioiis of the origin, progress 
and nature of that war,) 
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[The consideiations which respect the right to hold this omduct, 
pt is not necessary] ^ on this occasion [to detail ] I will only ob- 
serve, that according to my undei standing of the matter, that right, 
so far from being denied by any of the Belligerent Powers, has been 
virtually admitted by all.—] * 

The Qiity of holding a neutral conduct may be inferred, without 
anything more, from the obligation which justice and humanity 
impose on every nation, in cases in which it is free to act, to main- 
tain inviolate the relations of Peace and Amity towards other 
Nations. — 

The inducements of interest for observing that conduct, will best 

be referred to your own reflections and expenence With me, a 

predominant motive has been to endea\uui to gam time to our 
country to settle and mature its yet lecent institutions, and to pro- 
gress without interruption to that degree of strength and con- 
sistency, which is necessary to give it, humanly speaking, the 
command of its own fortunes. 

Though in reviewing the incidents of my Administiation, I am 
unconscious of intentional eiror — am nevertheless too sensible of 
my defects not to think it probable that I [may] have committed 
many errors — [Whatever they may be I] ^ fervently beseech the 
Almighty to avert or mitigate [the evils to which they may teud.] * 
— I shall also cany vnth me the hope that my country will never 
cease to view them with indulgence ; and that after forty-five years 
of my life dedicated to its service, with an upnght zeal, the faults 
of incompetent abilities will be consigned to oblivion, as myself 
must soon be to the mansions of rest. [*] 

1 some of them of a delicate natme, would be impropeily the subject of ex- 
planation. 

* The considerations which respect the right to hold this conduct, some of 
them of a delicate nature, would be improperly the subject of explanation on 
this occasion. I will baiely observe that according to my understanding of 
the matter, that nght so far fiom being denied by any belligeient Power, has 
been virtually admitted by alL — 

This paiagraph is then erased fiom the word “conduct,” and the following 
sentence mtet lined, “ would he improperly the subject of particular discussion* 
on this occasion I will barely obseive that to me they appear to be war- 
ranted by well-established pnnciples of the Laws of Nations as applicable to 
the nature of our alliance with France m connection with the ciicumstances of 
the War, and the lelative situation of the contending Parties.” 

A piece of paper is afterwaids wafered over both, on which the paragraph 

as it stands in the text is written, and on the margin is the following note * 

“ This IS the first draft, und it is questionable which of the two is to be pre- 
ferred.” ^ 

* I deprecate the evils to which they may tend, and ^ them 

* May I without the charge of ostentation ad^ that neither ambition nor 
ateisST has been the impelling cause of my actions — that I have neve* ie- 
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Relying on its kindness m this as in other things, and actuated 
by that fervent love towaids it, which is so natural to a man, who 
views m it the native soil of himself and his progenitors for 
[several] ^ generations ; — I anticipate with pleasing expectation that 
retreat, in which I promise myself to realize, without alloy, the 
sweet enjoyment of partaking, in the midst of my fellow-citizens, 
the benign influence of good Laws under a free Government, — the 
ever favourite object of my heait, and the happy leward, as I tiust, 
of our mutual cares, labours, and dangers.® 

Go. Washington, 


United States, 19^^ Sejaiember, 1796. 


signedly misused any power confided to me nor hesitated to use one, wheie I 
thought it could ledound to your benefit ? May I without the appeal ance of 
affectation say, that the fortune with which 1 came into o£Sce is not bettered 
otheiwise than by the improvement m the value of property which the quick 
progress and uncommon prosperity of our country have produced ? May I 
still farther add without breach of delicacy, that 1 shall retire without cause 
for a blush, with no sentiments alien to the force of those vows foi the happi- 
ness of his country so natuial to a citizen who sees m it the native soil of his 
progenitors and himself for four geueiations ? 

On the margn opposite this paiagraph is the following note ; “ This parap. 
graph may have the appearance of self-distrust and meie vamty.*’ 

' four 

2 The paragraph beginning with the words, ** May I without the charge 01 
ostentation add,” having been struck out, the following note is written on the 
maigin of that which is inserted m its place m the text OontiuiiatloQ of 
the paragraph preceding the last ending with the word * rest.*** 
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PROCEEDINGS OF CONGRESS IN CONSEQUENCE 
OP THE DEATH OP WASHINGTON. 


Speech of John Marshall in the House of Representatives, 
AND Resolutions adopted by the House, December 
19th, 1799.' 

Mb. Speaker, — 

The melancholy event, which was yesterday announced with 
doubt, has been rendered but too certain. Our Washington is no 
more I The hero, the patnot, and the sage of America ; the man on 
whom, in times of danger, every eye was turned, and all hopes were 
placed, lives now only in his own great actions, and in the hearts of 
sn affectionate and afflicted people. 

If, Sir, it had even not been usual openly to testify respect for the 
memory of those whom Heaven has selected as its instruments for 
dispensing good to man, yet such has been the uncommon worth, 
and such the extraordinary incidents, which have marked the life of 
him whose loss we all deplore, that the whole American nation, 
impelled by the same feelings, would call with one voice for a public 
manifestation of that sorrow, which is so deep and so universal. 

More than any other individual, and as much as to one individual 
was possible, has he contributed to found this our wide-spreading 
empire, and to give to the western world independence and freedom. 

Having effectkl the great object for which he was placed at the 
head of our armies, we have seen him convert the sword into the 
ploughshare, and sink the soldier in the citizen. 

When the debility of our federal system had become manifest, 
and the bonds which connected this vast continent were dissolving, 
we have seen him the chief of those patriots who formed for us a 
constitution, which, by preserving the Union, will, I trust, sub- 
stantiate and perpetuate those blessings which our Revolution had 
promised to bestow, 

* The intelligence of the death of Washington had been received the pre- 
ei^ing day, and the House inamediately adjourned. The next morning Mr. 
%?ar£all addressed this speech to the House. 
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In obedience to the general voice of his country, calling him to 
pieside over a great people, we have seen him once more quit the 
retiiement he loved, and, in a season more stormy and tempestuous 
than war itself, with calm and wise determination pursue the true 
interests of the nation, and contiibute, more than any other could 
contribute, to the establishment of that system of policy which will, 
1 trust, yet pieserve our peace, our honour, and our independence. 

Having been twice unanimously chosen the chief magistrate oi a 
free people, we have seen him, at a time when his re-election with 
universal suffrage could not be doubted, afford to the world a rare 
instance of moderation, by withdrawing fiom his station to the 
peaceful walks of private life. 

However the public confidence may change, and the publie 
affections fluctuate with respect to others, with lespect to him they 
have, in war and in peace, in public and in private life, been as steady 
as his own firm mind, and as constant as his own exalted virtues. 

Let us, then, Mr. Speaker, pay the last tribute of respect and 
affection to our depart^ friend. Let the grand council of the nation 
display those sentiments which the nation feels. For this purpose 
1 hold in my hand some resolutions, which I take the liberty of 
offermg to the house. 

Beadved, That this house will wait on the President, in condolence 
of this mournful event. 

BescHuedf That the Speaker’s chaii be shrouded with black, and 
that the members and oficers of the house wear black during the 
session. 

Besoived, That a committee, in conjunction with one from the 
Senate, be appointed to consider on the most suitable manner of 
paying honour to the memory of the man, first in war, first m 
peace, and first in the hearts of his fellow-citizens. 


Letter from the Senate to the President of the 
United States* 


23rd December, 1792. 

The Senate of the United States respectfully take leave to express 
to you their deep regret for the loss their country sustains in the 
death of General George Washmgton. 

This event, so distressmg to all our fellow-citizens, murt be 
peculiarly heavy to you, who have long been associa:ed with him in 
deeds of patriotism. Permit us, Sir, to mingle our tears with yours. 
On this occasion it is manly to weep. To lose such a man, atg^j^cb 
a crisis, is no common calamity to the world. Our country mourn 
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a father. The Almighty Disposer of human events has taken from 
\is our greatest benefactor and ornament. It becomes us to submit 
with reverence lo him “ who maketh darkness his pavilion.’’ 

. With patriotic pride we review the life of our Washington, and 
compare him with those of other countries who have been pre- 
eminent in fame. Ancient and modem times are diminished before 
him. Greatness and guilt have too often been allied ; but his fame 
is whiter than it is brilliant. The destroyers of nations stood 
abashed at the majesty of his virtues. It reproved the intemperance 
of tiieir ambition, and darkened the splendonr of victory. The 
scene is closed, and we are no longer anxious lest misfortune should 
sully his glory ; he has travelled on to the end of his journey, and 
carried with Mm an increasing weight of honour ; he has deposited it 
safely, where misfortune cannot tarnish it, where malice cannot 
blast it. Favoured of Heaven, he departed without exhibiting the 
weakness of humanity. Magnanimous in death, the darhiess of the 
grave could not obscure his brightness. 

^ .guch was the man whom we deplore. Thanks to God, his glory 
is. consummated. Washington yet lives on earth in his spotless 
example ; his spirit is in Heaven. 

Let his countrymen consecrate the memory of the heroic general, 
the patriotic statesman, and the virtuous sage. Let them teach 
their children never to forget, that the fruits of his labours and his 
^^ample are their inheritance. 


The PEEsiBBirr’s Answer. 

Gentlemen of the Senate, 23rd December, 179^. 

I receive with the most respectful and affectionate sentiments, in 
this impressive address, the obliging expressions of your regret for 
the loss our country has sustained in the death of her most esteemed, 
beloved, and admired citizen. 

In the multitude of my thoughts and recollections on this 
melancholy event, you will permit me to say, that I have seen him 
in the days of adversity, in some of the scenes of his deepest distress 
a.ild most trying perplexities. I have also attended him in his 
highest elevation and most prosperous felicity, with uniform admira- 
tion of his wisdom, moderation, and constancy. 

Among all our original associates in that memorable league of this 
continent, in 1774, which first expressed the sovereign will of a free 
nation in America, he was the only one remaining in the general 
^yemment. Although with a constitution more enfeebled than his, 
ige when he thought it necessary to prepare for retirement, J 
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feel myself alone, bereaved of my last biothei, yet I derive a strong 
consolation fiom the unanimous disposition which appears, m all 
ages and classes, to mingle theii soirows with mme on tins common 
calamity to the world. 

The life of our Washington cannot suffer by a comparison with 
those of other countiies who have been most celebrated and exalted 
by fame. The attributes and decoiations of royalty could only have 
♦served to eclipse the majesty of those virtues which made him, from 
being a modest citizen, a moie lesplendent luminary. Misfoitune, 
had he lived, could hereafter have sullied his gloiy only with those 
superficial mmds, who, believmg that character and actions aie 
marked by success alone, raiely deseive to enjoy it. Malice could 
nevei blast his honour, and envy made him a singular exception to 
her universal rule. For himself, he had lived long enough to life 
Hmd to glory ; for his fellow-citizens, if their piayers could have been 
answer^, he would have been immortal ; for me, his departure is at 
a most unfortunate moment. Trustmg, however, in the wise and 
nghteous dominion of Providence over the passions of men, and the 
results of their actions, as well as over theii lives, nothing remains 
for me but humble resignation. 

His example is now complete; and it will teach wisdom and 
virtue to magistrates, citizens, and men, not only in the piesent age, 
but m future generations, as long as our histoiy shall be lead. If a 
Trajan found a Pliny, a Marcus Aurelius can never want 
biographers, eulogists, or Mstorians. 

John Adams. 


Joint Rbsolutions adopted by both Houses op Congress* 

December 23/'<f. Eesdved, by the Senate and House of Repie- 
sentatives of the United States of Ameiica, in Congiess assembled, 
That a marble monument be elected by the United States at the 
Oapitol of the city of Washington, and that the family of Gfeneral 
Washington be requested to permit his body to be deposited under 
it, and that the monument be so deiugned as to commemorate the 
great events of his mihtaiy and political life. 

And be it further re&dved^ That there be a funeral procession fiom 
Congress Hall, to the German Lutheran Church, in memory of 
General George Washington, on Thursday, the 26th instant, and 
that an oration be prepared at the request of Congress, to he 
delivered before both Houses that day ; and that the President of 
the Senate, and Speaker of the House of Representatives, be desired 
to request one of the members of Congress to prepare and dehver the 
game. 

Ami be it furUket resolved^ That it be recommended to 
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of the United States to wear crape on their left arm, as mourniii^ 
for thirty days. 

And he it further resolved^ That the President of the United 
States be requested to direct a copy of these resolutions to be 
transmitted to Mrs. Washington, assuring her of the profound 
lespect Congress will ever bear for her person and character, of their 
condolence on the late afflicting dispensation of Providence ; and 
entreating her assent to the interment of the remains of General 
Washington m the manner expressed m the fiist resolution. 

Eeeoivedf That the Piesident of the United States he requested to 
Lsue his proclamation, notifying to the people throughout the Umted 
States the recommendaticm contained m the third resolution. 

December ^tlu Resolved, That it be lecommended to the people 
of the United States to assemble, on the twenty-second day of 
Febniaiy next, in such numbers and manner as may be convement, 
publicly to testify their gnef for the death of General George Wash- 
ington, by suitable eulogies, orations, and discouises, oi by public 
players. 

And it is further resohed. That the President be requested to 
Issue a pit)clamati(m, for the purpose of canying the foregoing n^o* 
titJKk intoefiGeeU 
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In the Name of God, Amen. 

I, Gbobge Washington, of Mount Vemou, a citizen of tha 
United States, and lately President of the same, do make, ordain, 
and declare this instrument, which is written with my own hand, 
and every page thereof subscribed with my name,^ to be my last 
Will and Testament, revoking all others. 

Imprimis , — ^All my debts, of which there are but few, and none 
of magnitude, are to be punctually and speedily paid, and the lega- 
cies, hereinafter bequeathed, are to be dischaiged as soon as circum- 
stances will permit, and in the manner directed. 

Item . — To my deaaly beloved wife, Martha Washington, I give 
and bequeath the use, profit, and benefit of my whole estate real 
and personal, for the term of her natural life, except such parts 
thereof as are specially disposed of hereafter. My improv^ lot in 
the town of Alexandria, situated on Pitt and Cameron streets, I give 
to her and her heirs for ever; as I also do my household and 
kitchen furniture of every sort and kind, with the liquors and 
groceries which may be on hand at the time of my decease, to be 
used and disposed of as she may think proper. 

— Upon the decease of my wife, it is my will and desire that 
all the slaves whom I hold tn my own right shall receive their free- 
dom. To emancipate them duiing her life would, though earnestly 
wished by me, he attended with such insuperable difiBculties, on 
account of their intermixture by marriage with the dower n^roes, 
as to excite the most painful sensations, if not disagreeable con- 
sequences to the latter, while both descriptions are in the occupancy 
of the same proprietor ; it not being in my power, under the tenure 
by which the dowei negioes are held, to manumit them. And 
whereas, among those who will receive freedom according to this 
devise, ^ere may be some, who, from old age, or bodily infirmities, 
and others, who, on account of their infancy, will be unable to sup- 
port themselves, it is my will and desire, that all, who come under 

^ la the original manuscupt, G£0]^E Washington’s nam^ was writiea 
•t the bottom of eveiy page. 
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the first and second description, shall be comfortably clothed an 1 
fed by my heirs while they live ; and that such of the latter descrip- 
tion as have no parents living, or, if living, are unable or unwilling 
to provide for them, shall be bound by l£e court until they shall 
airive at the age of twenty-five years, and, in cases where no 
record can be produced, wheieby their ages can be ascei'tained, the 
judgment of the court, upon its own view of the subject, shall be 
adequate and final. The negroes thus boimd are (by their masters 
or mistresses) to be taught to read and write, and to be brought up 
to some useful occupation, agreeably to the laws of the Common- 
wealth of Yirgmia, providing for the support of oiphan and other 
Ijoor children. And I do hereby expressly forbid the sale or tians- 
portation out of the said Commonwealth, of any slave I may die 
possessed of, under any pretence whatsoever. And I do, moi cover, 
most pomtedly and most solemnly enjom it upon my executors 
hereafter named, or the smvivors of them, to see that this clause 
respecting slaves, and every part thereof, be religiously fulfilled at 
the epoch at which it is directed to take place, without evasion, 
neglect, or delay, after the crops -which may then be on the ground 
aie harvested, particularly as it respects the aged and infirm ; seeing 
that a regular and peimanent fund be established for their support, 
as long as there are subjects requinng it, not tiusting to the un- 
certain provision to be made by individuals. And to my mulatto 
man, WiUiam, calling himself WUliam Xce, I give immediate free- 
dom, or, if he should prefer it, (on account of the accidents which 
have befallen him, and which have rendered him incapable of 
walking, or of any active employment), to remain in the situation 
lie now is, it shall be optional in him to do so ; m either case, how- 
ever, I allow him an annuity of thirty dollars during his natural 
life, which shall be independent of the victuals and clothes he has 
been accustomed to receive, if be chooses the last alternative ; but 
m full with his freedom, if he prefers the first ; and this I give i>im^ 
as a testimony of my sense of his attachment to me, and for his 
faithful services dunng the revolutionary war, ^ 

Item , — ^To the trustees (governors, or by whatsoever other name 
they may be designated) of the Academy in the town of Alexaudna, 

I give and bequeath, in tnist, four thousand dollars, or m other 
words, twenty of the shares which I hold m the Bank of Alexandiia, 
towards the support of a fiee school, established at, and annexed to, 
the said Academy, for the purpose of educating such orphan 
children, or the childien of such other poor and indigent persons, 
who are unable to accomplish it with their own means, and who, in 
the judgment of the trustees of the said seminal y, are best entitled 
to the benefit of this donation. The aforesaid twenty shares I give 
and bequeath in perpetuity ; the dividends only of which are to be 
and applied, by the said trustees foi the time being, foi 
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the uses above mentioned , the stock to remain entire and untouched, 
unless indications of failure of the said bank should be so apparent, 
or a discontinuance thereof, should rendei a lemoval of this fund 
necessary. In either of these cases, the amount of the stock here 
devised is to be vested in some othei bank or public institution, 
whereby the interest may with legulaiity and ceitainty be drawn 
and applied as above. And to pi event misconception, my meaning 
IS, and is hereby declared to be, that these twenty shares aie m lieu 
of, and not in addition to, the thousand pounds given by a mis- 
sive letter some yeais ago, in consequence whereof an annuity of 
fifty pounds has smee been paid towards the suppoit of this insti- 
tution. 

Item , — ^Whereas by a law of the Commonwealth of Virginia, 
enacted in the year 1785, the Legislatuie thereof was pleased, as an 
evidence of its approbation of tlie sei vices T had rendered the public 
dunng the devolution, and paitly, I believe, in consideiation of my 
having suggested the vast advantages which the community would 
derive from the extension of its mland navigation under legislative 
patronage, to present me with one hundred shares, of one hundred 
dollars each, in the incorporated Company, established for the pur- 
pose of extending the navigation of James Biver from the tide-water 
to the mountains ; and also with fifty shares, of 1002. sterling each, 
in the corpoiation of another company, likewise established for the 
similar purpose of opening the navigation of the Kiver Potomac fiom 
the tide-water to Fort Cumberland ; the acceptance of which, 
although the offer was highly honourable and grateful to my 
feelings, was refused, as inconsistent with a principle which 1 had 
adopted and had never departed from, viz., not to deceive pecuniarj’ 
compensation for any services I could render my country in its 
aiduous struagle with Great Britain for its nghts, pd because 1 
had evaded similar propositions from other States in the Union ; 
adding to this refusal, however, an intimation, that, if it should be 
the pleasure of the legislatuie to permit me to appropriate the said 
shares to 'puhlic teses, I would receive them on those terms with due 
sensibility ; and this it having consented to, in fiattenr^ terms, as 
will appear by a subsequent law, and sundry resolutions, in the 
most ample and honourable manner ; — proceed after this recital, 
for the more coi rect understanding of the case, to declare ; that, as 
it has always been a source of serious regret with me, to see the 
youth of these United States sent to foreign countries for the pur- 
pose of education, often before their minds were formed, or they had 
imbibed any adequate ideas of the happiness of theii own ; con- 
tracting too frequently, not only habits of dissipation and extra- 
vagance, but pnnciples unfriendly to republican government, and to 
the tiue and genuine liberties of mankind, which thereafter are 
raiely overcome ; for these reasons it has been my ardentwiri^-ta--. 
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«ee a plan devised on a liberal scale, whicli would have a tendency 
to spread systematic ideas through all parts of this rising empire, 
thereby to do away local attachments and State prejudices, as far as 
the nature of things would, or indeed ought to admit, from our na- 
tional councils. Looking anxiously forward to the accomplishment 

80 desirable an object as this is (in my estimation), my mind has 
not been able to contemplate any plan more likdy to effect the 
measure, than the establisment of a Uotvebsity in a central part 
of the United States, to which the youths of fortune and talents 
from all parts thereof may be sent for the completion of their educa- 
tion, in all the branches of polite literature, in arts and sciences, in 
acquiring knowledge in the principles of politics and good govern- 
ment, and, as a matter of infinite importance in my judgment, by 
associating with each other and forming friendships in juvenile 
years, be enabled to free themselves in a proper degree from those 
local prejudices and habitual jealousies which have just been 
mentioned, and which, when carried to excess, are never-failing 
sources of disquietude to the public mind, and pregnant of mis- 
chievous consequences to this country. Under these impressions, 
so fully dilated, 

Item * — -I give and bequeath, in perpetuity, the fifty shares which 
I hold in the Potomac Company (under the aforesaid acts of the 
Legislature of Vir^nia), towards the endowment of a University, to 
be established within the limits of the District of Columbia, under 
the auspices of the general government, if that government should 
incline to extend a fostering hand towards it ; and, until such 
seminary is established, and the funds arising on these shares shall 
be required for its support, my further will and desire is, that the 
profit accruing therefrom shall, whenever the dividends are made, 
be laid out in purchasing stock in the Bank of Columbia, or some 
other hank, at the discretion of my executors, or by the Treasurer 
of the Uni^ States for the time being under the direction of Con- 
gress, provided that honourable body should patronize the measure ; 
and the dividends proceeding from the purchase of such stock are to 
be vested in more stock, and so on, until a sum adequate to the 
accomplishment of the object is obtained ; of which I have not the 
smallest doubt, before many years ^ss away, even if no aid or en- 
couragement is given by the legislative authority, or from any other 
source. 

iifew.— -The hundred shares which I hold in the James Biver 
Company, I have given and now confirm in perpetuity, to and for 
the use and benefit of Liberty Hall Academy, in the County of 
Bockbridge in the Commonwealth of Virginia. 

Item . — ‘I release, exonerate, and discharge the estate of my de- 
^^oeagpJ^rother, Samttel Washington, from the payment of the 
mraey which is duo to me for the land I sold to FhUip Pendlet^ 
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(lying in the county of Berkeley), who assigned the same to him, 
the said Samuel, who by agi cement was to pay me therefor. And 
whereas, by some contract (the puiport of which was ne^er commu- 
nicated to me) between the said Samuel and his son, Thomtm 
Washington, the latter became possessed of the aforesaid land, 
without any conveyance having passed from me^ either to the said 
Pendleton, the said Samuel, or the said Thornton, and without any 
consideration having been made, by which neglect neither the legal 
nor equitable title has been alienated ; it rests therefore with me to 
declare my intentions concerning the premises ; and these are, to 
give and bequeath the said land to whomsoever the said Thornton 
Washington (who is also dead) devised the same, or to his heirs for 
ever, if he died intestate ; exonerating the estate of the said 
Thornton, equally with that of the said Samuel, from payment of 
the purchase money, which, wi^h interest, agreeably to the onginal 
contract with the said Pmdleton, would amount to more than a 
thousand pounds. And whereas two other sons of my said deceased 
brother Samuel, namely, George Steptoe Washington, and Lawrence 
Augustine Washington, were, by the decease of those to whose care 
they were committed, brought under my protection, and, in conse- 
quence, have occasioned advances on my part for their education at 
college and other schools, for their hoard, clothing, and other inci- 
dental expenses, to the amount of near five thousand dollars, over 
and above the sums famished by their estate, which sum it may he 
inconvenient for them or their father's estate to refund ; I do for 
these reasons acquit them and the said estate from the payment 
thereof, my intention being, that all accounts between them and 
me, and their father's estate and me, shall stand balanced. 

Item^ — The balance due to me from the estate of Bartholomew 
Bandrxdge, deceased, (my wife’s brother,) and which amounted, on 
the first day of October, 1795, to four hundred and twenty-five 
pounds, (as will appear by an account rendered by his deceased son, 
John Landridge, who was the acting executor of his father's will,) 

I release and acquit from the payment thereof. And the negroes, 
then thirty-three in number, formerly belonging to the said estate, 
who were taken in execution, sold, and purchased in on my account, 
in the year (hlanh), and ever since have remained in the possession 
and to the use of Mary, widow of the said Bartholomew Bandage, 
with their increase, it is my will and desire shall continue and he in 
her possession, without paying hire, or makmg compensation for the 
same for the time past, or to come, dnring her natural life ; at the 
expiration of which, I direct that all of them who are forty years old 
and upwards shall receive their freedom ; and all under that age, and 
above sixteen, shall serve seven years and no longer ; and all under 
sixteen years shall serve until they are twenty-five years o^^e, and 
then ^ free. And, to avoid disputes respecting the ages — 
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these negroes, they are to be taken into the court of the county in 
which they reside, and the judgment thereof, in this relation, shall 
be final and record thereof made, which may be adduced as evidence 
at any time thereafter if disputes should arise concerning the same. 
And I further direct, that the heirs of the said Bartholomew Dan^ 
dridge shall e<iually share the benefits arising from the services of the 
said negroes according to the tenor of this devise, upon the decease of 
^eir mother. 

Item, — If Charles Carter, who intermarried with my niece Betty 
Lewis, is not suflSciently secured in the title to the lots he had of 
me in the town of Fredericksburg, it is my wall and desire, that my 
executors shall make such conveyances of them as the law requires 
to render it perfect. 

Item, — ^To my nephew, WiUia'm Augustine Washington, and his 
heirs, (if he should conceive them to he objects worth prosecuting,) 
a lot in the town of Manchester, (opposite to Richmond,) No. 265, 
drawn on my sole account, and also the tenth of one or two hundred 
acre lots, and two or three half-acre lots, in the city and vicinity of 
Bidimond, drawn in partnership with nine others, all in the lottery 
of the deceased William Byrd, are given ; as is also a lot which I 
purchased of John Rood, conveyed by WiUiam Willie and Samuel 
Gordon, trustees of the said John Hood, numbered 139, in the town 
of Edinburgh, in the County of Prince George, state of Tirginia. 

To my nephew, Bushrod Washington} I give and 
bequeath all the papers in my pssession which relate to my civil 
and military administration of the affairs of this country. I leave to 
him also such of my private papers as are worth preserving ; and at 
the decease of my wife, and before, if she is not inclined to retain, 
them, I give and bequeath my library of books and pamphlets of 
every kind. 

Item, — Having sold lands which I possessed in the State of Penn*- 
sylvania, and part of a tract held in equal right with George Clinton, 
late governor of New York, in the State of New York, my share of land 
and interest in the Great Dismal Swamp, and a tract of land which I 
owned in the County of Gloucester, — ^withholding the legal titles 
thereto until the consideration money should he paid — and having, 
moreover, leased and conditionally sold (as will appear by the tenor of 
the said leases) all my lands upon the Great Kenhawa, and a tract 
upon Difficult Run, in the county of Loudoun, it is my will and direc- 
tion, that, whensoever the contracts are fully and respectively complied 
with, according to the spirit, true intent, and meaning thereof, on 

* As General Washington never had any cb'Idren, he gave the larger part of 
his property to his nephews and nieces, and the children of Mrs. Washington's 
son by her first marriage. The principal heir was Bushrod Washington, son 

his John AiiPTistine Waahinprtnn. 
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the part of the purchasers, their heirs, or assigns, that then, and in 
that case, conveyances aieto be made, agreeably to the terms of the 
said contracts, and the money ansmg therefrom, when paid, to be 
vested in bank stock ; the dividends wheieof, as of that also which 
is already vested therein, aie to inure to my said wife duiing her 
life , but the stock itself is to remain and be subject to the g^eial 
distnbution hereafter diiected. 

Item, — To the Earl of Buchan I recommit the “ Box made of the 
Oak that sheltered the great Sir WiUiam Wallace, after the battle of 
Falkiik,” presented to me by his Lordship in terms too flattering 
for me to repeat, with a request to pass it, on the event of my 
decease, to the man in my country who should appear to merit it 
best, upon the same conditions that have induced him to send it to 
me.” Whether easy or not to select the man who might comport 
with his Loidship’s opinion in this respect, is not for me to say; 
but, conceiving that no disposition of this valuable cunosity can be 
more eligible than the recommitment of it to his own cabinet, 
agreeably to the onginal design of the Goldsmith’s Company of 
Edinburgh, who piesented it to him, and, at his request, con- 
sented that it should be tiansferied to me, I do give and bequeath 
the same to his Lordship ; and, m case of his decease, to his heir, 
with my grateful thanks for the distinguished honour of presenting 
it to me, and more especially for the favourable sentiments with 
which he accompanied it. 

Item, — ^To my brother, Charles Washington, I give and bequeath 
the gold-headed cane left me by Dr. FranUin in his will. I add 
nothing to it because of the ample provision I have made for his 
issue. To the acquaintances and fiiends of my juvenile years, 
Lawrence Washington and Rohert Washington, of Chotanck, 1 give 
my other two gold-headed canes, having my arms engraved on 
them ; and to each, as they ^vlll be useful where they live, I leave 
one of the spyglasses, which constituted pait of my equipage during 
the late war. To my compatriot in arms and old and intimate 
friend, Dr. Graik, I give my bureau (or, as the cabinet-makers call 
it, tambour secretary) and the circular chair, an appendage of my 
study. To Dr. David Stewa/rt 1 give my large shavmg and dressing 
table, and my telescope. To the Keverend, now Bryan, Lord 
Fairfax, I gve a Bible, in three large folio volumes, with notes, 
presented to me by the Right Reverend Thomas Wilson, Bishop of 
Sodor and Man. To Geneial de Lafayette I give a pair of finely- 
wrought steel pistols, taken from the enemy in the revolutionary 
war. To my sisters-in-law, Haninah Washington and Mildred 
Washington, to my friends, Eleanor Btuart, Hannah Washington, of 
Fairfield, and Elizaleth Washington, of Hayfield, I give each a 
mourning ring, of the value of one hundied dollais. These bequests 
are not made for the intrinsic value of them, 'put as nlelnentos of 
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my esteem and regard. To Tc^ias Lear 1 give the use of the farm, 
which he now holds in virtue of a lease from me to him and his 
deceased wife, (for and during their natural lives,) free from rent 
during his life; at the expiration of which it is to fa disposed of as 
is hereinafter directed, BaMy B, Eaynie^ ( 2 k distant relation of 
mine,) I give and bequeath three hundred dollars. To Barak Qrem^ 
dauglxter of the deceased Thomas Bishop^ and to Atm WaBeer^ 
dau^ter of John AUon, also deceased, I give each one hundred 
dollars, in consideration of the attachment of their fathers to me ; 
each of whom having lived nearly forty years in my family. To 
each of my nephews, WiUiam, Augustine Washington, George 
Jjewis, George Steptoe Washington, Buskrod Washington, and 
Bamud Wadiington, I give one of the swords or couteaux, of which 
I may die possessed ; and they are to choose in tfa order they are 
named. These swords are accompanied with an injunction not to 
unsheath them for the purpose of shedding blood, except it be for 
self-defence or in defence of their country and its rights ; and in the 
latter case, to keep them unsheathed, and prefer falling with them 
In their hands to the relinquishment thereof. 

And now, Imving gone through these specific devices, with 
explanations for the more correct understanding of the meaning and 
design of them, I proceed to the distribution of riie more important 
partofmyestate, in manner following: — 

Fibst.— T o my nephew, Bushrod Washington, and his heirs, 
(partly in consideration of an intimation to his deceased father, 
while we were bachelors, and he had kindly undertaken to super- 
intend my estate during my military services in the former war 
between Great Britain and France^ that, if I should fall therein. 
Mount Vernon, then less extensive in domain than at present, 
should become his property,) I give and bequeath all that part 
thereof, which is comprehenfad within the following limits, viz; : — 
Beginning at the ford of Dogue Eun, near my Mill, and extending 
^ong the road, and bounded thereby, as it now goes, and ever has 
gone, since my recollection of it, to the ford of Little Hunting Creek, 
at the Gum Spring, until it comes to a knoll opposite to an old road, 
which formerly passed through the lower field of Muddy-Hole Farm ; 
at which, on the north side of the said road, are three red or Spanish 
oaks, marked as a comer, and a stone plac^; thence by a line of 
trees:, to be marked rectangular, to the back line or outer boundary 
of the tract between Thompson Mason and myself; thence with that 
line easterly (now double ditching, with a post-and-rail fence 
thereon) to the run of Little Hunting Creek ; thence with that run, 
which is the boundary between the lands of the late Humphrey 
Fetjfe and me, to the tide water of the said creek ; Ihence by that 
water to jp toinac River ; thence with the river to the mouth of 
Oi^k ; and thence with the said Dogue Creek to the place otf 
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beginning at the aforesaid ford ; containing upwards of four thotJBand 
acres, be the same more or less, together with the mansion-house, 
and ell other buildings and improvements thereon. 

Sbcokd.— In consideration of the consanguinity between them and 
my wife, being as nearly related to her as to myself, as on account of 
the affection I had for, and the obligation I was under to, their father 
when living, who from his youth had attached himself to my person, 
and followed my fortunes through the vicissitudes of the late Revo- 
lution, afterwards devoting his time to the superintendence of my 
private concerns for many years, whilst my public employments 
rendeied it impracticable for me to do it myself, thereby affording 
me essential services, and always performing them in a manner the 
most filial and respectful ; for these reasons, I say, I give and 
bequeath to George Fayette Washington and Lawrence Augustine 
Washington^ and their heirs, my estate east of Little Hunting Creek, 
lying on the River Potomac, including the farm of three hundred 
and sixty acres, leased to ToUas Lear, as noticed befoie, and con- 
taining in the whole, by deed, two thousand and twenty-seven acres, 
be it more or less ; which said estate it is my will and desire should 
be equitably and advantageously divided between them, according to 
quantity, quality, and other circumstances, when the youngest shall 
have ai rived at the age of twenty-one years, by thiee judicious and 
disinterested men ; one to be chosen by each of the brothers, and 
the third by these two. In the mean time, if the termination of 
my wife’s interest therein should have ceased, the profits arising 
therefrom are to be applied for their joint uses and benefit. 

Third. — And whereas it has always been my intention, since 
my expectation of having issue has ceased, to consider the grand- 
children of my wife in the same light as I do my own relations, and 
to act a friendly part by them ; more especially by the two whom 
we have raised from their earliest infancy, namely, Eleanor Parke 
Omtis and George Washington Parke Cvxtis; and whereas the 
former of these hath lately mtermarried with Lawrence Lewis, a son 
of my deceased sister, Betty Lewis, by which the inducement to 
provide jfor them both has been increased ; wherefore, I give and 
bequeath to the said Lawrence Lewis, and Eleanor Parke Lewis, 
his wife, and their heirs, the residue of my Mount Yemon estate, 
not already devised to my nephew, Bushrod Wellington, compre- 
hended within the followmg description, viz. : — ^All the land north 
of the road leading from the ford of Dogue Run to the Gum Spring, 
as described in the devise of the other part of the tract to Bnshrod 
Washington, until it comes to the stone and three red or Spanish oaks 
on the knoll ; thence with the rectangular line to the back line 
(between Mr. Mason and me) ; thence with that line westerly along 
the new double ditch to Do^e Run, by the tumbling dam of ^ my 
Mill ; thence with the said run to the ford aforementioned, ff^which I 
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aidd all the land I possess west of tlie said Pogue Run and Pogue 
Creek, bounded easterly and southerly thereby; together witli the 
mill, distillery, and all other houses and improvements on the 
premises, making together about two thousand acres, be it more 
or less- 

Foubth. — Acruatedby the principle already mentioned, I give 
and bequeath to George Washington Parke Custis, the grandson of 
my wife, and my ward, and to his heirs, the tract I hold on Four 
Mile Run, in the vicinity of Alexandria, containing one thousand 
two hundred acres, more or less, and my entire square, Mo. 21, in 
the city of Washington. 

Fifth. — Ail the rest and residue of my estate, real and personal, 
not disposed of in manner aforesaid, in whatsoever consisting, where- 
soever lying, and whensoever found, (a schedule of which, as far as 
is recollected, wth a reasonable estimate of its value, is hereunto 
annexed,) I desire may he sold by my executors at such tim^, in 
such manner, and on such credits, (if an equal, valid, and satisfac- 
tory distribution of the specific property cannot be made without,) as 
in their judgment shall be most conducive to the interests of the 
parties concerned ; and the moneys arising therefrom to he divided 
into twenty-three equal parts, and applied as follows, viz. : — ^To 
WiUiarn Augustine Washington, Elizaheth Sjpotswood, Jane Thorn* 
ton, and the heirs of Ann Ashton, sons and daughters of my 
deceased brother, Augustine Washington, I give and ^bequeath 
four parts ; that is, one part to each of them. l‘o Fielding Lems, 
George Lswis, Robert Lewis, Howell Lewis, md. Betty Carter, 
sons and daughters of my deceased sister, Betty Lewis, I give 
and bequeath five other parts ; one to each of them. To George 
Steptoe Washington, Lawrence Augustine Washmgton, Harriot 
Parks, and the heirs of Thornton Washington, sons and datighters 
of my deceased brother, Samuel Washington, I give and bequeath 
other four parts; one to each of them. To Corbin Washington^ 
and the heirs oi Jane Washington, son and daughter of my deceased 
brother, John Augustine Washington, I give and bequeath two 
parts ; one to each of them. To Samuel Washington, Frances Ball, 
and Mildred Hammond, son and daughters of my brother Charles 
Washington, I give and bequeath three parts ; one part to each of 
them. And to George Fayette Washington, Charles Augustine 
Washington, and Maria Washington, sons and daughter of my de- 
ceased nephew, George Augustine Washington, I give one other 
part ; that is, to each a third of that part. To Elizabeth Parke 
Law, Martha Parke Peter, and Eleanor Parke Lewis, I give and 
bequeath three other parts ; that is, a part to each of them. And 
to my nephews, Bushrod Washin^on and Laurence Lewis, and to 
my ward, the grandson of my w&e, I give and bequeath one other 
part ; is, a third thereof to each of them. And, if it ^ould 
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happen that any of the persons whose names are here ennmerated 
(unknown to me) should now he dead, or should die before me, that 
in either of these cases, the heir of such deceased person shall, not^ 
withstanding, deiive all the benefits of the bequest in the same 
manner as if he or she was actually living at the time. And, by 
way of advice, I recommend it to my executors not to be precipitate 
in disposing of the landed propeity (herein directed to be sold), 
if from temporary causes the sale thereof should be dull ; experience 
having fully evinced, that the price of land, especially above the 
falls of the nver and on the western waters, has been progressively 
rising, and cannot be long checked in its increasing value. And I 
particularly recommend it to such of the legatees (under ^s clause 
of my will), as can make it convenient, to take each a share of my 
stock in the Potomac Company in preference to the amount of what 
it might sell for ; being thoroughly convinced myself that no uses 
to which the money can be applied, will be so productive as the 
tolls arising from this navi^tion when in fiill opeiation (and thus, 
from the nature of things, it must be, ere long), and more especially 
:f that of the Shenandoah is added thereto. 

The familj^ vault at Mount Vernon requiring repairs, and being 
Improperly situated besides, I desire that a new one of buck, and 
upon a larger scale, may be built at the foot of what is commonly 
called the vineyard Enclosure, on the ground which is marked out , 
in which my remains, with those of my deceased relations (now in 
the old vault), and such others of my family as may choose to be 
entombed there, may be deposited. And it is my express desire, 
that my corpse may be interred in a private manner, without parade 
or funeral oration. 

Lastly, I constitute and appoint my dearly beloved wife, Martha 
Washmgtm, my nephews, WUliam Augustine Washington, Bushrod 
Washington, George Steptoe Washington, Samuel Washington^ and 
Lavjrence Lewis, and my ward, George Washington Parke Custis 
(when he shall have arrived at the age of twenty-one yeais), 
executrix and executors of this my will and testament ; in the con- 
struction of which it will he readily perceived, that no professional 
character has been consulted, or has had any agency in the draft ; 
and that, although it has occupied many of my leisure hours to 
digest, and to throw it into its present form, it may, notwith- 
standing, appear crude and incorrect ; but, having endeavoured to 
be plain and explicit in all the devises, even at the expense of pro- 
lixity, perhaps of tautology, I hope and trust that no disputes will 
arise concerning them. But if, contrary to expectation, the case 
should be otherwise, from the want of legal expressions, or the 
usual technical terms, or because too much or too little has been 
said on any of the devises to be consonant with law, my will and 
direction expiessly is, that all disputes (if unhappily an;f^hould 
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aiise) shall be decided by three impartial and intelligent men, 
Icnown for their probity and good understanding, two to be chosen 
by the disputants, each having the choice of one, and the third by 
those two ; which three men, thus chosen, shall, unfetteied by law 
or legal constructions, declare their sense of the testator’s intention ; 
and such decision is, to all mtents and purposes, to be as binding on 
the parties as if it had been given m the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 

1% wtness of all and of each of the things heretn contained^ I hate set my 
hand ow seal, this ninth day of Jvly, in the year one thousand seven 
hundred and ninety^ and of the Independence of the United States the 
txenty^ourth, 

GeOBGE WASHINGTOiSr* 

h It that th« imtator tht wcs4 **aaau" 
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iLBBRCROMBlB, General, appointed to 
the geneial command in America, 
187 , encamps at Lake George, 191 ; 
failure of his ra&h assault, 193, 
superseded, 205, 

Abiaham, the Haghts of, scaled bj 
Wolfe, 213. 

Ackland, Lady Haniet, joins hei 
wounded husband in Burgoyne's 
camp, 869; mtrepidity of, 876; 
distress of, 899 ; her heioism, 898 , 
her leception in the Ameiican camp, 
899 ; marned to Mr, Bi udenell, 
908. 

— , Maj'or, wounded, 797 ; again 

wounded and taken pnsoner, 893, 
killed in a duel, 908. 

Adams, a waggoner, killed, 157. 

, John, on the first opposition 

to the arbitral y claims of Great 
Bntam, 233 ; his conduct at town 
meetmgs, 277 ; speech at the meet- | 
ing of the fii'st Congiess, 279 ; 
letter to his wife, 281 ; opposes the 
petition to the King, 314; extiacts 
fiom his diary, 317 ; lettei from 
his wife m praise of Washington, 
348 ; hei account of General Lee, 
349 ; letter to General Thomas, 
422 ; account of a dinner party at 
General Mifflin’s, 435 ; a member of 
*the Board of War and Oidnance, 
505; speech at the Declaration of 
Independence, 528, member of a 
Committee, 590 ; Vice-President, 
1140, his opinions on ceremonial 
matters. 1461 : consideis the isnst 


of Vice- Piesident beneath lui 
talents, 1510 ; chaiged with adro- 
cating monarchy, 1511 ; re-elected^ 
1542 ; remarks on Washington’s 
speech about Genet, 1576; write* 
to his wife about affairs m France, 
1580 ; conversation with Washing- 
ton, 1581 ; declared President, 
1631 ; present at a farewell dinner 
given by Washington, 1632 ; takes 
^e oath of office, speaks highly of 
Washington m his Inauguial Ad- 
diess, 1633 ; issues a proclamation 
for a special session of Congress, 
1641 ; appoints three envoys ex- 
traoidmaiy to the French Kepubhc, 
1643 , perplexed by the belligerent 
duties devolving on him, writes to 
Washmgton, 1646 ; who rqpLes, 
1647 ; states his reasons fox the 
nomination of Washington, 1647; 
his reply to the letter of the Senate 
on the death of Washington, 1692. 
.dams, Mn, letter from her husband, 
281 ; lett^ to her husband in praise 
of Washington, 348 ; her account 
of his mihtaiy compeer, General 
Lee, 349; account of an evening 
party at General Mifflm’s, 436 ; her 
patnotic feelings, 477 ; present at a 
faiewell dinner given by Washing- 
ton, 1632. 

, Samuel, presides at town 

meeting, 277 ; speech at the meet- 
ing of tlie first Congress, 280 ; 
receives information of Genera 
Gage’s movements from Dr. Joseph 
Warren, 301 ; irresolution^ of, 316; 
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322; as Lieutenant-Goremor of 
Massaclittsetts, receives Washington 
at Cambridge, 1473. 

Adams, Sir Thomas, a British naval 
officer, 227. 

Adet, Mr., succeeds Mr. Fauchet as 
minister from the French Republic 
to the United States, 1602 ; pre- 
sents the colours of France to 
Washington, 1618, 1630. 

Agnew, Bngadier-General, killed at 
Germantown, 915 

Agi'iculture, love of Washington for, 
1409. 

Ait-la-Chapelle, tieaty of, does not 
settle the boundaries m Amenca, 33. 

Alarm-signals, for the Jerseys, 1051. 

Albany, panic at, on the approach of 
Burgoyne, 797. 

Alexandria, grand council of war at, 
112 ; Washington's beq^uest to the 
town, 1696. 

Aliqoippa, Queen, Washington’s visit 
to, 69 ; medal sent to her son, who 
received the name of Fan fax, 90. 

Allegany, River, crossed by Washing- 
ton on a raft, 68. 

Allen, Ensign, employed to dnll the 
Viiginians, 121, 

— — , Ethan, and the Green Moun- 
tain Boys,” 310 ; amves at Ticonde- 
roga, 311; surpiises and takes the 
foit, 312 ; nvalry between him and 
Benedict Arnold, 373 ; his letter to 
the New Yoik Congiess, ; his 
pi ejects, 375 ; joins the aimy as a 
volunteer, 381 ; his enthusiasm, 
394; taken pnsoner, 395; his 
letter to the British General, 396 ; 
his conduct censured by Washing- 
ton, 397 ; letter concerning, 426 ; 
his devotion and misfoi tunes, 723 ; 
exchanged for Colonel Campbell, 
999 ; his retiiement, 1000. 

— Levi, brother of Ethan, hiS 
fiatemal zeal, 428 ; letter from, ib, 

Amboy, evacuation of, by the Buti&h, 
774. 

Ambuscade, the, captures the Grange, 
a vessel, 1558 ; defeats &e 

Boston, 1570. 


American Colonies, their treatment by 
England, 231 ; debate on the right 
of taxing, 234 ; Acts of Parhament 
for levymg taxes in, 242 ; aimed 
vessels fitted out by the Congress to 
defend the coasts of the, 403 ; Burke 
on the state of aifaiis m the, 717. 

independence, declaiation 

of, 528. 

Ames, Fisher, on the Congress, 1463 ; 
opposed to Colonel Paiker of Vir- 
ginia, 1581 , remark upon the pub- 
lication of the Faiewell Addiess, 
1627. 

Amesbury, a British spy, seized, 772, 

Amheist, Major-General, expedition 
under, 188 , populaiity of, 205 f 
captuies Ticondeioga, 207; re- 
pairs the works, ib. ; his orders to 
General Munay, 217 ; his expedi- 
tion against Montreal, which capi- 
tulates, 217. 

Anderson, Ephraim, his scheme against 
the Biitish ships at New York 
approved by Congress, 556; not 
earned out 557. 

Andr^ Majoi, pageant of the Mis- 
chianza got up by, 997 ; aide-de- 
camp to Sir Henry Clinton, 1163; 
correspondence with General Ar- 
nold, 1153; his varied talents, 
1156; his correspondence with Mrs, 
Arnold, «&. ; his midnight confer- 
ence with Arnold, 1159 ; uneasiness 
of, 1160; his journey in disgmse, 
1161 , his capture, 1163 ; cucum- 
stances attending it, 1165; his de- 
jection, 1166; his pap^s sent to 
Washington, a6, ; his letter to 
Washington, 1167 ; his propensity 
for caricature, 1168; orders for 
his secunty, 1174; his conduct as 
a prisoner, 1177,; conveyed to Tap- 
pan, 1180 ; wntes to Sir H. Clin- 
ton, 1182 ; his proposed exchange 
for Arnold, 1183; his talents and 
accomplishments, 1184; interces- 
sion of Sir H. Clinton on his behalf, 
1185 ; his affecting appeal rejected, 

1 187 ; review of his conduct, 1 188 • 
his execution, 1190; his remain 
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^sinteii'ed and buried in Wastmm- 
ater Abbey, tb,, his captois re- 
warded, 1191 j sympathy for his 
fate, 1193. 

Angel, Colonel, his brave defence of a 
bndge at Spiiagfield, 1128. 

Annapolis, the seat of government of i 
Maryland, desciibed, 227 

Appoi tionment Bill, the, 1520; ob- : 
jections of Washington, 1521; a 
new bill substituted, to which he 
consents, 

Arbuthnot, Admiral, enters Charles- 
ton haibour, 1112; deet under, 
1077; his approach to Chaileston, 
1114; his action with the French 
fleet, 1281. 

ArmstKoig, Captain, bravery ofj 1310. 
^ , Colonel John, destroys 

the savages at Kittannio^, 172; 
wounded, 173. 

- — — f Major, 710 ; his atten- 

tions to General Mercer, 713, 

Majoi-Geneial, his testi- 
mony to Washington’s services, 
$26 ; particulars respecting, 1374 

Army, Ameiican, why styled theCon- 
tmerytal, 318 ; its constitution, 322, 
353 ; discontents among its o^eis, 
357 ; aiiangements at head-quai- 
teis, 356; its distiibution, 362; 
ngid discipluie in the, tb , scaxcity 
gunpowder, 366 ; difiicuities in 
fltting it out, 423 ; disbanded, 445 ; 
defeated at -Queb^ 461 ; regula- 
tions m, 505; its condition at 
Crown Point, 542; secret d]sc<m- 
tents among the troops at, 545; 
loss of, at Long Island, 577 ; its 
distres^ state at New York, 585 ; 
desertions in, 588 ; arrangements of 
the, 619 ; its sad fdight, 627, 947, 
1201; its peiilous situation, 659; 
crosses the Delaware, 687 ; wants 
of the, 735, 1227 ; lemforced, 
870 ; reti'eats to Peikiomen Creek, 
914; seal city in the camp, 977; 
disciplined, 985; its retiea^ 1013; 
its winter cantonments, ICSl ; its 
snflfenngs, 1081; impressment Qf 
supplies for it. 1G83, 1105 ; mu- | 


tiny in the, 1109; its inefficient 
state, 1 287 ; goes into winter quai- 
teis, 1352 ; discontents m the, 1361, 
1365 ; its junction with the French 
army, 1363 ; memorial of its offi- 
cers to Congiess, 1365; anonymous 
papers circulated in the, 1366 ; bold 
but dangerous appeal to, 1368; 
letter of Washington on bdialf of^ 
1372 ; dismissed on fuilough, 1377 ; 
disch.irged fiom sei vice, 1385 ; part- 
ing address of Washington to, 1365. 

Army, Biitish, why styl^ Ministerial, 
318; its movements beflire New 
York, 593 ; its composition, 779 ; 
capitulatioa of the, under Bui- 
goyne, 904; indolence and luxury 
m the, 978 ; under Loid Cornwal- 
lis, surrenders to the Americans, 
1348; cetemonies on the capitula- 
1349. 

Arnold, Benedict, particulars relative 
to, 311; surpiises and takes St. 
John’s, 313; nvalry between him 
and Ethan Allen, 373 ; throws up 
his command, 377 ; his ampatimce, 
378; important command enti listed 
to, 389 ; fears for, 392 ; progress 
of, 398 ; his difficulties in the wil- 
derness, 415 ; eulogfeed by Wash- 
ington, 420 ; his pioce^ings at 
Point Levi, 437 ; lands at Wolfe's 
Cove, 438 ; withdraws to Point aux 
Trembles, 440 ; wounded, 460 ; his 
gallantry, 462, 753 ; blockades 
Quebec, 497 ; his difficulties, »5.; 
disastrous news received by, 507; 
flotilla under, 636; his gdlantry, 
638; his brave resistance, 639; 
slight put upon, 749 ; his miracu- 
lous escape, 752 ; declines command 
on the Hudson, 765 ; appointed 
to command in Phikdelphia, 768 ; 
enterpiise headed by, 834 ; his 
stratagem to relieve Fort Stanwix,' 
643 ; his success, 844; aimy u&dei, 
873; his impetuous attack on Ihe 
Bnlish, 875 ; his dispute with Ge- 
neral Gates, 878; Ins indignant 
letter, 879 ; impatient^ for battle, 
691; wounded, 694; m command 
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at Philadelphia, 1088; proclama- 
tion of, 1098 ; his osteDtatioos pro- 
digality, lb . ; attachment formed by, 
t6; ehaiges against him, 1091; 
his address to the public, %b.\ his 
resignation, 1092 ; mariies Miss 
Shippen, 1093 ; couit-maitidl on, 
1094; his sentence of repnmand, 
1095 ; reprehended by Washington, 
1096 ; adventuious project of, ih . ; 
appeals to the Piench l^Iinister, 
1107 ; writes to Geneial Schuyler, 
1108; obtains command at West 
Point, 1135; treason of, 1152; 
his conespondence with Clinton, 
1153; fixes his head-quarters at 
Beverley, 1154, his seciet eoire- 
Bpondence with Major Audi ^1154; 
his treacheiy,t5. ; goes on board the 
V ulture Bnlish sloop of wai ,1158; 
fears of, 1170 ; his flight from 
Kobmson House, 1171; escapes to 
the Vulture, 1173, his letters to 
Washington, 1174; intercedes for 
Major Andid, 1186; made Bnga- 
dier General in the Biitish service, 
1191 ; vmdicates Im conduct, 
has address and prodamation, 1192; 
letter of bis mothei to him, 1194; 
scheme to entiap him, 1198; British 
command entruked to, 1228 ; his ex- 
pedition into Virginia, 1236; his 
buccaneeiing larages, 1237 ; anives 
at Portsmouth, 1238; fmti^ him- 
self there, 127b; efforts to capture 
him, 1257 ; reply of an Amencan 
pusoner to, 1281 ; returns to New 
York, 1298; lav^es New London, 
1319; the dose of his career in 
America, ib. 

&iaold, Mrs., shock to her feelings, 
1171 ; letter of her husband in her 
behalf, 1174 ; letter of Washington 
to, 1175; goes to her father at 
Philadelphia, 1176 ; ordered to quit 
the countiy, 1194 ; her subsequent 
fortunes, 1195. 

Lrtillery, Washington’s want of, be- 
fore Boston, 408. 

kSgill, Caj^ain, fate of, 1357 ; admit- 
^ on parole, 1358 ; intercession of 


his mother, ib , ; his sad situatioit 
1359. 

Atlee, Colonel, retieat of, 572. 

Augusta, the, blown up in the Dela- 
ware, 922. 

Aylett, Anne, marriage of, to Augia- 
tme Washiupton, 17. 


B, 

Bache's Am ora, contains libelloos at- 
tacb, on Washington, 1621, 

Balcaiias, Loid, commands the light 
mfantiy, 892 , defends Burgoyne’i 
intrenchments, 894. 

Bali, Lieut -Colonel, the bearer of 
a letter from Wilkinson to Gates* 
971. 

Baltimoie, meetings held at, to op- 
pose the ratification of the treaty 
with England, 1604 

Baibadoes, visit of Lawrence 
George Washington to, 46; mci- 
dents at, 47. 

Bairas, Count de, particulars lespect- 
ing, 1290. 

, Mr., president of the Direc- 
tory, delivers a complimentaxy ad- 
diess to Mr. Monroe, 1641. 

Barton, Lieut.-Colonel, captuies Ge- 

I nerai Prescott, 799. 

' Bastille, the key of the, sent by La- 
fdptte to Washington, 1496. 

Bait’s Hill, position of the Amencans 
at, 1037. 

Baum, Lieut. - Colonel, detachment 
under, 836: wounded, 840; his 
death, 841. 

Baxter, Colonel, killed at Fort Wash- 
ington, 646. 

Baylor, Lieut,-Colonel, wounded, and 
his dragoons massacied, 1045. 

BeddingeP sbattalion employed against 
the Indians, 1515. 

Bedel, Colonel, stationed at the Ce- 
dais, 507. 

Bedford, Washington settles a plan oi 
military opeiations at, 1593. 

B^e, Anthony, bishop of Durham, 
nuhtary aidour of^ 5» 



Belvoir, a beautiful seat, near Mount 
Vernon, 19, 23, 1636. 

Bennington, expedition against, 835 ; 
defeat of the British at, 841. 

Bequests, numerous, of Washington’s 
will, 1704. 

Bermuda, arrival of Lawrence Wash- 
ington at, 48. 

Billy, Washington’s Mulatto seivant, 
966, 1345 ; bequest to him, 1696, 

Bishop, a soldiei under Biaddock, 
141 ; becomes Washmgton’s sei- 
vant, 195. 

Blackstock Hill, fight at, 1219. 

Biaii, John, Pie&ident of the Council 
xn Virgima, 186 ; becomes a judge 
of the Supreme Court of the Umted 
btates, 1463. 

Bland, Colonel, leconoitrmg-party un- 
der, 856. 

Blue JRxdge Ime of mountains, 27. 

Bolden il^ok, an ancient record of 
land^ the Washington family men- 
tioned in, 3. 

Bompard, commander of the Ambus- 
cade, defeats the Boston, 1570, 

Bonapaite, testimonial of respect foi 
Washington, 1667. 

Bonetta, sloop-of-war, sent to New 
York with despatches on the sur- 
render of Cornwallis, 1348. 

Box den town, ships and stores burnt 
at, 989. 

Boscawen, Admiral, fleet under, 187 ; 
vote of thanks to, 190. 

Boskirk, Lieut.-Colonel, his success at 
Elizabeth Town, 1085. 

Boston, journey of Wadimgton to, 
161 ; writs of assistance at, 233 ; 

' popular agitation at, 239 ; military 
demonstxations at, 243, embarka- 
tion of troops for, tb . ; the General 
Court at, refuses to transact busi- 
ness under military sway, 251 ; it 
is again prorogued, t6,; tumult at, 
253 ; destruction of tea at, 267 ; 
indignation at, 268 ; dissolution of 
the House of Burgesses at, 268 ; 
first General Congress at, 269 ; 
league and covenant at, 271 ; town 
meeting at, 277 ; said to be can- 


nonaded by the British, 280; re- 
moval of gunpowder from the arse- 
nal, 288 ; ariival of flesh trooj« 
at, 321 , alarm at, 328 ; Wa^ung- 
ton’s object in distressing, 365 ; 
scarcity and sickness in the town, 
t5. ; siege of, continued, 385 ; Bnb* 
ish cruisers sent out from, 399 ; 
meditated attack upon the British 
foices in, 406 ; desecration of 
chuiches at^ 407 ; preparations for 
bombarding, 429 ; military prepa- 
rations at, 448, 1071 ; seciet expe- 
dition against, 449 ; monotonous 
state of affairs at, 471 ; burlesque 
on the blockade of, 472; distress 
at^ 473; the Bntish propose to 
evacuate, 482 ; they prepare to re- 
treat from, 483 ; embaikation of 
the Bntish from, 485 ; evacuatiiw. 
of, 486 ; its dehverance, 487 , re- 
ception of Washington at, 1475; 
meetmgs held at, to oppose theiati- 
flcation of the treaty with England, 
1604; Washmgton’s reply to the 
address from Sie select -men of^ 
1605. 

Boston, Port Bill passed, 267 ; de- 
nounced, 268. 

tea party, 267, 

, a Bntish fiigate, defeated by 

the Ambuscade, 1670. 

Botetourt, Lord, appointed governor 
of Viiginia, 247 ; his reply to 
Geoige IH., 248 ; opens the session, 
»6. ; dissolves the House of Bur- 
gesses, 249 ; his conciliatory con- 
duct, 250 ; dies greatly respected, 
253 ; statue to him at Willianu^* 
burg, in Virginia, f6. 

Boucher, Rev. J., letter of Washing- 
ton to, 264. 

Bouquet, Colpnel, stationed at Bay’s 
Town, 194, 197 ; his wild propo- 
sition discountenanced by W^mg- 
toD, 198. 

Bourlamarque, a French officer, makes 
a brave stand at Isle aux Noix, 207 > 

Bowdoin, letter of General TL^ to, 
656 . 

Braddock, Majcr-Gtnerai; sent as gfr 
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ncralissimo to America, 107; anec- ers for tUt purpose, 1000; tbeiT 

dotes told of, by Horace Walpole, despair at the sui lender of the 

108 ; arrangements of 110; giand army of Loid Cornwallis, 1351; 

council of war held by, 113 ; his intimation of their willingness to 

troubles and disappointments, 118; make a peace oi truce, 1360; ac- 

his conversations with Fianklin, knowledge the independence of the 

119 ; sets off for Wills* Cieek, 120 ; United States, 1374 ; ill-advised 

regulations observed m his camp, measuies m after yeais, 1573, 

122 ; disapjMJinted about the Indi- 1604. * 

ans, 123 ; his speech to the sa Brown, Major John, orders giveii to, 
chems, ; impatience of, 1 25 ; 379, 394 , feint made by, 458. 

his march from Fort Cumberland, Colonel, surpnses Ticonderoca. 

1 27 ; halts at the Little Meadows, 877. 

128 ; advice given by Washington , Bi., attends Washington in 

to, tb. ; his toilsome maich, 130; his last illness, 1663. 
piecautions taken by, 132; tardi- BiudenelJ, Mr., chaplain of the artil- 
ness of his piogiess, 135 ; falls into lery, accompanies Lady Ackland to 

an ambuscade, 138; disasters of the American camp, 898; subse- 

his troops, 140 ; his determined quently manies hei, 908. 

biavery, 141 ; desperately wounded, Buchan, the Earl of, Washington's 
tb, ; retieat of his tioops, tb, ; dies bequest to, 1701. 
on arriving at the Great Meadows, Bufoid, Colonel, pursued by Tarleton, 
143; his dauntless conduct in the 1119; totally defeated, 1120. 
field, 144; his funeial, ib, ; opimon Bullet, silver, and the spy, 889. 
of Scarooyadi respecting, 155. Bullitt, Captain, drives back the In- 

Jradford, Mr. William, made attor- dians, 202 ; appomted major, 203. 

ney^neral, 1579 ; death of, 1614. Bunker's Hill, the battle of, 329 ; 
iradstreet, Lieat.-Colonel, 192; fe- success of the Bntish at, 336; 
vourite project of, 193 ; takes Fort results of the battle of, 337. 
Frontenac, 194. Burgoyne, General, exclamation of, 

Srandywine Creek, afians on the, on arriving at Boston, 321 ; parti- 

855 ; the Americans defeated at, culars respecting, 350 ; skirmishes 

858. with his troops, 373 ; his plans, 

freed's Hill, near Boston, operations 874 ; approaches Ticonderoga, 775 ; 
at, 327 . buoyant anticipations of, 780 ; gives 

■leyman. Colonel, fatigue of his a war-feast to his savage allies, 
troops, 842. 782 ; pioclamation of, 785 ; prompt 

ndge*s Creek, the birth - place of measures of, 794 ; plans to 
Wasbmgton, 13. him, 803; speculations on his suc- 

ndport, Loid, testimonial of lespect cesses, 810; reaches Fort Anne, 

for Washington, 1667. 820; his Indian allies, 821; de^ 

nght-Lightmng, an Indian beanty, serted by them, 825 ; his new 

124. difficulties, tb, ; plans an expedition 

nhsh ministry, their policy to the to Bennm^n, 82C; complaint of 

Amencan colonies, 231; pi ejects Gates against, 847; his reply to 

to raise a revenue there, 232 ; pass Gates, 848 ; dubious position of, 

ths Stamp Act, 235; repeal it, 868 ; collects his foices, 869, 871 ; 

241 ; infatuation m their councils, ladies of rank m his camp, ib * 

299 ; send troops to Boston, 300 ; crosses the Hudson, 872 ; his silent 

attempt Jfeo open negociations for movements, 872 ; his ciitical situa- 

peace, 534, 590 ; send commission- tion, 877 ; despat<ies measengen 
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io Sir Henry Clinton, tb . ; his 
resolute mien, 880 , grand move- 
ment of, 891 ; shiftb his position, 
896 ; eulogy on, 897 , attends the 
funeral of Geneial Fiaser, 897 ; his 
eulogiura, tb ; his dism^ retreat, 
898; wntes to General Gates, tb., 
retreats to Saiatoga, 899; sets Hie 
to the farm-houses, 900; holds a 
council of war, *6. ; capitulates to 
the Amencans, 903, 904; his le- 
ception by Geneial Gat^ 905, 
tidings of his capitulation, 992, 994. 

Bui ke, Edmund, letter of Geneial Lee 
to, 293; on the state of afiaiis m 
Ameiica, 716. 

Bun, Aaron, aide-de-camp to Mont- 
gomery, 456 ; Lieut.-Colonel, le- 
connoitnng expedition of, 1019. 

Burton, Lieut -Colonel, serves undei 
Braddock, 138. 

Bush-fighting, near Foit Duquesne, 
138. 

Bustle, William, a schoolfeUow of 
Washington, 16. 

Butler, M.ijoi -Geneial, commands the 
iightwing of St. Clair’s aimy,1515 , 
kiUed, 1516. 

Buttei field. Major, intimidated into a 
surrender, 507, 

Byron, Admiial, storm encountered 
by, its consequences, 1048. 

c. 

Cabot, Mr. George, of Boston, Senator 
of the United States, 1614. 

Cadwalader, Colonel, ^lant conduct 
of, at Fort Washington, 647 ; em- 
ployed to watch the Hessians, 679; 
arrives at Boidentown, 699 ; j'oins 
Washington, 703. 

Caldwell, the Uev. Mr., “ a rousing 
Gospel preacfi^er,” 1085 ; his church 
burnt, t6. ; his wife killed, 1124; 
popular indignation, 1126 ; ani- 
mates the soldiers, 1128. 

Callbeck, Mr., note of, to Washington, 
426. 

Cambndge, tumultuous meeting at, 
288; meetmg of Inlian chiefe at. 


383 , reception of Washington at, 

Camden, skirmish near, 1145; battle 
of, 1147 ; position of General Greene 
at, 1305; his retieat, tb, 

Campbell, Lieut -Colonel, case of, 
727; letter to Kobert Moms, re- 
gal ding him, 728 ; exchanged, 999 
his campaign m Georgia, 1049; de- 
feats the Americans, 1050. 

, Colonel, killed at the cap- 
ture of the forts on the Hudson, 887. 

, Colonel, of Virgmia, killed 

at £u1aw Springs, 1338. 

Canada, pi ejected mvasion of, 377, 
38 1 ; proposed expedition into, 388 ; 
state of affairs in, 41 1, 437, 495, 
507; cheeiing news from, 446; 
disasters in, 463 ; remfoi cements of 
the British m, 515; close of the 
invasion o^ 518 ; British invasion 
from, 779; pi ejected mvasion of, 
1052 ; incuisions fiom, 1200. 

Captain Jack, a hero of the wilder- 
ness, 116; his history, 117 ; joins 
the Biitish camp, 129; his rebuff, 
tb, 

Caileton, Colonel Guy (afterwards 
General Sir Guy), at the capture of 
Quebec, 208, commands against 
Montgomery and Arnold, 411 ; 
escapes from Montreal, 417; pro- 
ceeds to Quebec, 440 ; his success- 
ful sortie, 499 ; exertions of, 636 ; 
his plans, 637 ; takes possession of 
Crown Pomt, 641 ; returns to St. 
John’s, i6. ; force under, 779 ; 
bnngs pacific news, 1860; pro- 
claims a cessation of hostilities, 
1375; prepares to evacuate New 
York, 1377; quits that city, 1387. 

' , Major, forts captured hr. 

1200. 

Carlisle, Earl of, Commissioner from 
England, 1000, 1002 ; his letter to 
George Selwyn, 1004. 

Carmagnole, the, sung m New York, 
1570. 

Carnes, Oaptam, information brought 
by, regarding the escapMif Champe, 
1197. 
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Carroll, of Carrollton* a amtor of 
Miss Custis, 1639, 

Carter, Chailes, provision for, in 
Waiangton^s will, 1700. 

Oarth^ena, siege of, 16, 20. 

Caswdl, General, North Carolina 
militia under, 1 143. 

Cedars, Amencan disasters at the, 
507,509. 

Celeron de Bienville, an intelligent 
French officer, 36 , his signs of 
occupation, 37 

Chamberlayne, Mi , a Virginian, his 
hospitality, 195 ; Washington meets 
his future wife at his house, %h. 

Chamblee, Fort, captured by the 
Amencans, 411. 

Champe, John, hazardous attempt of, 
1196; pursuit of, 1197 ; enlists in 
Arnold’s coips, 1198; his escape, 

t&. 

Champlain, Lake,affiiirs on, 191, 636. 

Charleston, advance of the British 
on, 1099 ; amval of reinforcements 
at, 1113; besieged by the British, 
1114; fall of, 1117, dash of 
Colonel Hamilton at, 1309 ; meet- 
ings held at, to oppose the ratihca- 
tion of the Treaty with England, 
1604. 

Chailestown, heights of, project for 
seizing the, 324 ; set on fire, 334, 
352; fortidcations at, 550, ariival 
of General Lee there, 551. 

Charlottesville, the State legislature 
removed to, 1299. 

Charon, man-of-war, set on fire, 1342. 

Chastellux, Marquis de, a distinguished 
French officer, 1132; his tour of 
cuiiosity, 1204; amves in camp, 
ib ; his cordial reception, 

Chatham, Lord, his opinion of the 
Congress at Philadelphia, 284; his 
wisdom and eloquence, 299. 

Chatterton’s Hill, commanding situa- 
tion of, 624 ; retreat of the Amen- 
cans at, 625 ; taken by the Bntish, 
626. 

Chaudiere, valley of the, 416. 

Cheesemap^aptain, killed, 459. 

Chesapeake, entry of the Bntish fleet 


into the, 816 ; ravages in tbe^ 
1061. 

Chester, retreat of the Amencan army 
to, 860. 

Chestnut Neck, store-houses destroved 
at, 1046. 

Chew’s house, attack on, its important 
consequences, 913. 

Cheyney, Thomas, alarming report 
857. 

ChiUicothe, battle with the Indians 
near, 1499. 

Church, Dr. Benjamin, traitorous 
conduct of, 401 , sent to piison, 
i6.; liberated, *6 

Chui^es, deseciation of, at Boston, 
407. 

Cincinnati, order of the, 1379, 1399. 

Clarke, Colonel Elijah, repulse of, 

1211 . 

Clinton family at New York, account 
of the, 505. 

— — , Colonel James, command en- 
trust^ to, 611, 

, Governor George, reinforce- 
ments nndei, 335; particulars re- 
spectmg, 350 ; advices received by, 
523 ; sagacious measuies of, 532 ; 
at the Gates of the Highlands, 540 ; 
perplexity of, 628 ; his sohcitude, 
658 ; instructions to, 764; on the 
alert at Fort Montgomeiy, 813; 
exertions of, 933 ; letter of Wash- 
ington to, 1292 ; accompanies 
Washington on his tour, 1384; 
puts up for the Vice-Presidency, 
defeated, 1542. 

— — , Sir Henry, arrives m the 
harbour at New York, 466, 493 ; 
southern cruise of, 550 ; repulse of, 
554; bis nocturnal march, 571 ; 
force under, 804; preparations of, 
880; his armament proceeds up 
the Hudson, 882, 1^62 ; divides his 
forces, 884; his approach to Fort 
Clinton, 885; project to surprise 
him, 988 ; anives at Philadelphia, 
996; his letter to Washington, 
1002 ; his progress retarded, 1008 ; 
retreat of, 1017; amves in the 
Highlands of Navesmk, 1019 ; 
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reaches Newport, 1038 ; predatory 
warfare carried on by, 1061 , suc- 
cesses of, 1068; lemforced, 1077; 
sends an expedition to the South, 
1080; stormy voyage of, 1089; 
advances to blockade Chailestown, 
1099; takes that city, 1117; ex- 
peditions planned by, 1118 ; sails 
tor New Yoik, 1121; stratagem 
of, 1126; treasonable correspon- 
dence of Arnold with, 1153; sen- 
timents of Major Andre' towards, 
1182; letter of Washington to, 
1183; intei cedes for Major Andid, 
1185; despatches emissaries to the 
Ameiican mutineers, 1221 ; his 
emissaries are taken piisoncis, 
1233; measures to deceive him, 
1317; ruse of, 1318; sends des- 
patches to Lord Cornwalhfa, 1330 ; 
arrives toojate to the relief of Lord 
Coinwallis, 1350; demand made 
to, by Washington, 1357. 

Coates, Colonel, operations of, 1310 

Cochran, Di., familiar letter of Wash- 
ington to, 1076. 

Colbuin, Colonel, watches the move- ! 
ments of General Burgoyne, 871. 

Colden, Lieutenant, Governor of New 
York, burnt in effigy, 240. 

Collier, Sii George, forces under, 
1062, 1070. 

Colonies, Amencan, feeling and con- 
duct of England towaids the, 231 ; 
taxation of the, 232 ; divid^ mto 
depaitments, 489. 

Columbia, district of, erected, 1490. 

Commissioners from England anive 
at Philadelphia, 1000, 1003; disap- 
pointment of, 1004 ; dej^ for 
England, ib. 

Committee of Arrangement, its duties, 
976. ^ 

Safety, letter o^ to Ge- 
neral Lee, 452. 

Concord, Biitish expedition against, 
300 ; militaiy stoies at, destioyed, 
303. 

Congress, General, project of, recom- 
mended by the Virginia House of 
Burgesses, 269; meets. 279.* rp- 


cond meeting, 314; a oommittee 
fiom, arrives in camp, 405; resc^ 
lutron to augment the anny, 40d ; 
letter of the Npw York Congi’ess to 
Lee, 452 ; votes a medal to Wash- 
ington, 488, Washington’s confer- 
ence with Congiess, 503; issues 
the Declaration of Independence, 
628; conference of Lord Howe 
with a committee fiom, 589; Lee 
writes to the President of, 613 ; 
the conduct of Oongi’ess ciiticised 
hy Lee 616; Washington’s advice 
fo, on the subject of retaliation, 
727 f Schuylei’s, misundei standings 
with, 738; Arnold lewaided by 
Congiess, 754; Schuyiei’s memo- 
rial to, pioves satisfactory, 766; 
Gates prompts his friends in, 757 ; 
he appears on the fioor of Congiess 
to plead his cause, 761 ; Schuyler 
undeimmed m, 807 ; Congress 
makes a complete change m the 
commissaiiat, 811; oideis out the 
militia, 860; Wilkinson bears de- 
spatches to Congress, 925 ; resolu- 
tions of, 995; Lafayette’s pi eject 
for the invasion of Canada favoured 
by Congiess, 1052 ; dissensions m, 
1054; charges against Arnold sent 
to, 1091 ; Congress jealous of the 
power of the military, 1104; re- 
solves to form heads of depart- 
ments, 1238; Washington stimu- 
lates Congress to make military 
preparations, 1354; memorial of 
officers to, 1365; Washington re- 
signs his commission to Congress, 
1391 ; Federal constitution drawn 
up, 1427 ; first meeting of the new 
Congress, 1431; adjournment of, 
1463, 1492 ; reassembles at Phila- 
delphia, 1501 ; Second Congiecs as- 
sembles at Philadelphia, 1512 ; ad- 
journs, 1527; openmgof,1543; as- 
sembles, 1576; Washington’s speech 
on the opening of, 1 595 ; close of the 
session, 1600; meets, 1615; dose of 
the session, 1621 ; meets^627 ; con- 
vened, 1642 ; adjourns ror the day 
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Congress of Massachnsetis, 294. 

Conjuror, or ** medicine-man,” 97. 

Connecticut troops persist in going 
home, 424, their reception tiieie, 
tb , ; the dragoons of, ; the m- 
ftintry m, 549 ; ravages in, 1065 , 
farms iu, sacked by the Bntish, 1 1 23. 

Conscience, lestiaints on, 36. 

Constitution, the Federal, convention 
to diav up, 1427 ; its proceedings, 
1428 ; latified by the various 
States, 1431. 

— f Foit, alarm at, 532 , for- 
tified, 589. 

Continental Army, the American 
army why so called, 318. 

Convention, Washin^on appointed 
piesident of the, 1428. 

Conway, Colonel, appointed Biigadier- 
Geneial, 746 , remonstrance of, 
923 5 biief note of Washington to, 
9265 promotion of, 945; his cor- 
respondence with General Gates, 
953, 961, 963; stnctures on his 
character, 964; more trouble about 
his letter, 969 ; downfall of, 991 ; 
his penitential letter to Washing- 
ton, •&. 

Cook, James, aftci wards the great 
circumnavigator, 208, 211. 

Corbie^s Tavein, the rendezvous of 
conspirators, 520. 

Complantei, a Seneca chief, 1504. 

Cornwallis, Loid, arnves at Staten 
Island, 556, and at Long Island, 
567; disappointment of, 669, sent 
back to the Jerseys, 702, enteis 
Trenton, 704; alarm of, 711; his 
irksome situation, 715; inquiiy of, 
t&. ; his circuitous maich, 774 ; 
goes into the Jerseys, 936 ; his pro- 
jected invasion of North Carolina, 
1139, 1140; his vigorous measuies 
m South Carolina, 1208 , his cha- 
racter fi>i modeiation, 1209 , takes 
post at Charlotte, 1210; gives up 
command to Lord Rawdon, 1216 , 
prepares to invade North Carolina, 
1244; movements of, 1250; de- 
stroys baggage, 1251 , his dis- 


asters on crossing the Catawbfii 
1255; crosses the Yadkin, 1257; 
encamps neai Salem, zb . ; his pro- 
clamation at Hillsborough, 1261; 
his commanding situation, 1264; 
gains the battle of Guilfoid Court 
House, 1269; his letieat, 1271; 
pursu^ by Gieeue, zb ; changes 
his plan, 1273 ; dischaiges his 
militia, zb . ; retreats to Wilmington, 
1274; his plans disconcerted, zb.; 
bis perplexity, 1275; maiches into 
Viiginia, zb.; his biilliant hopes, 
1287 ; meditates striking a blow 
at Lafayette, 1298 ; crosses James 
rivei, 1299, his letiograde marcli, 
1301; express leoeived by, 1302; 
process to Portsmouth, 1304 ; his 
maich into Viigmia, 1306; his 
supposed secuiity, 1321 ; measures 
to cut off his retieat, 1322; 
aroused to his danger, 1325 ; sm* 
rounded on every side, zb, ; his 
reply to Sir Heniy Clmton, 1330 ; 
his desperate situation, 1345; his 
attempt to escape, 1346; failure, 
t1^.; pioposes a cessation of hos- 
tilities, 1347 ; capitulates to the 
Amencans, t5. ; tei ms of his capi- 
tulation, ib . ; amount of his army, 
1348 ; feels deeply his humiliation, 
1350, testifies to the honourable 
conduct of his captors, 

Coi responding committees established 
in Virginia, 262. 

Courtney, Captain of the Boston, 
killed in action with the Ambus- 
cade, 1570. 

Cow-boys, desolations of the, 1162, 
1163. 

Cowpens, battle of the, 1247. 

Core, Tench, lettei of Jefferson to 
1588. 

Craik, Dr. James, siftgeon of the Vir- 
ginian regiment, 88, 121 ; goes to 
the Ohio with Washington, 255, 
appointment given to, 766; hia 
warning to Washington, 956 ; ap- 
plication to him on behalf of an 
author, 1395; attends Washogtoi* 
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m his last illness, 1664; bequest 
to, 1701. 

Crawford, Hugh, trades with the 
Miami tribes, 37 ; brings a message 
from them, ib, 

Cresap, Colonel, residence of, in Vir- 
ginia, 29. 

Croghan, George, a veteran trader, 37 ; 
his mission to the Ohio tribes, 38, 
71, 116; his contracts for flour, 
87 ; receives a letter from Stobo, 
100; misfortunes of, 109; arrives 
at the camp, 123; his adventures 
and perils during Pontiac’s war, 
256. 

Croix, M. de la, French Minister of 
exterior relations, complaints from, 
against the American government, 
1624. 

.‘ Croton River, barbarous warfare on 
the, 1288. 

Crown Point taken by Colonel Warner, 
312 ; abandoned, 543 ; captured by 
the British, 641. 

Cruger, Colonel, defends Fort Ninety- 
six, 1306, 1308. 

Culpepper, Lord, estates in Virginia 
granted to, 24. 

Cumberland, Duke of, Captain-General 
of the British army, 107 ; the 
patron of Braddock, ib, 

' , Fort, the rendezvous of 

the Virginian and Maryland troops, 
Washington arrives at, 1592. 

Cushing, Mr, Justice, administers the 
oath to Washington as President, 
1545. 

Currency, derangement of the, 1082, 
1103, 1105. 

Custis, Mr., his death, provisions of 
his will, 218. 

p Mrs. Martha, 195; Washing- 
ton pays his^dresses to her, 196 ; 
is married to him, 205 ; see Wash- 
ington, Mrs. 

Miss, her death, 262. 

Eleanor Parke ; see Custis, Miss 

Nelly. 

— — , George Washington Parke, be- 
quest to, 1704. 

— , John Parke (son of Mrs. Wash- 
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ington), placed at King's College^ 
New Tork, 263 ; his marriage, 264; 
his death, 1352. 

Custis, Miss Nelly, grand-daughter of 
Mrs. Washington, accompanies her 
to Mount Vernon, ig 34 • descrip- 
tion of her, 1637 ; Washington'* 
letter of counsel in love affairs, 
1638 ; romantic episode of, 1639 ; 
marries Lawrence Lewis at Mount 
Vernon, 1656; Washington's be- 
quest^ 1703. 

Dagworthy, Captain, right claimed by, 
and dispute with Washington, 160. 

Daily Advertiser, a Philadelphia paper, 
Washington's ‘Farewell Ad dr ess * 
puhlishS in the^ 1626. 

Dallas, Mr., secretary to General Mif- 
flin, sent to warn Genet, 1561. 

Danbury, British expedition against, 

Dandridge, Bartholomew, release of 
claims on the estate of, by Washing- 
ton's will, 1699. 

Darke, Colonel, command* the left 
wing of St. Clair’o army, 1515, 
1517. 

Davi^ King, an Indian chief, taken 
prisonei, 7. 

Davidson, General, killed at Mac^ 
Gowan's Ford, 1255. 

Davie, General, instructions to, 1306. 

•, Mr. William Richardson, ap- 
pointed envoy to France, 1658. 

Davis, Rev. Samuel, memorable ser- 
mon of, relating to Washington, 
151, 

— the Rev. Mr,, reads the funeral 
service over Washington, 1665, 

Dayton, Colonel, seizes Sir John John 
son, 510; retreat of, 1123 ; dis- 
tinguishes himself at Springfleld, 
1128. 

Deane, Mr., American Commissioner 
at Paris, 745. 

De Barras, French fleet under, its ser- 
vices, 1327 ; his noble conduct, ib, 

De Beaujeu, a Fsmich-eflicer, killed 
147, 
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De Bois de la Mothe, Admiral, forces 
under, 183 

Deborre, a Fiencli ofRwr, joins the 
Amencanfa, 851; resignation of, 861. 

De Bougainville, letreat of, 214-, 

De Choibeul, Duke, piediction of, 230. 

Dedal ati on of Independence adopted 
by the Congress, 528 ; read by older 
of Washington to the troops, 529 

De Coutiecoeur, Commander of Fort 
Duquehne, 146. 

De Dieskau, Baron, a Fiench General, 
takes post at Crown Point, 156; 
his death, 158. 

De Giasse, Count, letter of Washing- 
ton to, 1316; anives with the 
French fleet m the Chesapeake, 
1323; his engagement with the 
British fleet, 1326 ; his reception 
of Washington, 1328 ; disconcerted 
by the ariival of Admiral Digby, 
%b , ; sails for Europe, 1352. 

De Heister, his plan of operations, 
573 ; captures Lord Stirling, 577. 

De Hertbum, William, the piogenitor 
of the Washmgtons, 3. 

De Kalb, Baron, appointed Major- 
General, 922 ; dies of his wounds 
at Camden, 1147. 

De la Galissonnieie, Marquis, Governor 
of Canada, 36. 

Delancey, Oliver, a royalist, his ac- 
tivity, 605 ; Brigadiei-Geneial, %b . ; 
his foi aging parties, 1288. 

[)elaplace, Captain, suipnsed and 
taken prisoner, 312. 

J)elaware, the American army cross 
the, 687 ; preparations of the 
Bntish army m, 928 ; taken posses- 
sion of by the Bntish, 937 . 

— — , Amencan fiimte, captured, 
918. 

)e Levi, the successor of Montcalm 
in Canada, 216. j 

>e Mirepoix, Marquis, the Frendi 
Ambassador, his tieacherous assur- 
ances, 106. 

'emocratic Society, the, formed at 
Philadelphia, 1565; one at New 
York, 158!r. 

e Montcalm, M&rquis, the French 


Field-Marshal, tnumphs achieved 
by, 179; attacked by Wolfe, 213; 
his last moments and death, 215. 

De Pusaz, Hugh, episcopate of, 4. 

De Riedesel, Baioness, joins her hus- 
band m the camp, 869 , her painful 
situation, 895, 899 ; horrois ex- 
posed to, 901 ; dismal place of lefuge, 
902 ; attentions to the wounded, 
*5. ; her reception at the Amencan 
camp, 907. 

De St. Pierre, Chevalier, leply of, to a 
summons to sui lender, 70 ; his in- 
fluence among the Indians, 157: 
killed, 158 

De Sireuil, Captain, slain, 1344 

D^Estaing, Count, French fleet under, 
1028 ; his correspondence with 
Washington, 1029 ; proceeds to 
Rhode Island, 1031; depaits for 
Boston, 1035 ; considerate letter of 
Washington to, 1040 ; sails for the 
West Indies, 1048, aiiives with a 
formidable fleet on the coast of 
Georgia, 1077; wounded, 1079; 
returns to Fiance, 1080 

De-itouches, Chevalier, Admiral of the 
French fleet, 1276. 

De Tilly, his dash into Chesapeake Bay, 
1277. 

De Villiers, Captain, brother-m-Iaw of 
JumonviUe, proceeds to the Great 
Meadows to give battle to Wash- 
ington, 93. 

De Wessyngtons, family of the, 4, 

■ — , John, prior of the 

Benedictine Convent, 8; his suc- 
cessful controveisy, tb , , his death, 9. 

, Stephen, 6. 

, William, 7. 

Dick, Dr , attends Washmgton in his 
last illness, 1663. 

Diebnson, General, hp successful ex- 
ploit, 720. 

Digby, Admiral, arrives with six ships 
of the line before New York, 1328. 

Dinwiddle, Colonel, convenes the 
House of Burgesses of Viigmia to 
devise measures for the public se- 
curity, 72, 149 , recrmting service 
established by, 73. 
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Dinwiddle, the Hon. Hob^ Lieut - 
Governor of Virginia, 52 ; sends 
Washington on a mission, «6. ; letter 
of, 61; letters of WasWgton to, 
77, 85, 86; meditates taking Foit 
Duquesne, 100 ; refuses to give up 
French piisoners, 104; incon- 
siderate pioject ot, 168; his am- 
biguous ordei and replies, 176; 
supported by I^oid Loudoun, 176; 
irritation of, 177; his misundei- 
standings with Washington, 184; 
his return to England, 185; his 
successor, Mr. Fauquier, 186. 

Diplomacy, Indian, 56. 

Donop, Captain, decoyed from his 
cantonment, 697; his attack on 
Fort Mercer, 920 ; his death, 921 ; 
defeat of his Hessian Yagers, 1047. 

Dorchester Heights, to be seized and 
forti6ed, 325, 475; piepaiations 
for this attempt, 476 ; letteis re- 
specting, 477. 

Drouillon, a French officer, taken pii- 
soner, 83 ; sent to Wmchester, 84; 
treatment of, 85. 

Drucour, his brave defence of Louis- 
burg, 190 ; taken prisoner, «6. 

Dnchd, Eev. Mr., appointed chaplain 
to Congiess, 280. 

Ducks, canvas-back, on the Potomac, 
226. 

Ducoudray, Monsieur, rank expected 
by, 745. 

Duer, the Hon. William, his letter to 
Schuyler, 808. 

Dumas, General, sends to Washington 
a pamphlet on the military and 
political situation of Fiance, 1643. 

Dunbar, panic in his camp, 144 ; re- 
treats to Philadelphia, 146. 

Dunmore, Lord, appointed Governor 
of Virginia, 2^ ; opposition of the 
Assembly to, ib , ; anival of his 
family, 267 ; dissolves the House 
of Burgesses, 268 ; seizes the mib- 
tary munitions of the province, 
307 ; exeicises maitial law, 431 ; 
his plan for harassing Virginia, 441. 

Duplessis, Captain, case of, 921. 

Duquesne, Fort, reinfbrcementb sent 


to, 92 ; poposed reduction of, 187 
advance ot the British against, 203 ^ 
abandoned by the French, 204^ 
taken posLjsssion of by the British, 
%h , ; put in a defensible state, %h, 

Du Quesne, Marquis, 70. 

Durham, see of, bones of St. Cuth- 
bert transported to, 1; power of 
the prelates of, 2 ; honours enjoyed 
by the pnors of, 8, 


E. 

Elizabeth Town, success of the Biitish 
at, 1085. 

Ellswoith, Oliver, appointed envoy to 
France, 1657. 

England, treaty of peace with France, 
229 ; her lestiictive policy, 231 , 
measures of her mimsteis, 233. S€4 
British Ministers. 

Enos, Colonel, defection of, 415. , 

Esopus, village of, buint, 890. 

Estates in V irgmia, 220 ; each a little 
empire, 222. 

Etiquette, queries and answers re- 
specting, 1450; a contest of, at 
^ton, 1475 ; cavils about, 1491 ; 
Washmgton^b reply, »6. 

Eutaw Spiings, battle ofj 1335 ; de- 
feat of the British at, 1337 ; evacu- 
ated by the British, 1338. 

Eyre, Colonel, killed, 1319. 


F. 

Fairfax, Bryan, advises a petition to 
the throne, 272 ; his letter to 
Washmgton, 274-276; attached to 
the government, 308 , visits Wash- 
ington at Valley Forge, 981 ; Wash- 
ington's bequest to him, 1701, 

County, meeting, 273. 

, Geneial, reply of Sir Heniy 

Washmgton to, 11, 

, Geoige Wm., 24, 27 ; return# 

to England, 287 ; his house of Bel 
voir burnt, «6.; InS^tayai England^ 
1398. 
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Fairfai, Mrs, S., Wash! on's letter 
to, 1636. 

, the Hon. Wm., 16 ; mar- 

ri£^ of his daughter, 17 ; porticu* 
lars relative to, Id. 

» , Lord (cousin of the Hon. 

Wm.), 20 ; his character and his- 
toiy, 23; his estates in Viigima, 
24; a stanch for-hunter, 26; his 
seat of Greenway Couit, 31 ; his 
cultivated mind, 32, his tioop of 
horse, 131 ; dangeious position of, 
165; advice of, 166; a gieat fa- 
vouiite m his neighbouihood, 225 ; 
his death, 1398. 

— — , William, his Manual foi the 
conduct of youth, 20; Washing- 
ton's paternal adviser, 90. 

Fail field, destroyed by the Biitish, 
1064. 

Falmouth, destruction of, 403. 

Farewell Addiess, Washington's, pub- 
lished in the ‘ Daily Advertiser,' 
1626 ; given in full, 1671. 

Fauchet, Mr., succeeds Genet as min- 
ister from the French Republic to 
the United States, 1584; sucx^eded 
by Mr, Adet, 1602 ; a despatch 
from Fauchet to the French Govern- 
ment intercepted, 1608; he ex- 
culpates Randolph, lb 10. 

Faulkner, Captam, serves against the 
Indians, 1515. 

Fellows, General, seives against Bur- 
goyne, 896, 899. 

Feiguson, Major of the Aitillery, St 
Clan conceits his Indian campaign 
with, 1515, 

, Major Patnck, his marand- 

in? expedition, 1047 ; character of, 
1115; his oideis from Loid Coin- 
wallis, 1208; sent to scour the 
mountain country, 1210; his ap- 
peal to the Tories, 1212 ; takes up 
a position on King’s Mountain, 12 12; 
defeated, 1215. 

Ki'shbum, Colonel, appointed to a post 
by Washington, but rejected by the 
Senate, 1459. 

Flagg, Med on the Aston 

river, 1289, ' 


Fleet, British, puts to sea, 804; its 
appeal ance at the Delaware, 805 ; 
enters the Chesapeake, 816. 

Fleet, French, ai lives in the Delh- 
ware, 1028, 

Fleets, French and Biitish, engage off 
the Capes of Viigmia, 1279. 

Fleury, Major, a brave French oflScer, 
929 ; wounded, 930. 

Forbes, Bngadiei -General, 187; aimy 
under, 188. 

, Di„ physician to Lawrence 

Washington, 48, 49. 

Foiests, magnificent, of Vnginia, 28. 

Foit Cumbei land, foundation of, 99; 
assembly of the Biitish foices at, 
120; maich from, 127; oidered to 
be kept up, 176. 

Fort Necessity, ariival of Captain 
Hackay at, 91 ; suiiendeis to the 
French, 95. 

— Ninety-six, Colonel Cruger's de- 
fence, of, 1306. 

William Henry, taken by the 

French, 182. 

Fox-hunting in Virginia, 225. 

Francis, Colonel, lulled at Castleton, 
796. 

Franklin, Benjamin, amves at Fiede 
rick Town as Postmastei -General, 
118 ; his conversation with Gene- 
ral Braddock, 119; services per- 
formed by, 126; his examination 
before the House of Commons, 241 ; 
letter to Loid Howe, 590, 

Fraser, General, pursues the Ameri- 
cans, 793, 796 , wounded, 894, 895 ; 
his death, 896 ; his funeial, 897. 

Fiaunces, Samuel, stewaid of the 
President’s household, 1456. 

Fiazier, John, the Indian tiader, 54, 

68 . 

Fiazier, Lieut., seve^ly censured, 78. 

Fieemasons, the, beai the coipse of 
Washington to the giave, 1665. 

French, on the Ohio, prepaie for hos- 
tilities, 45; deseiteis from the, 
90 ; ti mmph of the, on the defeat of 
the Bntish at Fort Duquesne, 147 ; 
treaty with the United States, 99^ 

French Creek, foil at, 60 64* 
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French Revolution, outbreak of the, 
1469 ; the news welcomed m Ame- 
nca, 1470 ; statement of Lafayette, 
1477; gloomy picture by Gou- 
vemeur Moms, 1504. 

Frestel, M., tutor of George Wash- 
ington Lafayette (Motier), 1614 ; 
accompanies his pupil to Euiope, 
1640. 

Fiontenac, Fort, pioject foi its reduc- 
tion, 193; taken by the Biitish, 
194. 

Fry, Colonel, concludes a treaty with 
the Ohio tubes, 50, 74 ; division 
under, 78 . illness of, 85 ; his death, 
88 . 

‘Funeral of George Washington,* a 
slandeious libel issued, 1566. 


G. 

Gabiousb, Count, a Polish volunteei, 
884; death of, 887. 

Gage, Lieut -Colonel, serves under 
Braddock, 135; crosses the liver 
Monongahela, 137 ; wounded, 139 ; 
becomes General, and is appointed 
to the mihtaiy command of Mas- 
sachusetts, paiticulais respecting, 
270 ; pioclamation of, 271 , pei- 
plenty of, 277 ; his militai'y mea- 
suies, 287 ; remonstrance to, 294; 
his secret measuies, 300 ; his pro- 
clamation puttmg the provmce un- 
der maitial law, 322; suipiise of, 
329 ; his correspondence wi^ Wash- 
ington, 368 ; recalled to England, 
404. 

Gaither’s battalion, serves against the 
Indians, 1515. 

Gambler, Admiral, takes the com- 
mand of the British fleet, 1 039, 

Gamble, Captaiff, his tieatment by 
the Biitish, 730. 

Gwisevoort, lemfoi cements sent to, 
834. 

Garsdon, manor of, in Wiltshiie, 10. 

Gates, Captain Horatio, 121 ; paiticu- 
lais relative to, 296 ; appointed 
Adjutant-Geneial, 319; his arrival 


at the camp, 360 ; sent to Phila 
delphia, 503; his pi emotion, «6. 
question of command between him 
and bchuylei, 542 ; set at rest, 
544 ; appointed to command in Ca- 
nada, 515, declines to co-opeiate 
with the Commandei-in-Chief, 683 
proceedmgs of, 672; letter of Ge- 
neial Lee to, 674 ; letteis of Schuj- 
lei to, 739; oi deiced to Ticonde- 
roga, 743; lemaiks on his position, 
756; altercation with, 757; lus 
petulant letter to Washington, 758 ; 
ins lepiesentatiou to Congress, 761 , 
offence given by, 762 ; on the aleit 
for command, 807; appointed to 
the Northern depaitment, 809 ; in 
high spints, 846, his hostilities 
with the pen, 847 ; his letter to 
Geneial Buigoyne, 848 , intelligence 
received by, 874; leasons assigned 
by, 876 ; his quanel with General 
Arnold, 878 ; bides his time, 891 ; 
his leception of General Burgoyne, 
905 ; neglect of, 924 ; his de- 
spatch to Congress, 925 ; letter of 
Washington to, 926 , offeis to resign, 
ih ; appointed Piesident of tlie 
Boaid ot Wai, 942 , m the ascend- 
ant, 952 ; peiplexitj of, 953 ; his 
letter to Washington, 954 ; replied 
to, lb . ; his projected uruption into 
Canada, 958 ; elated with his suo 
cess, 959 ; his explanatory lettei le- 
lative to the Congress correspond- 
ence, 961 ; challenged by General 
Wilbnson, 971 ; charge against, 
974; placed undei the ordeis of 
Washington, 990; appointed to 
command m the youth, 1131,1 143 ; 
forces under, 1144 , flight of, 1146 ; 
reaches the village of Chailotte, 
1149; his letter to Washington, 
1151; inquiry into his conduit, 
1199; reveises of, 1220; supei- 
seded in cfunmand, %h. 

Genet, Edmond Chmles (Citizen Ge- 
net), minister from the Fiench Re- 
public to the United States, 1552 ; 
Hamilton’s desfilS^iOBr* of him, 
1553 ; aiiives at Philadaliihiju 
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1554; presents ms letter of cre- 
dence to Washington, 1556 ; con- 
Tersation with Jefferson, 1557 ; au- 
thorizes the capture of the Biitish 
Tessel Grange, 1558 ; dissatisfaction 
at the decisions of the Amencan go- 
vernment, 1559 ; wiites an indig- 
nant letter to the Secretary of State, 
1559; warned by Gene]^ Mifflin 
about the Little Sarah , excessive 
anger, 1561 ; mtei view with Jeffei- 
&on, 1562 ; gives an evasive answer 
about the departure of the Little 
Sarah, 1563 ; puts the vessel to sea 
in defiance of Washington, 1564; 
his recall desired, 1566; proceeds 
to New York — enthusiastic recep- 
tion, 1570 ; informed of the mea- 
sores taken for his lecall, 1571; 
angry letter, ; detei mines to ap- 
peal from the President to the peo- 
ple, 1573 ; Washington's censuieof, 
1576 ; fiesh instances of his mis- 
chievous activity and audacity, 
1582 ; determination taken to su- 
persede his diplomatic functions, | 
depnve him of the consequent pri- | 
Tileges, and arrest his person, 15^ ; 
recalled, 1584. 

Gentlemen Assocmtors, formation of 
the, 171. 

Geoi^e Barnwell, tragedy of,perfoim- 
ed at Barbadoes, 47. 

, Lake, state of the frontier post 

on, 379. 

Seoige II., anecdote of, 87. 

III., petition to, from the Ge- 

neial Congress, 314, his statue at 
New York destroyed, 529. 

leorgia, expedition against, 1049 , le- 
duced to submission, 1050. 

Jermantown, village of, and its envi- 
rons, 910 ; battle at, 

rerry, Elbndge, appointed Envoy- 
Extraoidinaiy to the Fiench Re- 
public, 1643 : returns to Amenca, 
1645. 

ilbert Town, its occupation by 
Feiguson, 1211; his retreat, 
1212 . •— 

lies, Mr., of Viigima, hi& hostile 


speech on the retirement of Wash^ 
ington, 1692. 

Gist, Chiistopher, mission of, 33 
well received at Muskingum, 39 ; 
his treaty with the Miami tnbes, 
41 ; his painful journey home, 42; 
surveys the lands of the Ohio Com- 
pany, 44 ; settlement of, 50, 92, 93 ; 
accompanies Washington, 53, 66; 
his presence of mmd, 67 ; suffers 
from cold, 68. 

Glover, Colonel, hai asses the British 
at V(Tiite Plains, 620 ; his Marble- 
head fisheimen, 686. 

Gooch, Captain, intrepidity of, 647 

Gounon, Colonel, i econnoiti es the Bri- 
tish posts on New York Island, 
1203. 

Goveinors of States, Washington’s 
circular letter to the, 1379. 

Grafton, Duke of, his resignation, 262, 

! Giange, a British vessel, capture of, 
1558 

Giant, General, movements of, 572 ; 
his maich to White Maish, 998. 

— , Majoi, instructions given to, 
201 ; surrenders himself prisoner, 
»6,; hifa biaggadocio m Parliament, 
299; killed, 887. 

Grasse, Count de, French fleet under, 
1290. 

Graves, Admiral, orders the bombard- 

I ment of Falmouth, 404 ; anive? 
with his fleet befoie New Yoik 
1135 ; arrives off the Capes of Vii- 
ginia, 1325; engages the French 
fleet, 1326 ; beais away foi New 
Yoik, 1327. 

Graydon, General, visit of, to the Ame 
rican camp, 776, 

Gieat Dismal Swamp, pioject foi 
diaining, 220. 

Kanawha, vis^ of Washington 

to, 269. 

— — Meadows, retreat of Washington 
to, 92 , note on the afi&ir of the, 
98; death of Geneial Biaddock at, 
143. 

Tree, a Seneca chief, 1 504 

Gieen, Saiah, Washington’s bequest 
to, 1702. 
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Greene, Colonel, blled, 1289; par- 
ticulars respecting, %h , ; honours at 
his funeral, 1290. 

, General Nathaniel, some ac- 
count of, 364 ; comments of, 410 ; 
sympathy of, 444; his loyalty m 
time of trouble, %h . ; struck with 
the appearance of a young officer, 
525 ; his illness, 578 ; opinion ol^ 
594; advice of, 668; mission 
736; instiuctions to, 764; celerity 
of his movements, 859 , appomted 
Quartermaster-Geneial, 986; pre- 
cautions of, 1128 ; lesigns the 
office of Quartermastei -Geneial, 
1137 ; his report relative to Major 
Andrd^ 1186, 1187 , takes command 
at West Point, 1196; appointed to 
command m the South, 1199 ; ar- 
nves at Charlotte, 1221 , his deli- 
cacy towards Geneial Gates, ih . ; 
destitute state of his troops, 1222 ; 
reoiganizes the aitny, 1223 ; sepa- 
rates his forces into two divisions, 
1224, joins Moi gan on the Catawba, 
1252 ; changes his plans, 1253 ; 
despondency of, 1256 ; retreat of, 
1257; ciosses the Dan, 1259; his 
letters describing his retreat, 1260 ; 
letieats across the Haw, 1266; re- 
ceives reinforcements, »6,; defeated 
at Guilfoid Couit House, 1269 ; his 
account of the battle, 1270; pur- 
sues Lord Coinwallis, 1271 ; Wash- 
ington's anxiety for, 1282; piecau- 
tions of, 1299 ; hzs retrogiade march 
into Carolina, 1305 ; takes a position 
before Camden, t6,; ciosses the 
Saluda, 1308 ; successes of, 1312 ; 
his operations on the Hills of Santee, 
1333 ; attacks the British at Eutaw 
Spnngs, 1335; congiatulated by 
Washington, i 339 ; his death, 1417 ; 
his amiable chaiactei, %b, 

<5reen Mountain Boys, their origin, 
310 ; take arms under Ethan Allen, 
t6. ; return home, 376, 

Greenway Court, the seat of Lord 
Fairfax, 31 ; decadence of, 32, 165. 

Gienville, George, mimsteiial policy 
of, 234. 


Grenville, Lord, explains to hfr. 
Pinckney the instiuctions of No« 
vemher, 1793, 1585. 

Grey, Major-Geneial Sii Chailes, sui- 
piises Wayne's force, 864; at the 
battle of Germantown, 914; his 
ravaging expedition m the New 
England States, 1038; snipu&e;> 
Baylor's dragoons, 1045; raised to 



organized by, 323. 

Giiffin, Colonel, in the Jeiseys, 697. 

Grimes, Miss, of W estmoreland, mother 
of Light-Horse Hany, 25. 

Guichen, Count de, sails for Euiope, 
1169. 

Guide, an Indian one^ 66 ; his treacheiy, 
67. 

Guilford Court House, battle of, 1268. 

Gunpowder, scarcity of, in the Ameii- 
can camp before Boston, 366. 


H. 

Hackensack, retreat of the Amencan 
army to, 654. 

Hale, Captain, fate of, 1179; hia 
history, tb, 

, Colonel, desertion of, 796 ; sur- 
renders to the British, 797; his 
death, %b, 

— — , Sir Matthew, his ‘ Contemplac 
tions ' a favounte book with Wash- 
ington's mother, 17. 

Half Town, a Seneca diief, 1504. 

Halket, Major, letter of Washington 
to, 188. 

— — f Sir Peter, left m command of 
the baggage, 138, killed, 140. 

Hall, Colonel, shot, 1255. 

Hamilton, Alexander, account of, 525; 
gallantry of, 625; his skill and 
energy, 777 ; his mission to Geneial 
Gates, 931 ; embarrassing task of, 
932 ; emphatic letter of, 934 ; sug- 
gestion of, 899; letter of, 1125, 
ordeied to ane st Arno ld. 1172; 
returns unsuaSSlui to Robinson 
House. 1173 - 
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ing Mijor Andr^ given by> 1181 ; 
qualifications of, 1239 ; his letter 
to General Schuylei, 1239, mis- 
tindei standing of, 1241 ; appeal of, 
1343 ; leads the advance of the 
Ameiicans at the siege of York 
Town, ih , ; his braveiy, 1343, 
1345; appointed Secretaiy of the 
Treasury, 1462 ; on the French 
Revolution, 1471 ; plan for liquida- 
tion of the public debt, 1482 ; sus- 
pected of monarchical sentiments, 
1487 ; his financial aiiangements, 
1 50 1 ; 1 ecominends a National Bank, 
1502 ; differs from Jefferson, 1531 ; 
urges upon Washington the pohcy 
of a re-dection, 1533 ; Washmgton 
writes to him on the subject of m- 
teinal discord, 1537 ; answers m 
e\tenuation, 1538 • account of 
Genet, 1553 , letter of, on the 
affaiis of France, 1554 ; distrustful 
of Genet’s promises, 1564; wishes 
to retire from office, 1567 ; opimons, 
1585 ; rumour that he is to be sent 
on a special mission to Great 
Bntam — Momoe olgects to his no- 
mination, 1586 , he wishes Wash- 
ington to choose another, 1587 ; 
Washington wntes to, 1594 ; sug- 
gests a plan for the liquidation of 
the public debt, 1598, retires fiom 
office, 1599 , letter from Washmg- 
ton, and reply, 1599 ; his character 
of Mr. Rufus King, 1 620 ; Washing- 
ton consults him on the subject of his 
1 eui ement, Hamilton’s letter, 1 625 ; 
conespondence with Washmgton, 
1626, wntes to Washmgton on the 
e\ ent of a war with Balance, 1646 , 
appointed Inspector-Geneial, 1649 ; 
Washington’s account of him to the 
President, 26 . ; assists Washmgton 
in the organization of the aimv, 
1654. 

imilton, James, Governor of Penn- 
sylvania, 37. 

immond, Mi., the Biitish Minister 
to the United complains of 

Genet, 1554 

mpton, Colonel, his iniiidicious 


conduct at Trydiaflin, 865; » 
ploits of, 1309. 

Hamtranck, Major, ordered to march 
beyond Fort Jefferson, 1514 ; meets 
the fugitives, 1518 

Hanbury, John, a wealthy London 
meich^t, 35. 

Hancock, John, President of the Con- 
gress, 314; ezeepted from the 
pi offered par don, 322 , invites Wasb- 
mgton to be his gnest, 1472 ; point 
of etiquette, 1473; visits Wash- 
mgton, 1475. 

Hand, Colonel, and his riflemen, 567. 
568. 

Haidm, Colonel, defeated by the In- 
dians, 1499, 1500 ; murdered by 
them, 1543. 

Farmer, Bngadiei -General, his expe* 
dition against the Indians, 1498, 

Hainage, Major, wounded, 876. 

Harris, John, an Indian trader, 197. 

Hanisson, Colonel, letter of Washing- 
ton to, 1054. 

Haslet, Colonel, exploit of, 620. 

Hayme, Sally B., Washington’s be- 
quest to, 1702. 

Heath, General, exertions of, at Con- 
cord, 304 ; skilful dispositions of, 
at Throg's Neck, 615 ; extiacts 
fiom his memoirs, 624-6 ; m com- 
mand of the Highlands of the 
Hudson, 635; his stanch adhe- 
rence to ordeis, 666 ; his military 
punctilio, 667 ; letteis of Washing- 
ton to, 712, 713 ; failme of the 
expedition under, 714. 

Hedge, Solomon, Esq , a Justice of 
peace, 30. 

Hendrick, a famous Mohawk sachem, 
slam, 158. 

Henfield, Gideon, tnal and acquittal 
of, m opposition ^o Washington, 
1565 

Heniy, Patnek, his celebrated resolu- 
tions in the Viigmian House of 
Buigesses, 236, hit. gi eat eloquence, 
283 ; his war speech, 298 , anony- 
mous letter to, 956 ; appointed 
Emoy to Fiance, 1657; declines 
the appointment, 1658. 
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Herkimer, General, m command of 
the mihtaa in Tryon country, 786 ; 
cheenng news fiom, 828; discon*- 
tent of his troops, 829 , wounded, 
830 ; his death, 831. 

Hessian tioops subsidised by England, 
496 ; attack on their posts at 
Tienton, 684-689; taken pusoners, 
693 ; their tieatment, 695 ; then 
mteiview with Washington, 694; 
their leception by the people, 696 ; 
flight of the, fiom the Jerseys, 699; 
hunted thiough the countiy, 700 ; 
conduct of the, 717. 

Heth, Captain, remaiks of, on the le- 
tieat from Geimantown, 915, 
Hickey, Thomas, execution of, 521. 
Highlands of the Hudson, foits in the, 
511 ; gatheimg in the, 533 , state 
of their defences, 881. 

Hill, Lieut.-Colonel, his skirmish with 
the Amencans near Skenesborough, 
795. 

Hinman, Colonel, commands at Ticon- 
deroga, 379. 

Hite, Captain, a settlei in the wilder- 
ness, 28. 

Hobby, the sexton, the eaily pieceptor 
of Washington, 14, 18. 

Hobkirk’s Hill, aflair at, 1305. 
Holbouine, Admiial, fleet under, 182 ; 
joined by Loid Loudoun, 183 ; idle 
demonstiation by his fleet, tb, ; his 
fleet shattered by a storm, 184, 
Hopkinson, Francis, spoitive reply of 
Washington to, 1407. 

Hotham, Commodore, fleet under, 
sails forGeoigia, 1049. 

House of Burgesses of Viiginia, re- 
publicanism in the, 101 ; giant 
made by, 102; WashmgtOQ takes 
his seat in the, 218. 

Howe, Lord, a biave young nobleman, j 
191; kill^ 192. 

, the Hon. Colonel William 
(brother of Lord Howe), serves be- 
foie Quebec, 208 ; become General, 
reconnoities the works at Bunkei's 
Hill, 331 ; wounded, 336 ; his per- 
son^ appearance, 350 ; measuies 
0^ 406; proclamations, 407; his 


perplexity, 480, 481 ; proposes to 
evacuate Boston, 482; pioceeds to 
Halifax, 488 , anives befoie New 
York, 523 ; plan concerted by, 570 ; 
loss of troops unJei, 577; his in- 
activity, 620 ; leinforcements le- 
ceived by him, 621 ; movements 
of, 643 , hears of the affair at 
Trenton, 702 ; sends back Loid 
Coinwallis to the Jerseys, tb ; his 
life at New York, 722 ; piepaia- 
tions of, 736; his head-quai tei s 
at Biunswick, 768 , feigned move- 
ments of, 772 ; stiategy of, 773 ; 
evacuates the Jerseys, 774; his 
army lands on the Elk River, 849; 
measuies to check him, tj.; procla* 
mation of, 850 ; neglects to follow 
up his advantage at Brandywine, 
862 ; marches into Philadelphia, 
867 ; proceeds against the fortifica- 
tions at Billingspoit, 910; attacks 
Fort Miflain, 929; manoeuvies of^ 
943 , retreats to Philadelphia, 944 ; 
dissatisfaction created by his con- 
duct of the war, 995 ; resigns, ib, 
Howe, Admiral Loid, coiiespondence 
of Washington with, 426; por- 
trait of, 489 ; anives at New Yoik, 
534; declaration of, 535; his lettei 
to the Colonial Govemois, *6,; his 
letter to Washington, 536 , offers 
to compromise the dispute between 
Great Bntam and America, 590; 
conference with, 591 ; proclamation 
of, 664; his letter to Washington 
on the tieatment of Amencan pii- 
soners, 730; his fleet anchois in 
the Delaware, 909 , proceeds with 
the fleet to Newpoit, 1032; his 
action with the French fleet, 1034 ; 
resigns the command to Admiial 
Gambler, 1039. 

, an Amencan General, sent 

against the Pennsylvanian muti- 
neers, 1383. 

Huddy, Captain, executed in revenge 
for Philip White, 1357. 

Hudson River, mvasion of the, by 
Bntish shipsfWMPr agitation along 
the, 609 ; Highland passes of the^ 
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763 ; advance of Biitisb » jps up 
the, 883 ; fortifications on the, 987 ; 
hostilities on the, 1062; a French 
fleet anchored on the, 1^70. 

Huger, General, his camp surprised 
by Tarleton, 1115 ; Greene's direc- 
tions to, 1253. 

Humphreys, Colonel, his letter to 
Washington, 1424 ; anecdote of, 
1453. 

Huts foi the soldieis, at Valley Foige, 
947. 

L 

Impiovements, rural, care of Wash- 
mgton for, 1405. 

Independence, Declaration of, drawn 
up and adopted by the Congress^ 
528 ; read to the troops, 529, 

Indian friendship, value of, 37. 

— hunting camp, \iat of Washing- 
ton to an, 258. 

Indians, n^ociations with the, 391; 
e-vpect presents, 80; medals sent to 
the, 89; lavnges of the, 152, 154, 
175; insurrection of the, known as 
Pontiac's war, 229, 230; destroy 
Wyoming, 1042; retaliatory cam- 
paigns against them, 1060 ; fiontier 
difficulties with the, 1498; G«ieial 
St. Clair despatched ^inst them, 
1505, Wayne's successml campaign, 
1597 ; treaty with them, 1615. 

Junes, Colonel, stationed at Wills' 
Creek, a frontier fort, 99, 101; a 
favourite with Governor Dinwiddie, 
149, 150. 

Ii oquois, 01 Six Nations, treaty with 
the, 

Isle-aur-Noix, military operations at, 
390, retieat of the i^encans to 
517. 

J. 

Jack, see Captain Jack. 

Jaclmon, Andrew, his hcstihtv to 
Washington, 1630. 

Jacobin Club, of the, in 

Finmce, 1479. 


Jacobs, Captain, his desperate ralonr, 
172; killed, 173. 

Jameson, Lieutenant-Colond, informs 
Arnold of the capture of Andre, 
1166. 

Jan Yost Cuyler, mission of, 843 ; his 
stratagem successful, 844. 

Jay, Governor, anecdote of, 976. 

- — , John, his biave spirit, 611; his 
letter to Washington, 1421 ; cor* 
lespondence on nation^ policy with 
Washington, tb ; his counselloi, 
1447 ; appointed Chief Justice, 
1463; pioves the intention of Genet 
to appeal fiom the Piesident to the 
people, 1573 ; sent as a special en- 
voy to Gieat Bntain, 1587; Wash- 
ington writes to, 1594 ; wiites 
to Washington, 1601 ; sends the 
Treaty, ib ; comes back to Amenoa, 
elected Governor of the State 
New Yoik, resigns the office of 
Chief Justice, 1602, 

Jeffeison, Thomas, Governoi’ of Vir* 
ginia, escapes Arnold's attempt to 
capture him, 1237 ; escapes also 
fiom Tarleton, 1300 ; his ridicule of 
State ceremomal, 1453, his charac- 
ter and (pinions, 1464; his favour 
for the patnot party m Fiance, 
1467; letter to Thomas Paine, 
1469; appointed Secretary of State, 
1480 ; his appr^ensions as to 
monaichical tendencies, 1486; his 
objections to the National Bank, 
1^2; wishes the revolution to be 
established, 1510 ; repnnts Fame's 
‘Rights of Man,' 1511; wishes to 
letire from office, 1522 ; Washings 
ton lemonstrates, «6.; he opposes 
Washington'sretiiement, 1528; dif- 
feis fiom Hamilton, 1531 ; has a 
conveisation with Washington, 1532 ; 
Washington wiites tf' him on the 
pnvate ammosity displayed, 1536; 
answei sin extenuation, 1539 , Mon is 
wntes him an account of affans m 
Fiance, 1547 ; favomahle to the re- 
volutionists, 1554; wntes to Madi- 
son an account of Genet’s leception 
by Washington, 1556; conveisation 
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with Genet and Washington, 1557; 
opinion on the subject of the prize 
taken by the Ameiicans, 155S; 
writes to Madison, 1560; interview 
with Genet conceining the Little 
Sarah, 1563; taken ill, and letiies 
to the country, Washington wiites 
md]^antly to him, 15^; replies, 
ib , ; recommends delicacy m the 
treatment of Genet, 1566, account 
of Washington’s anger at the ribald 
lampoon, wishes to letiie fiom 
office, on the lemonstrance of Wash- 
ington consents to lemam for a 
time, 1568, writes to Genet ac- 
quainting him with the measures 
taken for his recall, 1571 ; furnishes 
a lepoit of trade of the United 
States, 1577; rebuke to Genet, 
1578 ; retires fiom the Cabinet, 
letter written in his retirement, 
1579; his character of Washington, 
1580, expiess€B a hope that war 
will not ensue, 1685; writes to 
Tench Coze, 1588; wntes to Mr, 
Monroe in Pans, 1621; writes to 
Washington, reply, 1622 ; declared 
Vice-President, 1631; present at a 
farewell dinner given by Washing- 
ton, 1632; takes the oath as Vice- 
President, 1633. 

Jersey, patnotism of the women m, 
1083. 

— pnson-ship, 731. 

Jerseys, marauded by Knyphausen, 
1122; evacuated by the British, 
1129. 

Johnson fimaily, the, detemiined 
royalists, 343; their hostile de- 
signs, 510. 

, Colonel Guy, a royalist, 

344, 381, 510. 

, Sir John, a royalist, capitu- 
lation of, ^4; attempts to seize 
him, 510. 

I——, General William, his expe- 
dition against Crown Point, 156; 
rewarded for his services, 159; his 
influence with the Six Nations, 114; 
Indian wamors under him, 192; 
his death, 344. 


Johnson’s Gre^is, a royalist eorps 
827, 830. 

Johnstone, Governor, his amval at 
Philadelphia, 1000, 1002. 

Joncaire, Captain, a veteian diplo- 
matist, 43; some account of, «6.; 
his mission to Logstown, ib ; his 
eloquence, 44 ; his belt of wampum 
rejected, »&.; leport respecting, 56; 
proves a boon-companion, 68; en- 
tertains the Indian sachems, 59. 

Jones, Lieut., his attachment to Miss 
McCrea, 821 ; shock sustained by 
her murder, 823. 

Judicial Department, organization of 
the, 1462. 

Judges of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, appointment of the 
1463. 

Julian, Isaac, leported attack by 
Indians on his house. 153 ; an 
exaggeration, 154. 

Jumonville, the French commander, 
killed, 83 ; dispute about the 
matter, 98. 

Juniata, a Delaware village, 38 ; the 
Wild Hunter of, 117. 

K. 

Kalb, Baron de, instructions to, 1102. 

Kentucky, splendid scenery of, 42; 
the teiiitory admitted into the 
Union, 1505. 

Keppel, Commodore, squadron under, 
arrives in the Chesapeake, 109, 

Kiashuta, a Seneca sachem, 258. 

Bang, Mr. Bufiis, certifies the m- 
tention of Genet to appeal from 
the President to the people, 1573 ; 
Minister Plempotenti^ at London, 
1620. 

King’s Bridge, fortifications at, 512 ; 
the camp at, 599. 

King’s Mountain, battle of, 1214. 

Kingston, burnt by the Bntish, 890. 

Kittanmng, an Indian village, de* 
struction of the Indians at, 172. 

Knowlton, Captain, novel rampart 
put up by, 33 , 1 wounded. 602 
his death, 603* 
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Knox* Henry, the aitilleiist 408; 
his arrival befoie New Yoik, 474, 
his visit of inspection to the foits 
on the Hudson, 764 ; his agreeable 
quahties, 1206; resolution moved 
by, 1372; militaiy society foimed 
by, 1378 , takes leave of Washing- 
ton, 1389, mission of, to the 
Massachusetts msurgents, 1423 ; 
his character, 1449 , appointed to 
the War Department, 1461 ; dis- 
trustful of Genet’s piomises, 1564; 
pi eposes peiemptoiy measuies with 
Genet, 1566, pioduces the ‘Fu- 
neial of George Washington,’ %b ; 
Geneial Wayne wiites to, 1597 ; 
retires from office, wiites to Wash- 
ington, leply, 1600; appointed 
Major-General, 1649; wntes to 
Washington, 1660; answeied,i652, 
Washington again writes to, re- 
peating his wish that he should be 
Major-General, 1652; he declmes 
before i ecei ving Washington’s letter, 
1663. 

Knyphausen, apprehensions of, 1084 ; 
exploit of, 1085 ; ravages the Jer- 
seys, 1122 ; retieat o^ 1124 ; 
movements of, 1125. 

Kosciusko, Thaddeus, his interview 
•ftith Washington, 747; appoint- 
ment of, ib , ; his services, 800. 


L. 

Lafayette, Maiquis de, his lomantic 
tmn, 816; appointed Majoi -Gene- 
ral, %h,\ his commission honoiaiy, 
817 ; wounded, 858 ; exploit of, 
941 ; appointed to command, %h , 
disgust of, 959; his disappointed 
hopes, 967 ; hastens back to Valley 
Foige, 968 ; detached to keep watch 
on Philadelphia, 997 ; his position 
on Banen Hill, 998 ; narrow escape 
of, ib ; his project for the invasion 
of Canada, 1052 , his reception at 
the Fiench Couit^l Q76 ; lettei of 
Washington^li^*^ ; ainves at 


Boston, 1106; his enthusiastic 3ne» 
ception, ib , ; his aidoui for active 
service, 1202; proposes to attack 
New Tork, 1203 ; encampment of# 
1205 ; detachment commanded by, 
1257 ; movements of, 1280 ; his 
appeal to the soldiery, 1282; hib 
cautious policy, 1299 ; rapid night 
march of, 1301 ; retieats to Gieen’s 
Spnngs, 1304; his plan of opeia- 
t^ons,^6.; his sangume anticipations, 
1314, instiuctions of Washington 
to, zb,; his operations to entiap 
Lord Cornwallis, 1322 ; fnendship 
of Washington for, 1353 ; his visit 
to Washington, 1399 ; farewel. 
letter of Washington to, 1403, 
his message to Washington, 1477 ; 
his letters, 1494; sends WashingtoiL 
the key of the Ba&tille, 1496; 
further con espondence, 1 507, 1 508 ; 
gloomy picture of affaiis in France, 
1509 ; leceives a lettei of congra- 
tulation from Washington, 1511 ; 
addi esses a letter to the Legislative 
Assembly, 1546; goes to Pans, 
involved m the downfall of the 
king, 1546 ; forced to escape, 1547 ; 
Washington writes to him, 1640 ; 
meets his son, zb, ; letter to Wash- 
ington, and answer, 1656 ; Wash- 
ington’s bequest to, 1701 . 

Lafayette, George W ashmgton, arrives 
in Boston under an assumed name, 
1614; kindly received by Wash- 
ington, zb,; accompanies him to 
Mount Veinon, 1634; returns to 
Europe, 1640. 

, Madame de, Washington’s 

letter to, 1548; her subsequent 
fate, 1549. 

La Foice, an artful agent of the 
French, 60; suspicions lespecting, 
79 ; force sent agaiiCt, 182 ; taken 
prisoner, 83, sent to Winchester, 
84; tieatment of, 85, bieaks out 
of piison, 104 , letaken, and 
chained to the floor of his dungeon, 
105 

Lake Geoige, affaii at, 157. 

Lamb, Captain, his attack on Quebea 
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455 ; ai ecdole of, 456 ; wounded, 
461. 

Lamb, Colonel, wounded, 756. 

Laui ens. Ml'., President of Congiess, 
937 ; letter of Washington to, 
1281. 

Lamens, Lieut -Colonel, mission of, to 
France, 1227. 

Lear, Mr , secietary to Washington, 
1407, 1410, 1662, 1664; Wasli- 
ington’s secrotaiy, 1500 ; witnesses 
his anger on heoiing of the defeat 
of St. Clair, 1519 ; his account of 
Washington’s illness and death, 
1662 j also of the funeial, 1665. 

Learned, Colonel, proposition made 
through, lespectmg the eracuation 
of Boston, 482 , its result, 483. 

Lechmere’s Point, the battery at, 
429. 

Ledyard, Colonel, blled, 1319. 

Lee, Captain, exploit of, 979 j thanked 
by Washington, «&. 

— , Geneial Charles, account of, 
289 ; friendship of the King of 
Poland for, 292 , his letter to Ed- 
mund Buike, 293 ; his eocentiici- 
ties, and fondness for dogs, 298 ; 
appointed thud in command, 319 ; 
conduct of, 340 , anecdote of, 341 ; 
his peisonal appeaiance, 349, 673; 
his coriespondence with Geneial 
Burgoyne, 368; his policy as to 
Toiy goveinojs, 441 ; sent to the 
relief of Rhode Island, 442, his 
vigorous measuies, 443; his plan 
for the security of New York, 449, 
instructions to, 450; his transac- 
tions in Connecticut, t6. , policy of, 
«6.: letter of the Committee of 
Safety to, 452 ; his reply, 453 ; 
his opinion of the people of Con- 
necticut, «6. Lat New York, 465; 
menaces of, 4?6 ; his treatment of 
the Tones, 468 ; his plans of forti- 
fication, 467; appointed to com- 
mand in Canada, 470 , his specula- 
tions on title.i of dignity, ib , ; ap- 
pointed to command the Southern 
colonies, 489 ; character of, 491 , 
his letters from the South, «6. , 


his amval at Chaileston, 551 ; 
expected in the camp, 613; his 
lettei to the President of Congress, 
*6. ; cnticises mihtaiy opeiations, 
616 ; maich of, 623 , projects of^ 
655 ; plans of, 657 ; letter of, to 
Colonel Heed, 660 , anives at 
Peekskill, 665; conduct of, 667, 
crosses the Hudson, tb,; specula- 
tions of, 668; his taidy maich, 
671 ; his letter to Geneial Gates, 
674 ; smpnsed and captuied, 675 ; 
speculations on his conduct, 676 
his captivity, 678; lequest of, 
726 , tieatment of, 727, his indul- 
gences as prisoner, 980 , exclianged 
for General Piescott, 999 ; again 
with the army, 1005 ; opimons of, 
1006; his contradictory conduct, 
1009; letreat of, 1013; his re- 
plies to Washington. 1013-1015 , 
correspondence, 1020; noble leply 
of Washington, 1021, tned by 
comt-maitial, 1022 ; vindicates 
himself, 1023 ; suspended fiom 
command, tb , ; his abuse of Wash- 
ington, 1024 ; his ruial retirement, 
1025 ; his ‘ Queries Political and 
Military,’ %b . ; dismissed the ser- 
vice, 1026 ; his death, tb , ; his 
will, 1027 , manuscripts left by, 
tb . ; his generous letter to Wayne, 
1069. 

Lee, Mr. Charles, of Virginia, ap- 
pointed Attorney-General, 1614. 

— , Henry, of Viiginia, teimed 
** Light Horse Harry,” 25 ; his ad- 
ventuious exploits, 852 ; his at- 
tack on Paulus Hook, 1073 ; his 
peiilous situation, 1075; his at- 
tempt to capture Arnold, 1196; 
his puisuit of Tarleton, 1262; 
service in South Caiolina, 1305 ; 
at Eutaw Springs, 1338 , his cheer- 
ful character, 1415 ; writes to Wash- 
ington on the presidency, 1423; 
Washington wiites to him as go- 
veinor of Viigima, 1590 ; appointed 
to the geneial command of the 
troops, 1593; <SV.<mhington wntei 
to him on the occasion, «5. ; marches 
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into the western counties of Penn- 
sylvania, lb, 

Lee, Richard Henry, his great elo- 
quence in Congiess, 282. 

— , Thomas, pi evident of the council 
of Virgima, 35. 

, William, Washington's bequest 

to, 1696. 

, Fort, retieat of the gairison 

from, 652. 

— schooner, capture made by, 425. 

Legardeui deSt. Pieire, Chevalier, 60 

Leitch, Majoi, wounded, 602 ; his 
dea^, 603. 

Leslie, Captain, killed, 710. 

Lettei of the Senate on the death of 
Washington, 1691; the President's 
reply, 1692 

Letters, anonymous, sent to Congress, 
956. 

wewis, George, Washington's bequest 
to, 1702. 

■ -, Major, taken prisoner at Fort 

Duquesne, 201. 

— , Lawience, aide-de-camp to Ma- 
jor-General Morgan, 1592 ; Wash- 
ington invites him to Mount Ver- 
non, 1637 ; becomes attached to 
Miss Custis, 1639 ; marries her at 
Mount Vernon, 1656; letter from 
Washington to, on slavery, 1666; 
Washington’s bequest to, 1703. 

, Ml. Robeit, an agent of Wash- 

in^on, 1512. 

Lexington, battle at, 302 ; its effects, 
306, 307. 

Liberty Hall Academy, Washington's 
bequest to, 1698. 

** Light Horse Harry." See Lee, , 
Heniy, 

Lincoln, Majoi-Geneial, in command' 
of the militia, 824 ; troops under, 
878 ; sent to command in the 
South, 1050 ; dilemma of, 1098 ; 
strengthens the defences at Charles- 
ton, 1100 ; councils of war held 
by, 1116; taken piisoner at 
Chaileston, 1131 ; seciet mission 
of, 1292 ; failuie of his enterpiise, 
1293 ; csesmbidTes Yoik Town, 
1340, 


Lippencott, Cajdam, tried for the 
murder of Captain Huddy and ac- 
quitted, 1358. 

Liston, Mrs., wife of the British 
Mimstei, emotion of, at the leave- 
taking of Washington, 1633, 

Little Egg Harbour, Bntish expedi- 
tion agamst, 1046. 

Little Turtle, an Indian chief, defeats 
the Amencans, 1499, 1500. 

Lively man-of-war, opens fire upon 
Breed’s Hill, 328. 

Livingston, Biigadier-General, his mi- 

! litaiy expeiience, 527 ; letter from, 
566. 

, Colonel, militaiy aidour 

of, 871. 

, Major, his letter to Gene- 
ral Schuyler, 784. 

Logstown, promised gathenng at, 40 ; 
council of the Ohio tubes at, 50. 

Long, Colonel, his peiilous situation 
near Skenesborough, 796; makes 
good his retieat, 796. 

Long Island, foitifications at, 512 ; 
battle of, 564; plans for its de- 
fence, 565; defeat of the Ame- 
ricans at, 574 ; their leti-eat from, 
683 ; m possession of the Biitish, 
585. 

Loudoun, the Earl of, powers given 
to, 163 ; suppoits Governor Duu- 
widdie, 176; arrives at Albany, 
178; goes into winter quarters, 
179; repiesentations of Washing- 
ton to, 180 ; his leception of Wash- 
ington, 181 ; sails foi Halifax, 182 ; 
comes back to New York, 183 ; his 
letum to England, 187. 

Foit, founded at Wmchester, 

174. 

Louis XVI., assists the Americans, 
1131 ; escapes fiotip Pat is ; retaken 
at Vaiennes, 1511 ; takes refuge 
in the National Assembly, 1546; 
beheaded, 1550. 

Louisbm'g, impoitance of, 182; well 
foitified by the Fiench, 183; in- 
vested by the Biitish, 189 ; capitu- 
lates, 190 ; the colouis taken at, 
plac^ in St, Paul's Cathedial, %b. 
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Lore], General, attacks Penobscot, 
1071 ; defeat of, 1072. 

Lovell, Mr., his letter to General 
Gates, 757,759, 935. 

Lower, on surnames, cited, 3, 9. 

Loyal Hannan, a militaiy post, 200; 
assemblage of the Biitish army at. 
203. 

Luzeine, Chevalier de la, a Frendli 
mmistei, 1077 ; his reception by 
Washin^n, 1078; application cf 
Arnold to, 1107; its refusal, 1108. 

M. 

McCrea, Miss, attachment of Lieut. 
Jones to, 821 ; mmdered by the 
Indians, 822 ; results of this atio- 
city, 823 ; allusion to her muider, 
847. 

McDougall, Brigadier-General, foice 
under, 737 ; command given' to, 
988 ; his death, 1418, 

McGowan^s Foid, affair at, 1255. 
McHeniy, Mr James, appointed Se- 
cretaiy of Wai, 1614; Washington 
wiites to him from Mount Veinon, | 
1 635 ; begs Washington in the event 
of a war to accept the command 
of the army, 1646 ; instructed to 
consult Washington upon the organ- 
ization of the aimy, 1648; meets 
Washmgton at Philadelphia, 1654; 
lettei horn Washington, 1659. 
Mackay, Captain, independent com- 
pany undei, 89. 

Mackenzie, Captain, his correspond- 
ence with Washington, 284. 
McLane, Captain, his sbrmish with 
the British, 943. 

Maclean and his Highlanders oppose 
Montgomery, 413; re-embark for 
Quebec, 414; his loyalty and va- 
lour, 439. • 

McPherson, Major, his skirmish with 
Colonel Simcoe, 130!, 

Madison, Washington’s consultations 
with, on his retirement, 1525- 
1527; Jefferson wntes to, 1560, 
1581 ; debates on the subj'ect of 
his resolutions, 1581. 


Magaw, Colonel, in command at Fort 
WasMngton, spirited reply of, 644; 
is obhg^ to surrender, 648, 

Manchester, Duke of, his speech in 
the House of Lords, 487. 

Maiion, Francis, character of, 1217 ; 
called the Swamp Fox, «6.; his re- 
treat, 1218; loss sustained by, 
1311. 

Maiquette, Padre, discovery of, 33. 

Martin, Colonel, of the Vngiman Mi- 
litia, 165. 

Marseillaise, the, sung in New York, 
1570. 

Marshall, John, appointed Envoy Ei- 
tiaoidmary to the French Republic^ 
1643; returns to America, 1645; 
speech on the death of Washmgton, 
1690. 

Maryland, the Geneial Assembly of, 
presents an Address to Washin^n, 
1612. 

Mason, George letter of Washington 
to, 245 ; bis reply, 246. 

Mason, Mr., of Viiginia, sends an 
Abstract of the Treaty with England, 
to be published m a leading oppo- 
sition paper m Philaddphia, 1603. 

Massachusetts, circular of the Gene- 
ral Court of, 243 , state of affairs 
in, 251, 285 ; enlistment of troops 
in, 308; state of the soldiers u, 
355, insunection m, 1423, 1425 • 
suppressed, 1427. 

Matthews, David, the Tory Mayor ol 
New York, 519. 

Mawhood, Colonel, march of, 707 ; 
pursues the American troops, 708 ; 
obliged to retreat, 709. 

Maxwell, Major-General, command 
given to, 851 ; his skirmish with 
the Bntish, 853 ; letters to, 1058, 
1059. 

Maynards, Judge of Barbadoes, his 
hospitality, 47. 

Meigs, Colonel, hardy exploit of, 754. 

Mercer, Dr, Hugh, particulars re- 
specting, 121; fortunes of, 146; 
woundS, 172, his recovery, 174. 

, General Hiiglwntentioiis of, 

307; in command of the flying 
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camp, 527 ; council of war at his 
quaiters, 706; seveiely wounded, 
708, 710 ; hs death, 713. 

Mercer, Mr. John H., letter from 
Waslungton to, 166G. 

, Foit, attacked by the Bntish, 

919 ; they are beaten off, 920. 

Miami Tnb^, message from the, 37 ; 
tieaty with the, 40; signally de- 
feated, 52. 

Middlebrook, camp of Washington at, 
767. 

Middleton, Comet, puisues Champe, 
1197. 

Mifflin, Adjutant-Geneial, his hospi- 
tality, 434; tioops undei, 546; 
arrives at Long Hand, 579 ; blunt 
leply of, to Washington, 583 ; fac- 
tion under his auspices, 923 ; his 
letter to General Gates, 936 ; sends 
to Genet concerning the Little 
Sarah, 1561 ; gives oideis to take 
possession of the privateer, 1562. 

— — — Fort, situation of, 918; can- 
nonaded, 921 ; attacked by General 
Howe, 929; taken, 931. 

Militia, Amencan, conduct of the, 174; 
then exploits, 720 ; insufficiency 
of the, 733 ; n utmy of the Pennsyl- 
vania, 1383. 

laws, reformed, 159, 

Mingo Town, waihke prepaiationsat, 
257. 

Mischianza, or Regatta, descnbed, 996. 

Mohawk Valley ravaged, 1200. 

Monckton, Bngadiei, services of, 208 

— — , Colonel, killed, 1016 ; his 

burial-place and memonal, 1018 

Monk’s Coiner, exploits of Tarleton 
at, 1115. 

Monmouth Couit House, battle of, 

1012. 

Monongahela, river, 54; passage of 
the tioops ovei the, 136 

Monio, Colonel, his brave defence of 
Fort William Heniy, 182; capitu- 
htes to the Fiench, 183. 

Monroe, James, objects to the nomi- 
nation of Hamillon as Special Envoy 
to Great Bn tani, 1586; succeeds 
Gou’remlSlMom^ 1589; presents 


the American flag to the Cenven* 
tion, 1589; Jeffeison writes to, 
1621 ; recalled from Pans, 1623 ; 
letteis received from, 1623-1624; 
Washington’s reply, 1624; address 
of the French Diiectory to, 1641. 

Montcalm, his capture of Fort William 
Heiny, 182 ; position defended by, 
192 ; bis death, 215. 

Montgomery, Geneial Richard, account 
of, 382 , invests St. John’s, 393 ; 
on the treatment of Ethan Allen, 
412; his geneious conduct, 413; 
vexations of, 418 ; intends to re- 
sign, 420, anives before Quebec, 
454; his plan of operations, 
attacks the city, 455; piojects an 
escalade, 457 ; killed, 459-461. 

, Foit, situation of, 882 ; 

taken, 886; its gallant defence, 
887. 

Montmorency, the falls of, 209 ; check 
of Wolfe at, 210. 

Montour, Andrew, a Canadian inter’ 
preter, 37. 

Montieal, capitulates to tlie Bntish 
217 ; failuie of Allen’s attempt 
against, 395 , suriender of, to Mont- 
gomeiy, 417. 

Montresor, Captain, flag of truce 
brought by, 603 

Moigan, Daniel, his coips of nflemen, 
363, at Quebec, 469; takes the 
command on the death of Mont- 
gomery, 460; sunenders, 461 ; sent 
to the Koith, 814; success of his 
1 iflemen, 874 , hai asses the Bntish, 
894; movements of, 1244; pur- 
sures Taileton, 1245, defeats him, 
1248; pushes for the Catawba, 
1249; pursued by the British, 
1250 ; retires beyond the Yadkin, 
1257; wntes to Washington, who 
leplies, 1591 ; ftationed for the 
wiiitei m the disaffected region of 
Pennsylvania, 1594. 

Moms, Robert, letter of Washington 
to, 701 , lettei of Colonel Campbell 
to, 728; his zeal and activity 
1291 ; his hospitality, 1320. 

— — , Ccionel Roger, a rcyalist, hit 
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house occupied by Washington, 
600. 

Moms, Gou-veraeur, his opinions of 
the patriot paity in France, 1467 , 
gloomy pictuie of the state of affairs, 
1508 ; minister at the French conit, 

1 545 ; account of M. Lafayette and 
of affairs in Fiance, 1547, 1549, 
announces Genet's recall, 1584; 
his own recall requested, 1588, 
letter fiom Washmgton to, 1617. 

Morristown, American ai my encamped 
at, 718; their suffeimgs at, 1081, 
1097. 

Mortar, a piize one, named * The 
Congress,^ 425. 

Motier, name assumed by George 
Washington Lafayette, 1614, 

Moultne, Governor, proclamation 
from, to check enlistment in South 
Caiolina, 1583. 

— Foit, ei.changes shots with 
Admiial Aibuthnot’s fleet, 1114; 
surrenders to the Bntish, 1117. 

Mount Vernon, the seat of Washing- 
ton, origin of its name, 1 7 , menaced 
by the British, 1285; Washmgton 
retires to, 1392 ;hi& life theie, 1397 ; 
dies, and is buiied there, 1665. 

Moui nmg nngs, bequests of, by Wash- 
ington, 1702. 

Mowat, Lieut., a Bntish officer, de- 
stioys Falmouth, 403, 404. 

Murdenng Town, 65 ; party of In- 
dians at, ih 

Murray, Biigadier-General, success of, 
214; takes possession of Quebec, 
215; sallies out of Quebec and 
dnven back, 216; relieved by the 
arrival of a Bntish fleet, %h, 

- , Willum Chailes, Amencan 

Minister m Holhind, the President 
nominates lup ministei plenipo- 
tentiaiy to me Fiench Kepublic, 
1657 

— , Mrs., regales Bntish generals, 

and thus saves Putnam’s force, 
699. 

Muse, Adjutant, services of, 45 ; ap- 
pointed majoi, 89 ; leply of Wash- 
mgtou to, 260. 


Musgrave, Colonel, his defuice ol 
Chew's house, 913. 

Muskingum, leception of Gist, the ex- 
plorer, 39. 

Mutiny of the Jersey tioops, 1057 ; 
of the Connecticut line, 1109 ; of 
the Pennsylvanian line, 1235 ; of 
the Pennsylvanian militia, 1383 

N. 

Nash, General, killed, 915. 

Navigation, internal, obsei rations on, 
1301, 1404, mention of, m Wash- 
ington's will, 1697. 

National Bank, question of the estab- 
lishment of a, 1502. 

Negroes on his estates, Washington's 
benevolent provisions for m his will, 
1695, 1699 

Nelson, Goveinor of Virginia, his 
patriotic self-devotion, 1331,1340. 

, Mr , Secretmy, peimitted by 

Loid Cornwallis to leave Yoik 
Town, 1341; his venerable appeal - 
ance, %h» 

Neperan, valley of the, the Amencan 
and Fiench tioops encamped m tlie, 
1294. 

Neutial ground, a beautiful region, 
its situation, 1162. 

Nevil, General, inspector of the re- 
venue, his house attacked by the 
Pennsylvanian insuigents, 1590. 

Nevil's Cl OSS, the famous battle of, 7. 

New Biunswick, retreat of Washing- 
ton to, 659. 

Newbury, discontent of the army at, 
1365. 

New England, discontents m, 231. 
See Boston. 

New Hampshire giants, 309; the 
settleis, or ** Gieen Mountain 
Boys," 310. 

New Haven, taken by the British, 
1064. 

New Jeisey loused to aims, 717. 

New London, Arnold's expedition 
against, 1318. 

Newpoit, aiiivalof aJSrench fleet at, 
nil ; Fiench camp at, 1133, 
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New" Tappaa, massacre at, 1045. 

New York, Congress held at, 238 ; 
popular agitation at, 239 ; the Pro- 
vincial Congress of, 374; letter of 
Allen to the, tb , ; power and posi- 
tion, 342; its mixed population, 
343 ; plan for the security of, 449 ; 
uneasiness at, 452; dangers in the 
interior of, 465 ; the city and river 
fortified, 467 ; anival of Washing- 
ton at^ 494 ; designs of the British 
against, 518, arrival of a Bntish 
fieet at, 521 ; moie ships at, 530 ; 
fiesh agitation, 533 ; ai*nval of Lord 
Howe, 534; force of the Biitish, 
558, alarm of the people, 562; 
question of abandoning the city, 
585, 594 ; operations of the Bnti&h, 
596; gieat fire at^ 603; warlike 
pieparations, 881 ; projected sur- 
prise of, 933, 1084; plan for its 
reduction, 1107; proposed attack 
on, 1134; rejected by Washington, 
1233 ; attempts upon postponed, 
1314 , reports circulated in, 1356 ; 
evacuation of, by the British, 1377 ; 
taken possession of by the Amen- 
cans, 1388 ; rejoicing at, 1389 ; 
tnumphant en^ of Washington 
into, 1439; enthusiastic reception 
of Genet at, 1570 ; meetings held 
at, to oppose the ratification of the 
treaty with England, 1604, 

Niagara, Foit, taken by the British, 
206. I 

Nicola, Colonel, his extiaordinary 
letter to Washington, 1361. 

Nicholson, John, the luteipieter, 256, 
258. 

Ninety -SIX Foit, attack upon, 1307. 

“No Flint,” a name bestowed on 
Major-General Sir Charles Giey, 
1048. 

Non-importation associations, influence 
of, 251, 

Nook’s HiU, attempt to fortify, 483. 

North Carolina and its people, 1121; 
difiSculties of its mvasioD, 1140. 

North, Lord, administration of, 252 ; 
bis Bill forj^ E^ortation of Teas 
to the Colomes, 266; his “Con- 


ciliatory Bills ** passed, 992 ; mortl> 
fication of, 1351. 

Norton, Lieut -Colonel, his attack on 
Tonng’s house, 1087. 

Norwalk, devastations at^ 1065. 


O. 

Officers, questions as to the rank of, 
103. 

. Bntish and Ameiican, 

letters of, 586, 587. 

, foreign, commissions to, 

745. 

Ogden, Colonel, his pioject to capture 
Pnnce William Henry, 1355. 

O’Hara, General, his reception by 
Washington, 1349, 

Ohio, council of the tribes of, 56; 
rumours from the, 79 ; perfidy of 
the tubes of the, 171 ; tieaty of 
peace with them, 204 ; mission of 
Washington to, 254, 257. 

— Company, a chartered associa- 
tion, 35; bnng their plans into 
operation, 37. 

— - Valley, English and French 
claims to the, 33. 

Oldham, Colonel, oidered to exploie 
the Indian country, 1515; killed, 
1518. 

Orangeburg, arrival of Lord Rawdon 
at, 1307. 

Onskany, battle of, 829, 

Orleans, Isle of, landing of the British 
on the, 208. 

Oime, Captain Robert, 110, 111 
wounded, 140; alluded to, 143, 
journals of, 144. 

Oswego, captuied by the French, 178. 

Otis, James, on American lights, 233. 

Ottawas, massacre committed by, 69, 

Otterbomne, the batiPie of, 8. 


P. 

Paine, Thomas, author of * The Righti 
of Man,' 623; his opinion of 
Washin^on, 677. 

Palatine, Counts, royal state of the, 2, 
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Paris, Colonel, 828 j taken pribooer, 
831. 

Paiker, Colonel, of Virginia, opposed 
to Fisher Ames, 1581. 

, Sir Peter, fleet under, 552, 

1049 ; woui.ded, 554. 

Paifeon, a fighting, 859. 

Patnot party in France, diJOfeient 
views taken of the, by Jeflerson 
and Gouvemeur Moms, 1467. 

Pattei son. Colonel, his interview with 
Washington, 537. . 

Paulding, John, captuies Major Andr^ 
1164; inteirogates him, 1165. 

Paulus Hook, atteck on, 1073 j taken 
by the Americans, 1075. 

Pearce, Mr., anecdote related by, 
1428. 

Peekskill, arrival of Washington at, 
633 ; opeiations of the British m, 
737. 

Pennsylvania, new road through, 
199 ; levolt of the troops and 
militia m, 1229, 1382; insunec- 
tion in, 1589. 

Penobscot, expedition against, 1071. 

Percy Lord, goes to tlie assistance of 
Colonel Smith, 304; harassed m 
his retreat, 305 ; attack of on Fort 
Washmgton, 622. 

Perkiomen Creek, retreat of the Ame- 
1 leans to, 914, 917. 

Peteis, Richard, secietaiy of Governor 
Moms, 122 

Petit Democrat, Le, name given to 
the * Little Saiah,* 15bl. 

Philadelphia, meeting of the General 
Congress at, 279 ; proceedmgs at, 
280; its declaratory resolutions, 
283; second General Congress at, 
314 ; federal union formed at, *6. ; 
maich of the Amencan army 
through, 819 : distuibed state o^ 
860; entiy orGeneral Howe into, 
867 ; projected attack on, 938 ; in- 
vested by the Amencans, 978 ; de- 
paiture of troops from, 1000; 
arrival of Commissioners from Eng- 
land at, 1001; preparations for 
evacuatmg, 1005; the Biitish quit 
the city, 1007 ; consternation at, 


on the mutiny of the Penm^lvanian 
troops, 1232; enthusiastic recep- 
tion of Washington at, 1320; th^ 
Amencan troops pass through, *£. 
arnval of the Fiench troops at, 
1321 ; meetings held at, to oppose 
the latification of the Treaty with 
England, 1604. 

Philippa, Queen, distmguishes her- 
self, 7. 

Phihps, General, detached against 
Portsmouth, 1282; ravages the 
country, 1284; his death, 1286. 

Philipse, Miss, her personal attrac- 
tions, 163; Wasl^gton her ad- 
mirer, 164. 

Phoenix and Rose men-of-war proceed 
up the Hudson, 531. 

Pichon, M., Fiench Secretary of Lega- 
tion at the Hague, 1657. 

Pickeimg, Colonel Timothy, succeeds 
Knox m the War department, 1600 > 
writes to Washmgton on the Treaty, 
and requests his return to Phila- 
delphia, 1607; made Secretary or 
State, 1613 ; Washmgton requests 
him to addiess a lettei to Mr, 
Pinckney stating all the complaints 
alleged by the French minister 
against the Government, 1630. 

, Colonel, succeed General 

Greene, 1138. 

Pigot, Geneial, repulsed at Bunker’s 
Hill, 332. 

“ Pilgnms,” founders of the Plymouth 
Colony, 231. 

Pinckney, Charles Coteswortb, suc- 
ceeds Mr. Mumoe, 1623 ; the 
French Directory refuse to receive 
him, and order him to leave the 
temtones of the Repubhc, 1642; 
appomted Envoy Extraordmary, 
1643; returns to Amenca, ,1645 ; 
appomted Major-General, 1649 ; ar- 
rives at New Yoik, 1652 ; assists 
Washington in the organization of 
the army, 1654. 

, Mr. Thomas, the American 

minister m London writes to 
Washington, 1485.; resigns his 
office, 1620. 
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Piqua^ I&dian town of, 40 ; diplomscf 
at, 41* 

Pitcairn, Major, Bis auccesa at Lexing- 
ton, 302 ; killed, 338, 

Pitt, William (the dder;, his ahlc ad- 
ministration, 137, 

Planters of Virginia, their intei course 
with the mother countiy, 223, 

Point Levi, near Quebec, 209, 210, 

211 . 

Pomeroy, General, his chaiacter, 324 ; 

at Bunker’s hill, 332, 337. 
Poniatowsky elect^ king of Poland, 
291; his friendship for General 
Lee, 292. 

Pontiac, war of, 229 ; threat of, 256. 
Pope, Miss Anne, married to John 
Washington, 12 

Porterfield, Colonel, Virgmian troops 
under, 1143. 

Portohello, capture of, 15, 20. 

Potomac toer, 24 ; swollen by heavy 
rains, 28 ; &hing in the, 226. 
Prescott^ Colonel William, his influ- 
ence with the New England Militia, 
324 ; at Bunker’s Hill, 328, 336. 
— , General, letter of Ethan Al- 
len to, 396 ; taken prisoner by the 
Americans, 799. 

^••eston, Major, his defence of St. 

John’s, 394 ; capitulation of, 413. 
^ndeanx, Bngadier-General, 205 ; 
killed, 206. 

’rmcetown, action at, 709. 

’nngle, Captain, engages the Ameri- 
can flotilla on Lake Champlain, 637. 
’risoners, negotiations for the ex- 
change of 605, 723 ; refeiees ap- 
point^ for this purpose, 725 ; 
treatment of, 729. 
nsoneis, Amen can, executed, 1209. 
rovincials, or hasty levies 304; 
their military ardour, 305. 
ilaski, Count, particulars relative to, 
852 ; command given to, 861 ; tioop 
of hoise under, 1046 ; slain, 1079. 
inishmcnts, militaiy, 170, 
itnam. General Israel, particulars le- 
specting, 289 , advocates foitifymg 
the heights ^it ^Boston, 324 ; en- 
ieavouis to rally the troops at j 


338, hisster mgment**, 357; the 
prize-mortai, 425 ; his operatnmij 
at Lechmeie Point, 429 ; his want 
of powder, 431 ; exploit of, 471 , 
its dramatic consequences, 472 ; 
enters Boston, 486; takes command 
of New York, 492 , his mi it.iry 
projects, 555 , appointed to com- 
mand at Long l^^Iand, 569 ; aban- 
dons NewYoik, 598; loss sustained 
by, 599 ; m command of Philadel- 
phia, 670; advice to, 719; in com- 
mand on the Hudson, 765 ; on the 
aleit, 813; reply of, tb.; intelli- 
gence received by, 881 ; outwitted, 
886 ; reti eat of, 888 , projects the 
taking of New Yoik, 933, 

Putnam, Major, report of, 191. 

Pyle, Colonel, skiimish with Lee, 
1263 ; wounded, tb. 

Q. 

Quaker Hill, affair at, 1037. 

Quebec, sun'enders to the British, 
215; anticipations of success at, 
420; remfoieed, 437 ; alarm at, 
439 ; siege of by the Americans, 
455 ; abortive attempt on, 459, 

Quimby Bndge, action near, 1311. 

Quinze Chiens, British force at, 508. 

R. 

Rahl, Colonel, in command of the 
Hessians at Trenton, 681 ; fond of 
music, tb. ; severely wounded, 691 , 
attentions paid to, 692 , his death, 
693 ; character, 694. 

Randolph, Edmund, letter from 
Washington to, 1075; wiites to 
Washin^on on the subject of his 
re-election, 1534; his opinion on 
the subject of tl^ pmse taken by 
the Americans, 1558 ; made Secre- 
taiy of State, 1579 ; Washington 
lequests him to let him know if his 
presence is reqmied at Philadelphia, 
1607 ; his resignation and vindica- 
tion of his conduct, 1609; Wash- 
ington’s reply, 1610; prepares a 
pamphlet w explanation of his 
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him to make unlimited disclostires^ 
1611 ; hi*, nndication appeals, 
1613 ; he expresses contiition for 
the asperity with which he had 
spoken of Washington m a lettei 
to the Hon. Biishiod Wabhmffton, 
1613. 

Randolph, Peyton, his popularity, 
170 ; elect^ Modeiator of the 
House of Buigesses in Virmma. 
250. * ^ 

Rank, militaiy, questions of, 357. 
Rawdon, Lord, troops undei,1101; 
commands on the fiontier of Caro- 
lina, 1140; m command of the 
Bntish army, 1216; takes post at 
Winnsborough, 1217; remfoiced, 
1305; opeiations against, 1307; 
leturns to Europe, 1312. 

Raystown, forces collected at, 200, 
Recruiting service m Viigima, 73; 
difficulties in, 409. 

Red Bank, destiuction of the works 
at, 937. 

Reed, Joseph, Secretary to Washing- 
ton, account of, 359 , retires, 1406 ; 
becomes a Colonel and Adjutant- 
General, 536 ; upholds Washing- 
tone's militai y 1 ank m his mtercourse 
with the Biitish, 536 ; dispai aging 
letter of, conceinmg Washmgton, 
653; lettei of Geneial Lee to, 
660 ; reconnoities the enemy s 
posts, 698 ; sui puses a Bntish 
picket, 703 ; his letter to Wash- 
ington, 769 ; at head-quaiters as a 
volunteer, 938 ; his narrow escape, 
943 ; his letter to the President of 
the Pennsylvanian legislatme, 946 ; 
noble reply of, to an offer of a 
bnbe, 1003 ; his hostility to Ge- 
neral Arnold, 1090; as Piesident 
of Pennsylvania, treats with the 
mutineeis, lf33 ; his interview 
with them, 1225. 

Reparti, Captain, commander of a 
Fiench fiontier post, visited by 
Washington, 60 

Republicanism m the Colonial Assem- 
blies, 101. 

Rhode Idand, harassed by Wallace 


its relief, 442 ; anival of a French 
fleet at, 1031. 

Richard Cceur de Lion, his crusade to 
the Holy Land, 4. 

Rifle-dre5S, Indian, adopted by tlie 
troops, 197. 

Rivei Yeomaniy, aimy of the, 539 
Robinson, Beverly, the schoolfellow of 
Washington, 163. 

» Ml , Speaker of the House 
of Burgesses in Viigmia, 236. 

> Sir Thomas, Secietaiy of 
State, 113. 

, House, Arnold's head- 

quaiters at, 1154. 

Rochambeau, Count de, Commander- 
in-Chief of an auxiliaiy Fiench 
force, 1132; his despatch to Ver- 
gennes, *6 , his admii ation of Wash- 
ington, 1169; concerts opeiations 
with him, 1290; ciitical position 
0 ^ on a leconnaissance, 1296; 
letters of Washington to, 1438,* 
1470; account of, 1643, »644, and 
note. 

Rogers, Robert, a Tory arrested by 
Washington, 606; leleased, when 
he raises a corps called the Queen's 
Rangers, tb. 

Round-jackets and Ibfle-shirts, brawl 
between, 436 , how quieted by 
Washington, tb. 

Rugeley, Colonel, ludimous capture 
of, 1223. ^ 

Rutledge. Governor of Caiolina, pow- 
eis vested in, 1100; exeitions of, 
1114, wiites to Washington for 
aid, 1226. 

S. 

Sag Harbour, success of the Amei icans 
in, 754. 

Sarah, the Little, a Bntish merchant 
vessel, captured by a French pii- 
vateer, disputes about, 1561. 

St. Clan, General Schuylei's instruo* 
tions to, 760 ; calls a council 
war, 792; evacuates Ticonderoga, 
tb ; his retreaV,796 ; reaches Fort 
Edwaid, 797; summoned to head- 
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the Indians, 1505 ; appointed Com- 
mandei-in-Chief m the West, 1512 ; 
:hiid expedition, 1513, mistakes a 
liver, 1514 , encampment of, 1515; 
jonceits his plans with Colonel 
Oldham, «6. ; coolness in action, 
3510; defeat, 1517; desires an 
inquiiy into his conduct, 1525; 
wishes to retain his commission, 
1526; resits, *6.; explicitly excul- 
pated by a Court of Inquiiy, 1527. 

St Clair, Sii John, his toui of inspec- 
tion of Mai yl and, 108, threats of, 
115 ; ciosses theiivei, 136 ; dismay 
of his troops, 139. 

St. Cuthbert, esteemed a titular saint, 
1 ; banner of, 6. 

St. John*s, surpiised and taken by 
Ainold, 313, the Foit of, nobly 
defended, 304; siege of, 412 ; ca- 
pitulation of the gaiiison of, 433. 

Island, ravages at, 425 

‘ St, Lawience, passage of the, by Ar- 
nold, 438. 

St. Leger, Colonel, before Fort Scbuy- 
Ici, 826; bis appeal to the inha- 
bitants of Tryon Country, 832 , 
harassed m his retreat^ 845. 

Salem, geneial election at, 294; self- 
constituted Congiess at, t6. 

Savannah, taken by the Biitish, 1050 , 
the Flench and theBntishiepulsed 

^ at, 1079. 

Scammel, Colonel, blunder of, 582; 
taken piisonei, 1331 ; his death, ih 

, Major, has chaige of Majoi 

Andie, 1180. 

:>carooyadi, successor to the Half-King, 
taken by the Fiench, 130 ; released 
by his own wainois, ib ; bis son 
killed by mistake, 133 ; his opinion 
ofBiaddock, 155. 

■^huyler, Majoi -General, account of, 
339 ; appointed Governor of New 
york, Ms ; bis mission to Ticon- 
deiago, 378, his letter to Wash- 
ington, 378; difficulties experienced 
by, 380 ; express from Washington 
to, 384 ; proceeds to the Isle aux 
Noix, 385 ; hi^ opeiations, 390 ; 
his illness, 391 ; annoyances of, 
397 ; his indignation^ 419 ; intends 


I to resign, 420; expostulations of 
Washington to, 421 ; his magna- 

j nimous reply, 422; his conduct 

I towaids a captive foe, 423, coire* 

> spondence of Washington with, 463 ; 

! geneious conduct of, 465 , clamour 
against, 501 ; his vindication, 502 ; 
question of command between him 
and Gates, 542, set at lest, 544; 
representations of, 734; his opera- 
tions m the Northern department, 
738, wHtes to Geneial Gates, 739 ; 
indignation of, 740 , his repioachful 
lettei, 741 , Committee ot Inquiiy 
on his conduct, 744-745; his coi- 
dial leception at Albany, 760 ; 
ainves at Ticondeioga, 780; has- 
tens to Foit Geoige, 781 ; reinfoi ce- 
ments sent to, 800; exigences of 
his situation, 801 ; summoned to 
head-quaiteis, 809 ; prejudices 
against, 811; appeals to Geneial 
Stalk, 833; superseded, 834; his 
noble feelings, 835 ; magnanimous 
conduct of, 847 , his influence with 
the Indian tubes, 870; his re- 
ception of Baroness de Riedesel, 
907; his couitesy to Geneial Bui- 
goyne, 908 ; letter of Arnold to 
1108. 

Schuyler, Mra., hei high-minded con- 
duct, 341. 

, Fort, siege of, 827. 

Seiwyn, George, letter of Lord Carlislor 
to, 1004. 

Seymoui, Colonel, commands the Con-» 
necticut Di agoons, 547 ; his letter' 
to Washington, 548. 

Shannopins Town, loute to, 66. 

Shakspeaie, a favoiiiite hoise, and hiai 
negio gloom, 221. 

Shaipe, Goveinor of Maiyland, ap- 
pointed Commandei-m-Chief of the 
foices, 102; his Ibur of inspection, 
108-110. 

Shaw, Major, his anecdote of Wash- 
ington, 1371. 

Shenandoah Valley, 24, 27 ; troubles 
m the, 165, 171. 

Sherman, Roger, an Eastern delegate, 
761. 

Shingiss, King of the Delawares, visited 
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liy Washington, 54 ; tamppred with 
by the Fiench, 59 ; becomes a 
Fiench partisan, and a lewaid is 
ofPeied for his head, 155. 

Shippen, Miss, mamed to General 
Ainold, 1093. 

Shu ley, General, foices under, 156; 
mission of Washington to, 160, 
162; recalled to England, his 
successoi, 178. 

— , Wm., (Secietdry to Geneial 
Biaddock) 126 , wounded, 141. 

Shi eve, Colonel, oideied to retreat 
from Monmouth, 1013. 

Simcoe, Colonel, accompames Arnold 
to Vugima, 1226; at Westham, 
1238 ; deceives Baion Steuben, 
1300 ; skirmish with Butlei , 1301 

Skene, Majoi, particulars respecting, 
820 ; advice of, 836. 

Skenesboiough, retreat of the Ameri- 
can flotilla to, 794. 

Skippack Cieek, advance of Washing- ] 
ton to, 909. 

Small-pox, its ravages m the Amei lean ; 
amy, 721. 

Smallwood, his Maryland batt«dion, 
546 , his despeiate conflict with the 
Biitish, 576. 

Smith, Colonel, his nocturnal mission, 
301 ; destioys the militaiy stoies 
at Concoul, 303 ; letiies to Boston, 
to ; his tioops haiassed in then 
letieat, 304; wounded, tb , Lord 
Percy ai lives to his rescue, tb, 

f Joshua, anested as a con- 
federate of Arnold, 1176 ; tiied 
and acquitted, 1191. 

Soldier, ^tnot, sympathy for the, 
1375. 

Soldieip’ claims, interest taken by 
Washington m theu settlement, 
254. _ 

South Carolma^thieatened, 1087; its 
condition and population, 1098; 
ngoious measures of Cornwallis in, 
1209 unhappy state of, 1225. 

Soiel IWver, Sullivan’s proceedings on 
the, 513. 

Speech-belts, or wampums, 56. 

Spotswood, Colonel, caution given to, 


Springfield, village of, aflaii at, 1127 ; 
bmnt by the Biitish, 1129. 

Spy and the silver bullet, 889. 

Stamp Act, Washington’s ideas of the, 
237, repealed, 241. 

Stanwix, Colonel, 181 ; his gieat abi- 
lity, 182 ; a foend of Washington, 
186, 187. 

f Foit, stiatagem for relieving, 

843. 

Stalk, General John, his militaiy 
ardour, 306 ; tioops under, 332 , 
appeal to his patiiotism, 833 ; in 
command at Bennington, 837 ; gal- 
lantry of, 840; his victory at ]^n- 
nington, 841 ; exploits of, m West- 
chestei, 1207. 

State debts, plan for their liquidation 
proposed by Alexander Hamiiton. 
1483, adopted with modifications, 
1490. 

Staten Island, meditated attack on, 
556 ; amval of reinfoi cements at, 
657. 

Steele, Mrs., patnotism of, 1256. 

Stephen, Captam Adam, 74 ; ap- 
point^ major, 88. 

, General, abilities of, 663. 

Steilmg, Colonel, gallantly o:^ 646, 

Steuben, Baion, account of, 983 ; 
joins the Ameiican aimy, 984, 
disciplines the tioops, t6 ; his po- 
pularity, 986 ; appointed Inspectoi- 
GeneraJ, 991 ; letteis of Washing- 
ton to, 1101, 1103; remfoioes 
General Gieene, 1237 ; night le- 
tieat of, 1300. 

Stevens, Geneial, Viigmian militia 
under, 1262 ; wounded, 1 268 

Stewait, Colonel, killed at Guilfoid 
Couit House, 1268. 

, Dr. David, Washington’s be- 
quest to, 1701. 

Stirling, Loid, his southern troops, 
570, taken piisoner, 575 ; liberated, 
605 ; opinion of, in favour of an 
attack of Philadelphia, 938, 939 ; 
his letter to Wilkinson, 969 ; ap- 
peases him, 973 ; failure of his enter* 
piise against S^taten Island, 1084, 

Stobo, Captam, secret letter from. 
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fetoddart, Captain, lefuses to carry a 
challenge, 971. 

Stony Point, taken by the British, 
1062, letaken by the Anieiicans, 
1068, 1070. 

Stnait, Colonel, at Eutaw Springs, 
1336 ; his retieat, 1339, 

— , Dr , of Viiginia, his letter to 
Washington, on the jealousies of 
the Southern and Noithein States, 
U84. 

Sugar Hill, impoitance of its position, 
791. 

Sulgiave, an English possession of 
the Washington family ; visit to, 
10 . 

Sullivan, Geneial, sent to Portsmouth, 
403 ; m command over the Sorel, 
513; his sanguine anticipations, 
514 ; Washington’s opinion of him, 
ih ; retreat of, 517 j miserable 
plight of his tioops, 679 ; ordeis 
given to, 688 , ordeied to pro- 
ceed to Pompton, 776 ; gallant 
attempt of, 851 ; his operations at 
Newpoit, 1032 ; foice under, 1033 ; 
resigns his command, 1063; letter 
of Washington to, 1200. 

Sullivan’s Island, battle at, 553. 

Sumter, Thomas, his character and 
history, 1141 ; defeats theBiitish, 
1142 , success of, 1147 ; surpiised 
by Caileton, 1149 ; takes post on 
Blackstook Hill, 1219; wounded, 
%b ; exploits of, 1309 , retiiesaoioss 
the Santee, 1312. 

Supplies for the army, impiessment of, 
1083. 

Sitrnamee, custom of, 3, 

8 wolds, bequests of, by Washington, 
1702. 

T. 

Talleyiand, attempts to bnbe the 
Ameiican ministers, 1644; endea- 
vours to induce an amicable over- 
tuie on the pari; of the United 
States, 1657, 

Tallmadge, Major, suspicions of, 1166 ; 
has the charge -pf Maj‘or Andi^, 
1177; his sympathy for the pnsoner, 
1184 ; suipiises Foit George, 1207. I 


Tanadiansson, chief of the Ohio tiibeti 
38 ; hui address to the French coni 
inandant, 51 ; reply of the lattei 
*6. ; alluded to, 53 ; acts m con- 
cert with Washington, 82 ; sends 
scalps to his allies, 85 ; leceivesthe 
name of Dinwiddie, 90 ; deserts 
Washington, 93 ; his fate, 97. 

Tarleton, Lieut.-Colonel, his valour 
and daring, 1089 ; shimibh with 
Colonel W. A Washington, 1113; 
his exploits at Monk’s Coiner, 1115; 
bloody exploit of, 1117; pursues 
Colonel Beckford, 1119; defeats 
him, 1220, biave charge of, 1147 ; 
stiatagem of, 1218 ; pursued by 
Morgan, 1245 ; defeated, 1248 ; 
defeats the American militia, 1256 ; 
bis recruiting expedition, 1262 ; 
skirmish with Lee, 1266 ; entei- 
piize against Chailottesville, 1299 ; 
successes of, 1300 ; captures some 
members of the legislatuie, tb ; his 
last exploit in the war, 1332. 

Taxation, opposition to, m Amenca, 
234. 

Tea, duties on, 252 ; opposition to, 
274. 

Teas, refusal to receive m Amenca, 
and sent back to London, 266 ; 
destroyed at Boston, 267. 

Teinay, Chevalier de, French fleet 
under, 1131. 

Thayer, Colonel, evacuated Fort Mif- 
flin, 931. 

Thomas, Geneial, seciet maich of, 
478 ; the command m Canada given 
to, 490; arnves before Quebec, 
498 ; h^ts at Point Descham- 
bault, 500 , his despatches to 
Geneial Schuylei, 500 ; retieat of, 
512 ; his death, 513. 

Thompson, General, defoated and 
taken pnsoner, 51 (f 

Thiog’s Neck, the Biitish land at, 
614. 

Ticonderoga, expedition against, 206 ; 
captiii^, 207 ; scheme for sur- 
pn&ing, 309; captured by Ethan 
Allen, 312 ; mission of Geneial 
Schuylei to, 378; foitifications at. 
543 , dangeis at, 783 ; evacuated 
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TSV, 792; advance of the Biitish 
on, 790 ; effects of the loss of, 
798 ; evacuated by the British, 
908. 

Tilghman, Colonel Tench, aide-de- 
camp to Washmgton, 718 ; anec- 
dote 1 elated by, 1413, his death, 
1418. 

Tones, the royalists so called, medi- 
tated seizuie ot the, 406 ; then 
machinations, 468; lepoit^ con- 
spiracy among the, 518 ; precau- 
tions against, 535. 

Townshend, General, serves under 
Wolfe, 207; succeeds him m the 
command, 214; letums to Eng- 
land, 215. 

Tieat, Captain, a young artillery 
officer, killed at Fort Mifflin, 929. 
Tient, Captain William, his mission 
to the French commandei, 52, 71 ; 
seveiely censured, 78. 

Trenton, retreat of Washington to, 
663 ; occupied by the Hessians, 
683 , Washington's plan of opera- 
tions at, 685 ; the place taken, 
693; leceptioE of Washington at, 
1437, 

Trumbull, John, aide-de-camp to 
Washington, 358 ; the beaiei of a 
message fiom Lafayette to Wash- | 
ington, 1477. 

— ■ ' Jonathan, Governor of 
Connecticut, 355, 375, 378; his 
indignation, 424; patiiotism of, 
807. 

— , Joseph, appointed Com- 

missary-General, 362 ; insinuations 
of, against Sdhuyler, 740 ; his 
suggestions disregarded, 791 , le- 
signs his appointment, 811. 

Tryon, Governor of New York, 344 ; 
his arnval m that city, 346 ; and 
the Tories, 4^, 519 ; proclamation 
of, 493 ; mongrel force under, 750 ; 
letter of Washmgton to, 993. 
Tiuman, Captain, serves against the 
Indians, 1515; murdered by them, 
1543. 

tJ. 


knowledgec by England, 1374, 
their constitution settled, 1429 ; 
ratified, 1431. 

University, Washington’s bequest for 
the foundation of an Ameiican, 
1698. 

y. 

Valley Forge, dieary maich of Wash 
ington to, 946 ; huts constructed 
at, 947 ; Lafayette pioceeds to, 
968 ; rejoicings at, 994 ; the 
Amencan army at, 1081. 

Van Braam, Jacob, a soldier of foi- 
tuue, teaches Washington fencing, 
46, 53 ; acts as hisinteipreter, 94 ; 
detained as hostage by the French, 
95 ; his mistiaUblation, 96 , escapes 
from prison, 105 ; surrendei s him- 
self, ib , ; some account of his lite, 
1395. 

Van Buigh, Livingston Peter, his 
address to Washmgton, 345. 

Van Cortland, Colonel, watch kept on 
the Hudson by, 539, 541. 

Van Wart, Isaac, one of the captois 
of Andre; rewaid given to, 1164. 

Vaiick, Colonel Schuylei's secietaiy, 
743; ai dour of, 871. 

Vamum, General, instructions to, 
929. 

Vaughan, General, captures Stony 
Pomt, 1062. 

Venango, arrival of Washington at, 
58 ; return to, 64 

Vergennes, Count de, observations of 
on the battle of Germantown, 917. 

Vermont admitted into the Union, 
1503. 

Vernon, Admiral, captures Portobello. 
15 ; expedition of, 16 ; recalled, ib, 

, Mount, Washmgton returns 

to, 1497, 1512, 1527, 1561, 1604, 
1634, 1654. 

Vei sallies, dissimulation of the Court 
of, 106. 

Ville de Pans, Washmgton goes on 
board the, 1328. 

Villiers, M. de, his report of the 
affair at Ae (^reat Meadows, 98. 

Viomenil, Baron de, Fiench detach 
ment under. 1'342- 1344- 





Virginia, limited means of instruction 
in, 14 , estates of Lord Fairfax m, 
24; beautv of its cbmate and 
scenery, t5. ; the great valley of, 
27 ; independent spiiit in, 72 , le- 
ciuiting service, 73; pay of the 
officers, 79; the estates in, 220; 
style of living in, 221 ; theplanteis 
of, 223 ; opposes taxation, 235 , 
legislature of, opened, 247 , public 
discontents in, 253 ; convention of 
representatives of, 275; Lord Dun- 
more appointed Governor of, 261 ; 
in aims, 295 , in combustion, 307 ; 
state of afifaiis in, 1297 ; expedi- 
tion of Arnold to, 1236, discontents 
m, 1484 ; remarks of Washington 
on, 1485. 

Von Dechow, Major, advice of, 682. 
Vultuie, Bntish sloop of wai, in the 
Hudson, 1158; (hops down the 
river, 1160, 1161. 

W. 

Wabash, two expeditions against the 
villages on t^, organized in Ken- 
tucky, 1512. 

Walker, Ann, Washington’s bequest 
to, 1702. 

f Thomas, a Monti eal mei- 

chant, story of, 429. 

W allace, Captain, depredations of, 399 ; 
letter in ciphei to, 409, harasses 
Rhode Island, 442. 

Walpole, Horace, his anecdotes of 
Major-General Braddock, 108. 
, Sn Robeit, on Amencan taxa- 
tion, 232. 

Wai-dance^ Indian, described, 29, 
Waid, Ensign, story of, 76. 

— , General Artemas, command 
of the camp befoie Boston given to, 
309 j second in command under 
Washington, 319; enters Boston, 
486. 

Wai -office, established by the Con- 
gress, 505. 

Warner, Colonel Seth, takes Ciown 
Point, 312; lepairs to the New 
folk Convention, 576; his ** Gieen 
Mountain Boys,” 391, 393. 


Wanen, Dr , warning given by, 303; 
his efficient sei vices, 305; cheeied 
by the troops, 332; killed at 
Bunker’s Hill, 336. 

> James, letter of Washino*toB 

to, 1420. 

Wairior, Indian, funeial of an, 133. 

; Waniorsof the Wilderness, the, 1211, 
Washington family, eaily histoiy of 
the, 1. 

, Sir Heniy, gallantly of, 

11; his leply to Faiiffix, «6.; his 
defence of Woicestei, ; capitu- 
lates, 12. 

, &r William, of Padonff- 

ton, 10. 

^ John, emigiates to and 

settles m America, 12 ; his services 
and virtues, 13. 

, Lawience, Esq., Mayor oi 

Northampton, 10, 

f Augustine, father oi 

Geojge, birth of, 13 ; mariiages, 
»6.; death, 16. 

Washington, George, genealogy of his 
family, 1 ; his progenitoi, William 
de Hei tbum, 3 ; spnngs from Law- 
ience Wasbngton, Esq., 10; the 
Sulgrave branch of his family, 12; 
his father Augustine, 13 ; bom at 
Budge’s Creek, tb ; home of his 
boyhood, 14 ; his eaily education ; 
tb. ; instnict^ by Hobby, the sex- 
ton, j 6-. ; his affection for his hi other, 
15, his martial spirit, 16; house 
and lands left to by his father, 17 ; 
precepts and example by his mother, 
tb, ; his education under Mr. Wil- 
liams, 18 ; his school-exercises, ib ; 
paternal conduct of lus elder bio- 
ther. 19 ; influences upon his cha- 
racter, 20 ; midshipman’s wan ant 
obtained for, 21 ; i etui ns to school 
at the instance of ^is affectionate 
mother, 21 ; bis pioficiencyin land- 
suiveying, *5. ; romantic juvenile 
atracdiment of, 22; his amoions 
sonows, ib ; soothing effect of tlie 
female society with which he min- 
gled, 25 ; his two chaimers, Miss 
Carey and the Lowland Beauty, 
a6 ; becomes a fox-hunter, 26 ; hu 
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rorveying expedition Ibeyond tlie 
Blue Ridge, 27 ; his first night*s 
lodging in the wildeiness, 28 , wit- 
nesses an Indian wai -dance, 29 ; his 
routine of camp-life in the Back- 
woods, 30 , returns to Mount Ver- 
non, nb ; remuneration for his ser- 
vices, 31 , appointed public sni- 
veyoi, tb ; becomes muied to hard- 
ships, 32; appointed Distiict Ad- 
jutant-Geneial, 45 ; his lessons in 
fencing, 46 ; pioceeds with his bro- 
ther Lawrence to Baibadoes, ; 
attacked by small-pox, 47 ; returns 
to Virginia, 48 , sent on a mission 
to the French Commander, 53 ; his 
interview with the Indian Chiefs, 
55 ; ariives at Venango, 58 ; his 
enteiiainment there, tb.; proceeds 
to the French foit, 60 ; suspicions 
of, 62 ; his difficulties and delays, 
63; returns to Venango, 64; his 
homeward route, %b , his weaiy 
jouiney, 65 , appiehensions enter- 
tained by, 66; narrow escape of, 
67 ; crosses the Allegany on a 
raft, 68 ; reaches Turtle Creek, %b , ; 
visits Queen Aliquippa, 69; his 
Report to the Governor, ib ; his 
Journal published, 70 ; sets off for 
the new foit, 74 ; his toilsome 
maich, t6. ; peiplexmg situation of, 
76 , holds a council of wai, 77 ; 
wiites to Governor Dmwiddie, and 
also to the Governor of Pennsyl- 
vania and Maryland, «6. ; his march 
to the Little Meadows, 78; his 
noble impulses, 80; his skirmish 
with the Fiench, 83; cautions 
Goveinor Dmwiddie, 85 , his mili- 
taiy aidour, 86; anecdote of, 87 ; 
has public piayeism the camp, 90 ; 
letreats to the Great Meadows, 
92; deseited by his Indian allies, | 
93 , defenas the foit, 94 ; his capi- 
tulation of Fort Necessity, 95 ; 
encouiages the tioops on then 
inarch to Wills’ Creek, 96; his 
spmted reply to the Goveinor of 
Maiyland, 102 ; his cause of vexa- 
tion, 104; letiies fiom the public 
service to quiet life, 106 ; invited 


to join the staff of General Brad- 
dock, 111 ; his mother’s objections, 
112; his couiteous reception at 
Alexandria, 113; appomted aide- 
de-camp, 118 ; his mission to Wil- 
hamsbmg, 125 , his advice to Ge- 
neial Biaddock, 128; attacked by 
illness, 130; disappointed at bemg 
unable to pioceed, 131 ; jouraeys 
in a covered waggon to the camp, 
134; his miraculous escape, 140; 
despatched to Colonel Dunhai’s 
camp, 142; reads the funeial ser 
vice over General Braddock, 143 ; 
his letteis to his family, 145; re- 
sult of his frontiei expenence, 148 ; 
his reply to his mother, 150 ; com- 
mand given to, ib . ; his meats the 
theme of a sermon, 151, his lela- 
tions with Lord Pan fax, i6. ; his 
loyal exeitions, 153; effects a le- 
form in the mihtia laws, 159 ; dis- 
ciplines his troops, ; his journey 
to Boston, 161 ; his dress and pei- 
sonal appearance, tb , 1207 ; his 
mteiview with General Shirley, 
162 ; an admirei of Miss Philipse, 
164; piteous appeal to, 167 ; in- 
justice of tide press to, tb , ; his re- 
piesentations to the Governor and 
the House of Burgesses, 168 ; his 
plans and suggestions, 169; his 
tour of mspection, 174 ; ambiguous 
orders given to, 176; vindicates 
his conduct to Loid Loudoun, 180 ; 
his reception by that nobleman, 
181; his misunderstandings with 
the Governor, 184 ; relinquishes 
his post and retires to Mount Ver- 
non, 185 ; lecovers his health, 186 ; 
again in command at Foiii Lou- 
doun, ib, j his letter to Major Hal- 
ket, 188 ; collects his forces, 194 ; 
his mission to Williamsbuig, 195 ; 
pays hisaddiesses to Mrs Custis, 
196 ; equips his troops m a light 
Indian gaib, 197 ; elected as repre- 
sentative for Fiedeiick Count}, 
198 , new route to be opened foi 
his tioops, 199; oiders received 
by, 200; gallant conduct of hii 
tiocps 20^ advances against Foil 
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Duquesne, 203 ; takes possession 
of it, 204 ; his marriage, ih, ; 
his installation* in the House 
of Burgesses, 218; sacred trust 
reposed in, ib. ; his predilec- 
tion for rural life, 219 ; beauti- 
ful situation of his mansion, 220 ; 
his domestic habits, 221, 224; his 
visitors, »6. ; his stud of horses, 
222; management of his estate, 
223 ; fond of the chase, 225 ; pun- 
ishes a poacher, 227; his aquatic 
recreations, ib. ; his visits to Anna- 
polis, ih. ; his project to drain the 
Great Dismal Swamp, 228 ; his 
ideas concerning the Stamp Act, 
237 ; his cheerful life at Mount 
Vernon, 244 ; his letter to George 
Mason, 245 ; reply to it, 246 ; 
his expedition to ^e Ohio, in sup- 
port of soldiei's* claims, 254 ; meets 
his friend Groghan, 255 ; accepts 
the speech-belt of the chiefs, ih. ; 
his voyage down the Ohio, 257 ; 
his interview with Kiashuta, 258; 
visited by an old sachem, 259; 
returns to Fort Pitt, a6. ; his reply 
to Colonel Muse, 260 ; his paternal 
sonduct to Mrs.Wa^ngton's child- 
ren, 262 ; his guardianship of 
young Custis, 263; objects to his 
early marriage, 264 ; his letters to 
the Rev. J. Boucher, his tutor, *6.; 
presides as Chairman at a political 
meeting, 272; his correspondence 
with Bryan Fairfax, j 6., 274, 276 ; 
his opinion on public affairs, 275, 
285; appointed a delegate to the 
•General Congress, 276 ; his cor- 
respondence with Captain Macken- 
zie, 284 ; goes back to Mount Ver- j 
non, 286; visited by General Lee 
and Major Gates, 296 ; his military 
intentions, 299 ; his mingled feel- 
ings, 308 ; nominated Commander- 
in-Chief of the American forces, 
318 ; his disinterested conduct, ib.\ 
his letters to his wife and brother, 
320 ; departs to join the army, 321 ; 
sets out from Philadelphia, 339; 
appoints General Sdvjy ler Governor 
of New York, 345; instructions 


given to, 346 ; proceeds to the 
camp, 347 ; honours paid to, ib , ; 
responsibilities of his situation, 348. 

Washington takes fonnal command of 
the array, 349 ; visits the American 
posts, ib. ; his survey fi-om Prospect 
Hill, 351 ; reconnoitres the British 
posts, 352 ; represents the deficien- 
cies of the army, 353; correction 
of an error in regard to his head- 
quarters, 356 ; strengthens the 
defences of the camp, 361 ; de- 
clines to detach troops to distant 
points for their protection, 363; 
his reasons for so doing, 3^ ; his 
object in distressing Boston, 365 ' 
represents the scai-city of gunpowder, 
366 ; his comspondence with Gene- 
ral Gage, 368; his order relative to 
British oflScera, 372 ; letter of 
General Schuyler to, 379; his 
advice, 380; receives the Indian 
warriors at Cambridge, 383; sends 
an express to General Schuylet 
384; meditates a decisive blow at 
Boston, 387 ; his instructions and 
advice to Arnold, 389 ; his fears 
with regard to him, 392; Com- 
mittee from Congress wait upon 
him, 405 ; his spirit of retaliation, 
407 ; laments the want of public 
spirit, 409 ; his annoyances, 410 ; 
bus anticipations of success at Que- 
bec, 420 ; expostulates with Schuy- 
ler, 421 ; rebuke of, 426 ; his cor- 
respondence with General Howe 
about the treatment of Colonel 
Allen, ib. ; puts down a brawl in 
the camp, 436 ; his letter to 
Arnold, 441 ; anxieties of, 445 ; his 
correspondence with Schuyler on 
the disasters in Canada, 463 ; 
anxious for action, 471 ; his irksome 
situation, 473; histoid proposi- 
tion, 474 ; passes a night of feverish 
excitement, 479 ; animates the 
soldiers, 480 ; eminent services of, 
487 ; bailed as the deliverer of 
Boston, 488 ; letters of Gener^ 
Lee to, 491 ; arrives at New York, 
494 ; dilemma of, 495 ; proceeds to 
Philadelphia, 503; his conference 
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ifith Oongiess, 404; his estimate 
of Geneial Sullivan, 514 , piepara- 
tions made by, 524 ; causes the 
Declaration of Independence to be 
lead to the army, 529 ; his inter- 
view with Colonel Patteison, 537, 
announces the result of the attack 
of Sullivan’s Island to the army, 
655 ; uneasy at the sectional jea- 
lousies, 559 ; prohibits profane 
sweaimg, 660 ; his benevolent sym- 
pathy, 562, inspects the lines at 
Biooklyn, 568 ; passes a night of 
intense solicitude, 570 ; summons a 
council of wai, 580, 618 , his plan 
of retreat, 581 ; his extraordinary 
Vigilance, 584, 607 ; rage of, 597 , 
fortifies the approaches to his camp, 
600; represents the state of the 
tioops, 604, 948 , his yacht fired 
upon, 612 ; stationed at White Plains, 
619, his camp theie, 623, his 
letter to General Livingston, 629 , 
dll ects the evacuation of Fort Wash- 
ington, 631 ; proceeds to Peekskill, 
633 ; visits the posts in the High- 
lands, 634; ciosses the Hudson, 642 , 
reaches Foit Lee, tb ; comments of, 
649 ; his gloomy anticipations, 650 , 
retieats to New Brunswick, 659 ; 
cold lebuke of, 661 ; resumes his 
retieat, 662; returns to Tienton, 
663 ; his indomitable spint under 
difficulties, 665; crosses the Dela- 
waie, 669, 687 ; Thomas Paine’s 
opinion of, 677; cou^hde-main 
meditated by, 680 ; intngues 
against, 686, 687 ; recnosses the 
Delawaie with his tioops, 701; 
. writes to Moms for money, «6.; 
invested by Congress with un- 
limited powers, t6., 861 ; penlous 
situations of, 703, 709, 1344; le- 
infoiced, ib. ;<iis night maich, 706 , 
state of his troops, 710 ; his eneigy 
and decision, 712 ; his letters to 
Putnam and Heath, i6., 713. 
Washington’s system of annoyance to 
the enemy, 715; giants safe con- 
duct to HcbSian convoys, 717; his 
militaiy family, 718 ; his devotion, 
and patiiotism, 722 : his corie- 


spondence with Sir William Howe 
relative to the exchange of prisoners, 
724 ; his letter to Lord Howe on 
the treatment of Amencan piisoners, 
730 ; his exertions to form a new 
aimy, 733; his life-guards, 747; 
foitifies himself at Middlebiook, 
767, letter of Colonel Reed to, 
770 , his reply to it, 771 ; specu- 
lations Ci, 775; his remarks le- 
specting General St. Clair, 789; 
his letter to Sir William Howe as 
to the exchange of piisoners, 799; 
his cautions to Schuyler, 801 ; his 
ciiculars to generals of militia, tb . ; 
sets out for the Delaware, 805 ; 
encamps at Germantown, 806 ; 
orders given by, tb . ; his speculations 
on the successes of Burgoyne, 810 ; 
hus peiplexities in lefereuce to the 
Bntish fleet, 812 ; his skilful move- 
ments, 814 ; visits Philadelphia, 
815; becomes acquainted with 
the Maiquis de Lafayette, tb . ; 
maiches his army through Phila- 
delphia, 819; iisk run by, 850; 
piepares for battle, 853; his stii- 
ring appeal to the army, 854; le- 
treats to Geimantown, 862 ; le- 
crosses the Schuylkill, and prepaies 
for another action, 862 ; retreats to 
French Creek, 863; sends for re- 
infoicements, 866 ; advances tc 
Sldppack Creek, 909 ; His plan foi 
attadung the Bntish army, 911: 
takes up a position at White Marsh, 
917 , his opposition to Brigadiei- 
General Conway, 923; his corre- 
spondence with General Gates, 924, 
954, 1131 ; his biief note to Con- 
way, 926; his apology for his ar- 
my, 927; his apped to Thomas 
Wharton, 928 ; o^ers and instruc- 
tions of, 929 ; reconnoities the de- 
fences at Philadelphia, 938 ; coun- 
cil of wai held by, 939 ; bis prudent 
policy, 945, marches to Valley 
Forge, 946 ; vindicates his conduct, 
%b . ; powers exercised by, 950 ; his 
difficult position, 951 ; machma- 
tions against nim, 952 ; his secret 
enemies, 956 ; explanatoiy letter of 
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Gates to, 961 ; his seaiching analy- 
sis, 963; his stnctures on the cha- 
racter of General Conway, 964; 
spnnous letters to defame his cha- 
racter, 965 ; letter of Lafayette to, 
967; cabal against him, 975, his 
new system foi the aimy, 976 ; hi& 
winter quaiteis at Valley Foige, 
978; rejoined by his wife, 981; 
visited by Bryant Fairfax, 981 , his 
pi eject to smpnse Sir Henry Clin- 
ton, 988, sends a ciicular letter 
to his general officeis, 989 ; 
Gates placed under his orders, 
990 , penitential letter of Conway 
to, 991 ; his lettei to Governor 
Tryon, 993 ; honouis paid to, 994 ; 
holds a council of war, 1006 , 
crosses the nver near Coryell’s 
Ferry, 1007 ; dismayed at the re- 
treat of the Amencan aimy, 1013 , 
rallies the troops, 1014 ; encamps 
near Brunswick, 1018 ; angry cor- 
respondence of General Lee with, 
1030 ; abuse of Lee towards, 
1024 ; correspondence of Count 
D'Estaing with, 1029 ; disappoint- 
ment of, 1039 ; his considerate let- 
ter to the Coimt D’Estaing, 1040 , 
counter-movements of, 1044 ; his 
head -quaiters at Middlebrook, 
1051 ; his proiect for the invasion 
of Canada, 1052 , his appeal to 
American patriotism, 1054 , policy 
recommended by, 1056 ; provides 
for the defence of the Highlands, 
1075; his style of living, 1076. 

W’ashmgton, sufferings of his army, 
1081 ; reprehends General Arnold, 
1096 ; forebodings of, 1101; his 
peiplexing situation, 1102, mili- 
taiy refoims proposed by, 1104; 
committee sent to, 1105; receives 
a e-terfiom Lafayette, 1106, his 
great concein at mutiny in the 
army, 1109; wiites to Reed for 
aid from Pennsylvania, 1111; good 
effects of his letter, ih , ; his wai y 
movements, 1126, applies for as- 
sistance to the state legislatures, 
1130 ; papers of 'l^lajor Andie' sent 
to, 1166; lettei of Andie to, 1167; 


his inteiview with Fieuch ofBceis, 
1169; his confidence in his coun- 
trymen, »6. ; anecdote of, 1170; 
ai rives at Robinson-house, 1171 ; 
orders the aiiest of Arnold, 1172 ; 
letter of Arnold to, 1174 ; gives 
oiders for the secuiity of Andie', 
1175, rejects his affecting appeal, 
1187 , eulogizes the conduct of the 
captois of Andie', 1191 ; his opinion 
of Arnold’s perfidy, 1193; his 
scheme for captming Arnold, 1196 ; 
appoints Gieene to command in 
the south, 1199 ; his painful 
solicitude, 1200, i ejects a pro- 
posal foi an attack upon New* 
York, 1203 ; visited by the 
Maiquis de Chastellux, 1205 ; 
gaiety at his table, 12u6 , his head- 
quaiters at New Windsoi, 1208; 
apprehensions of, 1225 ; seeks aid 
from abioad, 1227 ; appiised of the 
revolt of the Pennsylvanian tioops, 
1230 ; his piudent advice, tb ; vi- 
sits the Highland posts, 1231 ; his 
rigouiouscomse towaids the Jeisey 
mutmeeis, 1235; his satisfaction 
on the confedeiation between the 
States, 1236; his misunderstanding 
with Hamilton, 1239; meditates 
the capture of Arnold, 1276 ; con- 
certs operations with the Fiench 
commanders, 1278 ; anives at 
Newport, tb ; his letter to Colonel 
Laurens, 1281 , his anxiety for the 
safety of Geneial Gieene, 1282; 
his foice on the Hudson, 1287; 
conceits operations with the Count 
de Rochambeau, 1290; prepaies 
foi spirited operations, 1291, his 
designs upon the Biitish posts, 
1292 , his confidential letter to 
Governor Clinton, , disappointed 
in his objects, 12^?3; enthiisiasm 
m favoui 0 ^ 1294, leconnoities 
the Biitish pO'.ts, 1295; ciitical 
position of, tb ; his thieatening 
movement, 1296 ; bis operation,? 
near New Yoik, 1303. appiovei 
the pioceedings of General Gieene, 
1312; disappointed as toremfoice* 
meats, 1313, his instnictiors to 
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Lafayette, 1314; his seciet opeia- 
tions, 1315; arn7es at King’s 
Feiiy, 1316; mores towards Vii- 
gima, 1317 ; his enthusiastic recep- 
tion at Philadelphia, 1320; his 
anxiety about the Count de Giasse, 
1322 ; leaches the head of the Elk, 
.323 ; anives at Baltimoie, 1324; 
visits his seat at Mount Vernon, %h ; 
goes on board the Queen Chailotte, 
1327, and the Yille de Pans, 
1328 ; lemonstiates against De 
Grasse putting to sea, 1329 , anec- 
dote of, 1332 , his congratulations 
of Geneml Gieene, 1339, giants 
an armistice to Loid Cornwallis, 
1347 , sends his terms of capitula- 
tion, *6. ; congiatulates the allied 
aimies on their victoiy, 1349, ar- 
rives at Eltham, 1352 ; visits his 
seat at Mount Vernon, 1353 ; his 
fuendship foi Lafayette, 1353; 
honouis paid to him by Congiess, 
1354; hold pi ejects submitted to, 
1355, continues his precautions, 
1360 ; extiaoidinaiy lettei of Co- 
lonel Nicola to, 1361 , his indig- 
nant leply, 1362; piecautions of, 
1363 ; his views as to a contem- 
plated 1 eduction of the army, 1364; 
his addi esses to the aimy, 1369, 
his lettei to Congiess on behalf of 
the aimy, 1372; his plea for the 
soldieis, 1375 ; appointed President 
of a Militaiy Society, 1379; his 
ciiculai lettei to the govemois, ib , ; 
tour of, 1384 ; his parting address 
to the army, 1385 ; takes farewell 
of his officeis, 1389; adjusts his 
accounts with the tieasury, 1390 ; 
hailed everywhere with enthusiasm, 
; resigns his commission, 1391 ; 
retires into domestic life, «6. ; his 
return to Mbunt Veinon, 1^3; 
his lettei s to General Knox and 
Lafayette, %h ; wntes to the Mar- 
chioness Lafayette, 1394 his dis- 
interested conduct, 1395 ; applica- 
tion foi access tohispiivatepaperi, 
; letter of Jacob Van Braara to, 
1395 ; his ruial occupations, 1397 ; 
visits his lands on the Ohio and 


Kanawha, 1400 ;his observations on 
internal navigation, 1401 , 1404; re- 
pairs to Kichmond, 1402 ; bis fare- 
well lettei to Lafayette,' 1403 ; de- 
clines shares ofleied to him, 1405; 
hiscaiefor luial improvements, 
his numeious conespondents, 1406 ; 
sits foi his likeness, 1407 ; orna- 
mental cultivation of his giounds, 
1408 ; his love of agncultuie, 1409 ; 
his daily habits, fond of children, 

1410 ; anecdotes of, 1412, 1414 ; 
his social disposition, 1413; his 
passion for hunting, 1415; fawns 
presented to, 1416; deploies the 
death of Geneial Greene, 1417, 
correspondence of, 1418 ; doubti 
the solidity of the Confederation, 
1419 ; his letters to James Waiien, 
1420 ; visit of Commissioners to, 
%b . ; his ideas on National policy, 
1421 ; his correspondence with John 
Jay, «5,; ti oubled at the msun ection 
m Massachusetts, 1425 ; attends the 
Convention, 1427 ; appointed Pie- 
sident of i^ 1428; Piesidency of 
the United States pioposed to, 1432 ; 
elected President for four year*?, 
1434; sets out for New Yoik, 
1435 ; sentiments expressed by the 
people of Alexandiia to, 1436 ; 
honours paid to him, »6,; his tii- 
umphant entiy into New Yoik, 
1439; his inauguiation, 1440; 
his appearance on the occasion, 
1441 ; takes the oath pi escribed 
by the Constitution, %h , ; his modest 
spiiit, 1442; remarks on his cha- 
lacter and conduct, 1443. 

Washington, difficulties of his new 
position, 1445; his counsellois, 
1447 ; his piivacy beset by visits 
of comphment, 1449 ; quenes as 
as to the line of conduct for presi- 
dential intercourse, 1450; replies 
by Adams, Hamilton, and others, 
1451; the first lev^ 1453; ai- 
rival of Mrs, Washington, 1454^ 
state leceptions, 1455; his deport- 
ment, 1456 ; equipages and hoi*se- 
manship, 14^ ; his alaimmg ill- 
ness, 1458 , 1 ejection of his nominee 
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1459; his dignified lebuke of the 
Senate, 1459 ; death of his mother, 
1461; appomtmenls, «6. ; oiga- 
nization of the Judiaal Dep^ment, 
1462 ; joomey through the Eastem 
States, 1472 , contest of etiquette 
at Boston, 1475 ; address from the 
Cmcinnati Society of Massachusetts, 
and reply, 1476; message fiom La- 
fayette, 1477 ; ceremony of opening 
the Congi’ess, 1480 ; plan foi hqui- 
dation of the public debt, 1483; 
on the jealousies of the Northern 
and Southern States, 1484 ; discus- 
sion on the State debts, 1488 ; ca- 
vils about etiquette, 1491 ; Wash- 
ington’s reply, 1491 ; rivahy m the 
Cabinet, 1493 ; letters from Lafay- 
ette, 1494 ; letters to him, 1497 ; 
visits Rhode Island, 1497 ; his deal- 
mgs with the Indian tribes, 1498 ; 
his resideuce at Philadelphia, 1501 ; 
the state carnage, i6. ; opposite 
views m the Cabinet, 1502 ; his views 
legarding the means of avilizing 
the Indians, 1504 ; caution to Ge- 
neral St. Clair, 1505 ; tour through 
the Southern States, 1506 ; corre- 
spondence with Lafayette, 1507, 
1508; letter to Lafayette, 1510; 
Jefferson communicates the intel- 
ligence of the flight and lecapture 
or Louis XVL to, 1511 ; his joy 
at the king’s acceptance of the 
constitution, and at the pait acted 
by Lafayette, 1511 ; passes a short 
time at Mount Veinon, 1512 ; de- 
livers an opening speech at the 
Second Congiess, 1512; receives 
news of St. Clair’s defeat, ex- 
cessive anger, 1519; recovers his 
equanimity, 1520; takes the opi- 
nions of hi& cabinet on the Appor- 
tionment Bill, 1521 ; wishes to 
retire from office, 1522; contro- 
veisy with Jefferson, 1523; con- 
sultations with Madison, 1525 ; 
refuses an inquiry into St, Clair’s 
conduct, %b pays a short visit 
to Mount Vernon, 1527; renews 
consultations with Madison on the 
vubject of his retirement, i5. ; 


has a conveisation with Jefferson, 
1532 ; endeavouis to allay cabinet 
discoid, 1536; pioclamation on 
the Excise law, IMI ; unanimously 
re<elected, 1542; speech addiessed 
to the House of Representatives, 
1543 ; second installation, 1545 ; 
gnef at the fate of Lafayette, 1647 ; 
letter to the Maichioness, 1548 ; 
enters his second term of Presidency, 
1550 ; receives the news of War 
between Fiance and England, 1551 ; 
issues a pioclamation of neutiality, 
t6.; feai*s for Bhance, 1556; Genet 
piesents his lettei of ciedeiice to, 
f6 ; adverts to Freneau’s papei, and 
its paitisan hostilities, 1557; ad- 
di esses circular letters to the Go- 
vernor of several States, 1559 ; 
much peiplexed by disputes, memo- 
rials, &c , but perseveres in the 
path of duty, 1560 ; obliged to 
letum to Mount Vernon, tlie case 
of the Little Sarah occurs in his 
absence, 1561 ; returns to Phila-* 
delphia, displeasure about the Lit- 
tle Sarsih, wiites to Jefferson, 1564 ; 
acquittal of Gideon Henfield, in 
opposition to, 1565 ; scandalous 
libels, ra^ of Washington, 1566 ; 
threatened dissolution of the Cabi- 
net, 1567 ; peisuades Jefferson to 
remain for a time, 1568 ; continued 
hostilities of the Indians^ 1574; 
speech at the meeting of Congress, 
1575; again endeavours to persuade 
Jeffeison to lemain, 1578; Jeffer- 
son’s chaiacter of, 1580; receives 
advices from Mr Pinckney, infoim- 
mg him that the Biitish Ministiy 
h^ 1 evoked the insti actions of the 
6th of November 1793, 1585; 
lays the letter before Congress, tb , ; 
desires to prevent ifiar by a specid 
appeal to Biitain; wishes Hamilton 
to undertake the mission, 1586; 
leceives remonstrances from a mem- 
ber of the House of Repiesentatives, 
and from James Monroe, against 
choosing Hamilton, «5.; appomts 
John Jay, 1587 , the French desire 
the recall of Gouverneur Moiris 
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consolatory tetter to him, 1589 ; 
insurrection in Pennsylvania, t6.; 
issues a pioclamation to the m- 
surgents, 1590 , writes to the Go- 
veinor of Virginia, (Lee), 1590; 
issues a second pioclamation, 1591 ; 
receives al etter fiom Majoi -General 
Morgan replies, ib. ; wntes from 
Cai lisle to the Secietary of State, 
1592 , he pioceeds to WiUiam^s 
Foit, and then to Foit Cumbei- 
land, 1592 , settles a plan of mili- 
tary opeiations at Bedford, 1593, 
prepaies to go to Philadelphia, »6.; 
letter to Genei'al Lee on leaving him 
m command, j amves at Philar 
delphia, ib, ; writes to General 
Hamilton, 1594, to Mr. Jay, 
speech on the openmg of Congress, 
denouncing ** self-created societies/* 
1595 ; his speech gives nse to al- 
teication, 1596 ; he announces fa^ 
vourable intelligence of General 
Wayne’s campaign, 1597 ; oflScial 
address to Congiess — urges a defi- 
nite plan foi the liquidation of the 
public debt, 1598 ; wntes to 
Hamilton on his resignation, 1599 ; 
Knox writes to — he leplies, 1600; 
anxiety about the mission of Mr. 
Jay to England, %b. , receives a letter 
fiom Ml. Jay, 1601 , intends to 
latify the treaty if approved by the 
Senate, ib, , endeavours to keep the 
provisions of the ti eaty secret, 1602; 
convenes the Senate and lays the 
treaty before it, t6. ; popular dis- 
content with the treaty, 1603 ; 
Washington satisfied of the pro- 
priety of ratifying the treaty with 
the qualification imposed by the 
Senate, tb ; the people tiy to 
make Washjpgton give way, 1604; 
directs that a memoi ial should be 
diawn up against the older from 
the Biittoh Government, ib. ; called 
away to Mount Veinon, ib,\ his 
reply to the Boston address, 1605; 
opposition inci eases, 1606 ; leceives 
a letter from Mr. Pickeiing le- 
^uesting hib retui n ; an ives at Phil- 


adelphia, 1607 ; receives the inter- 
cepted despatch of Fauchct, 1608 ; 
Randolph’s resignation and vindica- 
tion, 1609 ; Washington’s leply to 
Randolph, 1610 ; signs the ratifi- 
cation of the ti eaty, 1609 ; permits 
unlimited diselosuies, 1611 , Wash- 
ington becomes the object of the 
malignant attacks of the press, tb , ; 
a base charge refuted, 1612 ; flatter- 
ing addiess fiom the Geneial As- 
sembly of Maryland, reply, t6. ; ar- 
rival at Boston of George Washing- 
ton Lafayette, embanassmg situa- 
tion of the President, 1614 , meet- 
ing of Congress, Washmgton presents 
an official summary of the events 
of the year, 1615 ; gives an ac- 
count to Gouveineur Mon is of the 
causes of complaint against the 
Biitish government, 1617 ; pres 
sentation of the colours of Fiance 
by Mr. Adet, Washington’s reply, 
1618 ; latification of the treaty 
by Great Biitam; the Piesident 
issues a proclamation declanng it 
to be the supreme law of the land, 
t6. ; opposition m the House of 
Repiesentatives, demand of the cor- 
respondence relative to the treaty, 
1619 ; Washington resists the de- 
mand, and asseits his right to make 
tieaties, 1619 ; speaks of the recent 
political campaign m a letter to 
Colonel Humphrey, 1621 ; libellous 
attacks on the President, t6. ; coi- 
respondence between Jeffeison and 
Washington, 1622; resentment 
of France, Mr. Monroe recalled, 
and Mr. Charles Cotesworih Pinck- 
ney appointed, 1623; conespon- 
dence with Monroe, 1624 ; he 
resolves to announce his intention 
of retiring, consults Mr. Hamilton 
on the subject, 1625, 1626; his 
addiess is published m the * Daily 
Adveitisei,* 1626, {See also pp 
1671-1689); he meets the two 
Houses of Congiess for the last 
time, speeds 1627; reply of the 
House, 1629; he ^^eceives testa 
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monials of affection fiom various 
public bodies, 1630 ; endeavours to 
pi event further misundei standings 
between the United States and the 
French Government, 1630 ; re- 
jests Mr. Pickering to addiess a 
letter to Mr. Pinckney, stating all 
the complaints of theFiench Minis- 
ter against the Goveinment, 1630 ; 
the lettei is laid befoie Congiess, 
special message of Washington, 
1631 ; Washington wiites to Heniy 
Kno\: on the subject of his retiie- 
ment, ; he addresses a letter to 
the Secietaiy of iState on the sub- 
ject of spurious lettei s, 1632 , gives 
a faiewell dinner to the ibieign 
Ministeis and then wives, »6. ; faie- 
well gieetings to the late President, 
gives a banquet to the prmcipal in- , 
habitants of Philadelphia, 1633 j 
he retires to Mount Vernon, ac- 
compamed by his family, 1634; 
enthusiastic devotion of the people 
displayed on his journey, id. ; ac- 
count of his life in retirement, id, ; 
letters to Oliver Wolcott and James 
McHenry, giving a picture of his 
every-day life, 1635 , writes to Mrs. 
S. Fairfax, 1636 ; wntes to his 
nephew Lawrence Lewis, who be- 
comes an occasional inmate at 
Mount Veinon, 1637; domestic 
life, Miss Nelly Custis, td ; bis 
letter to her, counsel in love affairs, 
1638 , an episode in the life of Miss 
Custis, 1639 ; is leheved from his 
constant solicitude about young 
Lafayette, 1640 ; wiites to his 
father fiom Mount Vernon, 1640 ; 
receives intelligence that his suc- 
cessor had issued a pioclamation 
for a special session of Congress, 
1641 ; he feels acutely the un- 
friendliness of the Fi ench Govein- 
ment, 1642 ; doubts an adjustment 
of the differences, 1643 ; receives 
a pamphlet on the roihtaiy and 
pol tical situation of France, from 
Ge> eral Dumas, 1643 ; he replies, 
1644 ; Hamilton writes to him, on 
the appi caching vai with Fiance, 


1641 ; Adams also wiites to him, 
and asks questions, 1646 ; Mr. 
McHenry begs him, m event of a 
war, to accept the command of the 
army, 1647 ; leplies to the Presi- 
dent's letter, and to the Secietary 
of War, id . ; nominated by the 
Senate Commander-in-Chief of the 
aimies, 1647, Mi. McHenry in- 
structed to consult with, on the 
oiganization of the army, 1648; 
letter from Hamilton, id. ,* Wash- 
ington accepts the commission, 
wntes to the Piesident, , ques- 
tion of officeimg the aimy, 1649 ; 
Washington wntes to Knox to offer 
consolation about precedent of po- 
sition, 1650; leply of Knox, *6.; 
wntes to the Piesident concerning 
General Knox, 1651 ; hears of the 
safe arnval of Geneial Pinckney 
at New Yoik; wntes again to 
Knox, repeating his wish to have 
him in the augmented corps a 
Major-Geneial, 1652 ; he lepairs to 
Philadelphia to make arrangements 
for the forces about to be raised, 
1 654 , gives the Secretary of War hii 
views and plans for military affans, 
and goes back to Mount Vernon, 
1654 ; letter fiom Lafayette and re- 
ply, 1655 ; marriage of Miss Nelly 
Custis and Lawience Lewis, 1656 ; 
continues to conespond with the Se- 
cietaiy of War and Geneial Hamil- 
ton on the affaiis of the piovihional 
airay, 1656 ; his anxiety about the 
reciuiting, 1657; receives news of 
the amicable overtuies of Fiance, 
1657; he continues to supei intend 
the conce]n<? of the aimy, 1658 ; m 
a piivate lettei to the Secietary of 
War, he mentions^ his appiehen- 
sions, 1659 ; aiianges a plan for the 
management of his estate ; letter 
to his stewaid, 1660 ; writes his 
last lettei to Hamilton, appioving 
of a Military Academy, 1661 ; 
takes a iide m the rain, which 
causes his illness, td . , his last 
illness, 1662, 1663; death and 
funeral, 1665; his will, 1666 
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public testimonials of gnef and 
reverence, 1667 , his chaiacter, 
t6 ; r3pi int ot his farewell addi ess 
to the people of the United States, 
1671 ; pioceedings of Congiess in 
consequence of his death, 1690; 
his Will, 1695. 

Washington, Hon. Bushiod, Randolph 
expi esses to him regret for the 
aspen ty with which he had spoken 
of his uncle (the Piesident) 1613, 
bequests to, 1702 

• , George Fayette, bequest 

to, 1703. 

— , Geoige Steptoe, nephew of 

George, bequests to, 1699, 1702 

Lieut.-Col.Jas., killed, 10. 

— — , Lawience (bi other of 

George), sent to England to be 
educated, 14 ; his return home, 16, 
obtains a captiin's commission, and 
embaiks for the West Indies, ib»; 
biavery of, 16 ; death of his father, 
ib.; man les Miss Fairfax, 17; calls 
his estate Mount Vernon, ib , his 
kind conduct towards Geoige, 19, 
his military inclinations, 20 ; en- 
lightened views of, 35, 36; pio- 
cures a militaiy appointment for 
his biother Geoige, 45; ciitical 
state of his health, 46; proceeds to 
Rubadoes, t6.; goes to Bermuda, 
48; 1 etui ns to Mount Vernon, 49, 
hii> death, %b. 

, Lawience, of Chotank, 

bequest to, 1701. 

— — , Lawience, Augustine, 

nephew of George, bequests to, 
1699, 1703. I 

^ Lund, the General’s agent, 

431; insti actions to, 432; conduct 
pursued by, 1285; reproved by 
George Washington, 1286. 

, Maiy (mother of George), 

her precepts and example, 17, hei 
affection for her son, 21; her death 
*ind chaiactei, 1461. 

, Mrs , invited to the camp, 

432, hei* journey, 1433, her arrival, 
434; her domestic qualities, 1397, 
Washington’s death-bed, 1665 , his. 
piovibiot for her by will, 1695. 


W’^ashington, Rebel t, of Chotank. bo* 
quests to, 1701, 

, Captain W'llliam A,, leads 

the att^k on Trenton, 693; cha- 
racter of, 1113; €\pioit of, 1223; 
taken prisoner, 1337; bequest to, 
1700, 1702 

, Foit, chevaux-de-fnse at, 

555; to be kept up, 618; advance 
of the Biitish on, 631 ; attack on, 
645; captuied by the Biitish, 
648. 

galley, captured, 639. 

Wateibury, Geneial, taken pnsonei, 
640. 

Watson, Mr., his picture of Washing- 
ton in his letirement, 1410. 
'Wa.xhaw, massacre at the, 1120. 
Wayne, General called “Mad An- 
thony,” his confident healing, 778; 
leconnoitres the British camp, 864; 
his pickets suipiised, 865; couit- 
maitial on, t6.: his conflict with 
the British at Chestnut Hill, 912; 
defeated, 914; moitificatioii of, 
915; wounded, 1068; his brilliant 
achievement, 1069 ; on fbe suffer- 
ings of the army, 1228 ; attempts 
to suppiess a levolt, 1229 ; ovei- 
takes the mutineers, 1221 ; penlous 
situation of, 1303; commands m 
the West, 1526 ; to take the held 
in the ensuing spring against the 
Indians noith of the Ohio, 1574 ; 
successful campaign of, 1597 ; 
makes oveitures of peace, ; con- 
cludes a treaty with the Indians, 
1615; histiiumphal letuin, *6. 
Webb, Colonel, captuied by the 
British, 1359. 

, Major-General, maiches to 

the leliefof Oswego, 178; his letter 
inteicepted, 183, 

Webstei, Colonel, at the battle of 
Guilfoid Court House, 1268. 
Wentworth, Geneial, expedition of, 
16 , lecalled, 

Wessjmgton, manor and village of, 3 ; 

the seigmor of, 4. 

West Indies, cagipaign m the, 16, 
Whalley, Colonel, mvests Woicester 
11 . 
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Wharton, Thomas, appaafc of Wash- 
ington to, 928. 

Whipple, Commodore, squadron 
under, 1100 ; his retrograde move- 
ment, 1112. 

White Maish, arnval of Washmgton 
at, 917. 

— , Philip, killed, 1356; reta- 
Latory measures. See Huddy. 

- — Plains, operations at, 627; 

iDcendiaiies at, 629 

Whiting, Ml., the manager of Wash- 
ington’s estate, dies, 1561. 

Wilkinson, General, jouiney of, 673 ; 
memoiisof, 680, 686, 689 ; lepoits 
the position of the Biitish, 892 ; 
bears despatches to Congiess, 925 ; 
insinuation of, 962; lettei of Loid 
Stirling to, 969 ; his vmdication, 
970; challenges Gates, 971 ; his 
honour healed, 972 , his letter to 
the President of Congress, 974-; 
resignation oi^ t6. 

Will, Washington’s, 1695. 

Willett, Colonel, successful sortie of, 
831 ; amves at the camp of Ge- 
neral Shuyler, 833. 

William, the Conqueior, appoitions 
estates to his followers, 1. 

William Henry, Prince (afterwards 
William IV.), plan to capture lum, 
1355. 

Williams, Colonel, defeated at Lake 
George, 157 ; slam, 1215. 

— - — ^ Colonel, celeiity of his 
movements^ 1259, 

, David, one of the captors j 

of Andre, 1164. 

Williams, Mr, the pieceptor of 
Washington, 18. 

Williamsburgh, mission of Washing- 
ton to, 195 ; Convention at, 1275. 


Wilmington, the British troopa taki 
possession of, 1253. 

Winchester, the head-quarters of 
Washmgton, 151 ; panic at, 152, 
166 ; gieat fortress erected at, 174. 

Wolfe, Biigadier-Geneial, paiticulars* 
respecting, 188 ; gallantly of, 189 ; 
at the Falls of Montmorency, 209 , 
withdraws acioss the nver, 210 ; 
illness of, 211 ; his midnight entei- 
prise, 212 ; ascends the Heights of 
Abiaham, 213; his heroic death, 
214. 

Woodford, Bi igadier^General, amves 
at Charlestown, 1113 

Wooster, Geneial, his noble leply on 
a question of lank, 393 , arrives 
before Quebec, 498; sevei ely 

wounded, 752 ; his death, 753. 

Wyoming, valley of, 1041 ; desolated 
by Butlei and Biant, 1042; battle 
of, 1043 ; themassacie at, revenge^l, 
1060. 

y. 

Yadkm, Lord Cornwallis crosses the, 
m pursuit of the Amencans, 1257, 

* Yankee Doodle * played in derision 
by the British, 304. 

Yeomanry, hasty levies of, to defend 
the Highlands of the Hudson, 561. 

York Town, situation of, 1321 ; forti- 
fied by Lord Cornwallis, 1329 ; en- 
campment of the British at, 1330 , 
opeiations before, 1331; canonaded 
by the Amencans, 1340 , attack on 
the ledoubts of, 1343; which aie 
taken, 1345. 

Youhiogany River, bridge thrown ovei 
the, 79, 80. ‘ , 

Youngs House suipiised by jni 
British, 1087. 
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A. Bowrin^C.B. 2 vols. 3^.601. 
each. • 

ALLEN’S (Joseph, R. N.) Battles 
of the British Navy. Revised 
Edition, with 57 Steel Engravings. 

2 vols. 5^, each, 

AMMIANtrS MAROELLINUS. 
History of Rome during the 
Reigns of Constantins, . Julian, 

3 ovianus, Valentmianj and Valens. 


Translated by Prof. C. D. Yonge, 
M.A. p, 6 d, 

ANDERSEN’S Danish Legends 
and Fairy Tales Translated 
by Caroline Peachey. With 120 
Wood Engravings. 5^. 

ANTONINUS (M. Aurelius), The 
Thoughts of. Trans, literally, 
with Notes and Introduction by 
George I^ng, M.A. Ss, 6 d, 

APOLLONIUS RHODIUS, 
‘The Argonautioa* Translated 
by E. P. Coleridge, B.A. 

APPIAN’S Roman History. 
Translated by Horace White, 
M.A., LL.D. With Maps and 
Illustrations. 2 vols. 6 s, each. 

APULEIUS, The Works of 
Comprising the Golden Ass, 
of Socrates, Florida, and Dis- 
course of Magic. Ss, 

ARIOSTO’S Orlando Purioso. 
Translated into English Verse 
W. S. Rose. With Portrait, and 2 
Steel Engravings. 2 vols. 5 each 

ARISTOPHANES’ Comedies, 
Translated by W. J. Hickie. 2 
vols. 5^. each. 
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ARISTOTLE’S Nloomachean 
Ethics. Translated, with Intro- 
duction and Notes, by the Vener- 
able Archdeacon Browne. <5^. 

Politlos and Economics. 

Translated by E. Walford, M.A., 
with Introduction by Dr. Gillies. 

5 ^* 

Metaphysics. Translated by 

the Rev. John H. M‘Mahon, 
M.A. 5^. 

History of Animals. Trans. 

by Richard Cresswell, M.A. 5r. 

Organon; or, Logical Trea- 
tises, and the Introduction of 
Porphyry. Translated by the 
Rev. O. F. Owen, M.A. 2 vols. 
3r. 6d. each. 

Rhetoric and Poetics. 

Trans, by T. Buckley, B.A. 5^. 

ARRIAN’S Anabasis of Alex- 
ander, together with the Indlca. 
Translated by E. J. Chinnock, 
M.A., LL.D, With Maps and 
Plans. 5r. 

ATHEK.E’CrS The Deipnoso- 
phlsts; or, the Banquet of the 
Learned. Trans, by Prof. C. D. 
Yonge, M.A. 3 vols. 5x, each. 

BACON’S Moral and Historical 
Works, including the Essays, 
Apoph^egms, Wisdom of the 
Anaents, New Atlantis, Henry 
VIL, Henry VIII., Ehzabeth, 
Henry Pnnee of Wales, History 
of Great Bntam, Julius Caesar, 

^ 'uad Augustus Caesar. Edited by 
J. Devey, M.A. 35. 

Novtun Orgamnq^ and Ad- 
vancement of Learning. Edited 
by J. Devey, M.A. 5^. 

BASS’S Lexicon to the Greek 


BAX’S Manual of the History 
of Philosophy, for the use of 
Students. By E. Belfort Bax. 5^. 

BEAUMONT and FLETCHER, 
their finest Scenes, Lyrics, and 
other Beauties, selected fiom the 
whole of their works, and edited 
by Leigh Hunt. 3^. Cid. 

BECHSTEIN’S Cage and 
Chamber Birds, their Natural 
History, Habits, Food, Diseases, 
and Modes of Capture. Translated, 
with considerable additions on 
Structure, Migration, and Eco- 
nomy, by H. G. Adams Together 
with Sweet British Warblers. 
With 43 coloured Plates and 
Woodcut Illustrations. 5 j. 

BEDE’S (Venerable) Eccleslas* 
tioal History of England To- 
gether with the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle. Edited by J. A. 
Giles, D.C.L. With Map. 5^. 

BELL (Sir Charles). The Ana- 
tomy and Philosophy of Ex- 
pression, as connected with 
the Fine Arts By Sir Charles 
Bell, K.H. 7th edition, revised. 

BERKELEY (George), Bishop 
of Cloyne, The Works of, 
Edited by George Sampson. With 
Biographical Introduction by the 
Right Hon. A. J. Ballouj, M.P. 
3 vols. 5 j. each, 

BION, See Theocritu*. 

• 

BJORNSON’S Ame and the 
Fisher I*assi0. Translated by 
W. H. Low, M.A, 3x. 6^. 

BLAIR’S Chronological Tables 
Revised and Enlarged. Compre- 
hending the Chronology and His- 
tory of the World, from the Eailiest 
Times to the Russian Treaty of 
Peace, April 1856. By J. Wil- 
iMirrinhv Rosse. Doublc vol. lOi*. 



Coniatncd tn Bohf^s JLtbrarics. 


BLAIR’S Index of Dates Com- 
prehending the principal Facts in 
the Chronology and History of 
the World, alphabetically ar- 
ranged; being a complete Index 
to Blair’s Chionological Tables. 
ByJ. W. Ros&e. 2vols. Sr. each. 

BLEEK, Introduction to the 
Old Testament. By Fnediich ^ 
Bleek. Edited by Johann Bleek ‘ 
and Adolf Karaphausen. Trans- ' 
lated by G. H. Venables, under . 
the supervision of the Rev. Canon 
Venables, 2 vols. 5^. each. 

BOETHITTS’S Consolation of 
Bhllosophy. King Alfred’s Anglo- 
Saxon Version of. With a literal 
English Translation on opposite 
pages, Notes, Introduction, and 
Glossary, by Rev. S. Fox, M.A, 
5 ^. 

BOHN’S Dictionary of Poetical 
Quotations. 4th edition. 6 s 

Handbooks of Athletic 

Spo^. In 8 vols., each con- 
taining numerous Illustrations. 
2 s. 6 d each. 

I — Cl icket,^ Lawn T ennis, 
Tennis, Rackets, Fives, 
Golf. 

II , — Rowmg and Sculling, 

Sailing, Swimming. 

III, — Boxing, Broadsword, 

Single Stick, &c. , Wrest- 
ling, Fencing 

IV, — Rugby Football, Associa- 

e tion Football, Baseball, 
Rounders, Field ball, 
Quoits, Skittles, Bowls, 
Culling. 

,V.— Cychng, Athletics, Skat- 
/ ^ mg- 

VI. — Practical Hoisemanship, 
including Riding for 
Ladies. 

VI L — Camping Out, Canoeing. 
VIII. — G5n3anastics, Indian Clubs, 


BOHN’S Handbooks of Gaines 
New edition. In 2 vols, wit! 
numerous Illustrations jr. 6a? 
each. 

Vol. I.— Table Games Bi1 
liards, Chess, Draughts, Back 
gammon, Dominoes, Solitaire 
Reversi, Go-Bang, Rouge et Noir 
Roulette, E.O,, Hazard, Faro. 

Vol. II. — Card Games : — 
Whist, Solo Whist, Poker, Piq^uet 
Ecartd, Euchre, B 4 zique, Cnb 
bage, Loo, Vingt-et-un, Napoleon 
Newmaiket, Pope Joan, ^Specula 
tion. &c., &c. 

BOND’S A Handy Book of Rnlei 
and Tables for veiifjing Date 
with the Christian Eia, &c. Giving 
an account of the Chief Eras an< 
Systems used by vaiious Nations 
with the easy Methods for deter 
mining the Corresponding Dates 
ByJ. J. Bond. 5r. 

BONOMI’S Nineveh and it 
Palaces 7 Plates and 394 Wood 
cut Illustrations. 5^. 

BOSWELL’S Life of Johnson 
with the Tour in the Hebride 
and Johnsonian A. Edited b 
the Rev. A. Napier, M.A. W it 
Frontispiece to each vol. 6 vols 
2 s. 6 d. each. 

BRAND’S Popular Antiqtiltie 
of England, Scotland, and Ire 
land. Arranged, revised, an 
greatly enlarged, by Sir Henr 
EUis, K.H., F.R.S., &c., &c. 
vols. 5^. each. 

BRElfflR’S (Prederika) Work, 
Translated by Mary Howitt. 
vols. 3^. 6 d. each. 

BREDGWATER TREATISES 
Bell (Sir Charles) on the HSne 
With numerous Woodcuts. 5 
Mrby on the History, Habit 
and Instincts of Animal 
Edited by T. Rymer Jonc 
Wiih upvTards of too Woodcut 
2 vols. 5i“. each. 
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Bridgwater Treatises continued . 

EidcL on the Adaptation of Ez- 
temal Nature to the Physical 
Condition of Man. ^ s , 6 d , 

Chalmers on the Adaptation 
of External Nature to the 
Moral and Intellectual Con- 
stitution of Man. 5^. 

iRINE (B ten) Early English 
Literature. By Bernhard ten 
Bnnk. Vol. I. To Wyclif. Trans- 
lated by Horace M. Kennedy. 
3 ^. 6d. 

Vol. II. Wyclif, Chaucer, Ear- 
liest Drama Renaissance. Trans- 
lated by W. Clarke Robinson, 
Ph.D. 3^. 6 d, 

Vol. III. From the Fourteenth 
Century to the Death of Surrey. 
Edited by Dr. Alois Brandi. 
Trans, by L. Dora Schmitz. 
3J. 6d, 

— Five Lectures on Shake- 
speare Trans, by Julia Franklin. 
3J. 6ci. 

ROWNE'S (Sir Thomas) Works 
Edited by Simon Wilkin. 3 voli. 
3J'. 6d, each. 

IREB’S Works 8 vols. 3s. 6d. 
*ach. 

I. — Vindication of Natural So- 
ciety — Essay on the Sub- 
lime and Beautiful, and 
various Political Miscel- 1 
lames. 

I.-“Reflections^ on the French 
Revolution — Letters re- 
• latmg to the Bristol Elec- 
tion — Speech on Fox’s 
East India Bill, &c. 

• 

[.—Appeal from the New to the 
Old Whigs— On the Na- 
bob of Arcot’s Debts — 
The Cathohc Claims, &c. 


Burke’s Works continued, 

IV. — Report on the Affairs of 
India, and Articles of 
Charge against Warren 
Hastings. 

V. — Conclusion of the Ai tides of 
Charge against Warren 
Hastings— Political Let-^ 
ters on the American War,* 
on a Regicide I’eace, to 
the Empress of Russia. 

VI. — Miscellaneous Speeches — 
Letters and Fragments — 
Abridgments of English 
Histor}^ (fee. With a 
General Index. 

VII. & VIII.— Speeches on the Im- 
peachment of W’arren 
Hastings ; and Letters. 
With Index. 2 vols, 
3^. 6d, each. 

Life. By Sir J. Prior. 3^ 6d, 

BXJiENE^’S Eyelma. By Frances 
Burney (Mme. D’Arblay). With 
an Introduction and Notes by 
A. R. Ellis. 3^. 6d, 

- — Cecilia With an Introduc- 
tion and Notes by A. R. Ellis. 
2 vols. 3^. 6d. each. 

' BURN (R ) Ancient Rome and 
its Neighbourhood An Illus- 
trated Handl^ook to the Rums m 
the City and the Campagna, for 
the use of Travellers. By Robert 
Bum, M.A. With numerous 
Illustrations, Maps, and Pirns. 
•js, 6d, 

BURNS (Robert), Liie of. By 
J. G. Lockhart, D.C.L. A 
new and enlarged Edition, Re- 
vised by William Scott Dougks. 
3J. 6d, 

BURTON’S (Robert) Anatomy of 
Melancholy. Edited by the Rev. 
A. R. Shilleto, M.A. With In- 
troduction by A. H. Bullen, and 
full Index. 3 vols. 3^. 6d. each. 
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BURTON (Sir R. F.) Personal 
Narrative of a Pilgrimage to 
Al-Madmah and Meooah. By 
Captain Sir Richard F. Burton, 
K.C.M.G. With an Introduction 
by Stanley Lane-Poole, and all 
the original Illustrations. 2 vols. 

3J. id, each. 

This is the copyright edi- 
tion, containing the author’s latest 
notes. 

BUTLER’S (Bishop) Analogy of 
Religion, Natural and Revealed, 
to the Constitution and Course of 
Nature; together with two Dis- 
sertations on Personal Identity and 
on the Nature of Virtue, and i 
Fifteen Sermons. 35. 6d. 

BUTLER’S (Samuel) Hudlbras. 
With Variorum Notes, a Bio- 
graphy, Portrait, and 28 Illus- 
trations. 55. 

or, further Illustrated with 60 

Outline Portraits. 2 vols, 
each. 

C.S1SAR. Commentaries on the 
Oallio and Civil Wars, Trans- 
lated by W. A. McDevitte, B.A. 

5 ^* 

OAMOENS’ Lusiad ; or, the Dis- 
covery of India. An Epic Poem. 
Translated by W. J. Mickle. 5th 
Edition, revised by E. R. Hodges, 
M.C.P. 

OARAPAS (The) of Maddaloni. 
Naples under Spanish Dominion. 
Translated from the German of 
Alfred de ]fteumont. 3J. 6tf. 

CARLYLE'S Sartor Resartus. 
With 75 Illustrations by Edmund 
J. SulUvan. 5^. 

CARPENTER’S (Dr. W. B) 
Zoology. Revised Edition, by 
W. S. Dallas, F.L.S. With very 
numerous Woodcuts. Vol I. 65. 

[ VoU IL out of pnnt, I 


CARPENTER’S Mechanical 
Philosophy, Astronomy, and 
Horology. 181 Woodcuts. 5^. 

Vegetable Physiology and 

Systematic Botany. Revised 
Edition, by E. Lankester, M.D., 
&C, With very numerous Wood- 
cuts. 6s, 

Animal Physiology Revised 

Edition. With upwards of 300 
Woodcuts. 6.f. 

CASTLE (B) Schools and 
Masters of Fence, from the 
Middle Ages to the End of the 
Eighteenth Century By Egerton 
Castle, MA., F.S.A. With a 
Complete Bibliography. Illus- 
trated with 140 Repioductions of 
Old Engravings and 6 Plates of' 
Swords, showing 114 Examples^ 
6 ^. 

CATTERMOLE’S Evenings at 
Haddon Hall. With 24 En- 
gravings on Steel from designs by 
Cattermole, the Letterpress by the 
Baroness de Carabella. 5^. 

CATULLUS, Tibullus, and th& 
Vigil of Venus. A Literal Prose 
Translation. 5x. 

CELLINI (Benvenuto). Me- 
moirs of, written by Himself. 
Translated by Thomas Roscoe. 
3 ^. 6ct, 

CERVANTES’ Don Quixote de 
la Mancha Motteaux’s Trans- 
lation revised. 2 vols. 3J. 6^1 
each. 

Galatea. A Pastoral Ro- 
mance. Translated by G. W. J. 
Gyll. 3s, 6d, 

Exemplary Novels Transo 

lated by Walter K. Kelly. 3^. 6d«, 

CHAUCER’S Poetical Worlrs. 
Edited Sy Robert Bell. Revised 
Edition, wilh a Preliminary Essay 
by Prof. W. W. bkeat, M.A. 4 
vols 3s, 6d, each. 
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CHESS OONGRBSS of 1862 . 
A Collection of the Games played. 
Edited by J. Lov'-enlhal. 5^. 

CHEVRBTTL on Colour Trans- 
lated from the French by Charles 
Martel. Third Edition, with 
Plates, 5^. ; or with an additional 
series of i 6 Plates in Colours, 
7J. 6a\ 

CHILLIITGWORTH’S Religion 
of Protestants A Safe Way to 
Salvation. 3 j. 6 d 

CHINA, Piotorial, Descriptive, 
and l^torloal. With Map and 
nearly lOO Illustrations. 5^. 

CHRONICLES OF THE CRU- 
SADES Contemporary Nana- 
tives of the Crusade ot Richaid 
Coeur de Lion, by Richard of 
Devizes and Geoffrey de Vinsauf ; 
and of the Crusade at St. Louis, 
by Lord John de Joinville. 5^. 

CICERO’S Orations Translated 
by Prof. C. D. Yonge, M.A. 4 
vols. Ss, each. 

— Letters. Translated by Evel)nn 

S. Shuckburgh. 4 vols. 5^. each. 

On Oratory and Orators 

With Letters to Quintus and 
Brutus. Translated by the Rev. 
J . S. Watson, M.A. 51, 

On the Nature of the Gods, 

Divination, Fate, Laws, a Re- 
public, Consulship. Translated 
by Prof. C. D. Yonge, M.A., and 
Francis Barham. 5^. 

Academics, De Finibus, and 

Tusculan Questions. By Prof. 
C. D. Yonge, M.A. $s, 

CICERO’S Offices ; or, Moral 
^ Duties. Cato Major, an Essay 
on Old Age; Lselius, an Essay 
on Friendship; Scipio’s Dream; 
Paradoxes ; Letter torQuintus on 
Magistrates. Translated by C. R. 
Edmonds. 3J. dif. 

CORNELIUS NEPOS.— 
Justin. 


CLARK’S (Hugh) Introduotion 
to Heraldry. i8th Edition, Re- 
vised and Enlarged by J. R. 
Planch^, Rouge Croix. With 

nearly 1000 Illustrations. Or 
with the Illustrations Coloured, 
15^. 

CLASSIC TALES, containing 
Rasselas, Vicar of Wakefield, 
Gulliver’s Travels, and The Senti- 
mental Journey. 3^. dflf. 

COLERIDGE’S (S. T.) Friend. 
A Series of Essays on Morals, 
Politics, and Religion. 3s, 6d, 

Aids to RefleotionL, and the 

Confessions of an Inquiring 
Spirit, to which are added the 
Essays on Faith and the Book 
OF Common Prayer. 35. 6 d . 

Lectures and Notes on 

Shakespeare and other English 
Poets. Edited by T. Ashe. 3 a6</, 

Blographia Literaria; to- 
gether with Two Lay Sermons. 
3 ^. 

Table-Talk and Omnlana. 

Edited by T. Ashe, B.A. 3^. 6d. 

IdjsoeUanies, ASsthetlo and 

Literary; to which is added, 
The Theory of Life Col- 
lected and arranged by T. Ashe, 
B.A. 3s,6d, 


COMTE’S Positive Philosophy. 
Translated and condensed by 
Harriet Martineau. With Intro- 
duction by Frederic Harrison. 
3 vols. Ss, each, 4 

COMTE’S Philosophy of the 
Sciences, being an Exposition of 
the Principles of the Cours de 
FJnlosophie Positive. By G. H. 
Lewes. 5^. 

CONDE’S History of the Do- 
minion of the Arabs In Spain. 
Translated by Mrs, Foster. 3 
vols. 3J. 6^. each. 



Contained in Bolnis Libraries, 


OOOPER^S Biographical Dio- j 
tlonary. Containing Concise 1 
Notices (upwards of 15,000) of j 
Eminent Persons of all Ages and ' 
Countnes. By Thompson Cooper, ; 
F.S.A. With a Supplement, j 
bnnging the work down to 1883. 

2 vols. 5^. each. ! 


COXE’S Memoirs of the Duke of 
Marlborough. With his onginal 
Correspondence. By W. Coxe, 
M.A., F.R.S. Revised edition 
by John Wade. 3 vols. 3^. 6<f. 
each. 


*** An Atlas of the plans of 
Marlborough’s campaigns, 4to. 
los, 6 d, 

— History of the House of 
Austria (1218-1792). With a 
Continuation from the Accession 
of Francis I. to the Revolution of j 
1848. 4 vols. 3n 6 d, each. 


ORAIK’S(aL)PursultofKnow- | 
ledge under DMoultles. Ulus- 1 
trated by Anecdotes and Memoirs. | 
Revised edition, with numerous 1 
Woodcut Portraits and Plates. Ks. I 
^ I 

CRtriKSHANK’S Punch and : 


Judy. The Dialogue of the i 
Puppet Show ; an Account of its ' 
Origin, &c With 24 Illustra- ■ 
tions, and Coloured Plates, de- 1 
signed and engraved by G. Cruik- J 
slmk. 5^. I 


OHNNINGHAM’S Lives of the 
Most Eminent British Painters • 
A New Edition, with Notes and j 
Sixteen f»sh Lives. By Mrs. | 
Heaton. 3 vols. 3^. 6 d, each. | 

DANTE. Divine Comedy Trans- 
lated by the Rev. H. F, Cary, 
M.A. 3^. 6 d. 


DANTE* The Inferno A Literal 
Prose Translation, with the Text] 
of the Oxiginal printed on the same 
page. By John A. Carlyle, M.D, 
5 ^. 


The Purgatorio A Literal 

Prose Translation, with the Text 
printed on the same page. By 
W. S. Dugdale. 5^. 

DE OOMMINBS (PhHipj, Me- 
moirs of. Containing the Histories 
of Louis XI and Charles 
Kings of France, and Charles 
the Bold, Duke of Burgundy, 
Together with the Scandalous 
Chronicle, or Secret History of 
Louis XI., by Jean de Troyes. 
Translated by Andrew R. Scoble. 
With Portraits. 2 vols. 35. 6 d, 
each. 

DEFOE’S Novels and lilisoeb 
laneous Works. With Prefaces 
and Notes, including those attri- 
buted to Sir W. Scott. 7 vols. 
3^, 6 d, each. 

I. — Captain Singleton, ** and 
Colonel J^k. 

II. — ^Memoirs of a Cavalier, 
Captain Carleton, 
Dicker}' Cronke, &c. 

III. — Moll Flanders, and the 

History of the Devil, 

IV. — Roxana, and Life of Mrs> 

Christian Davies. 

V. — History of the Great Plague 
of London, 1665 ; The 
Storm (1703) ; and the 
True-born Englishman. 

VL— Duncan Campbell, New 
Voyage round the 

I World, and Politick 

Tracts. 


Translated into English Verse 

by I. C. Wright, M.A. 3rd Edi- 
tion, revised. With Portrait, and 
34 Illustrations on Steel, after 
Flaxman, 


VII.—Robinson Crusoe. 

DE LOLHE on the Constitution 
of England Edited by John 
Maegregor. ss, 6 d, 
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PEMMIN*S History of Arms 
and Armour, from the Earliest 
Period. By Auguste Demmin. 
Translated by C. C. Black, M A. 
With nearly 2000 Illustrations. 
7 j . td. 

PEMOSTHEHES’ Orations. 
Translated by C Rann Kennedy. 
5 vols. Vol. I., 3J. Vols. 
II.-V., SJ. each. 

PE STABL’S Connne or Italy 
By Madame de Stael. Trans- 
lated by Emily Baldwin and 
Paulina Driver. 3^ 6d. 

PEVEY’S Logic, or the Science 
of Inference. A Popular Manual. 
By J. Devey. 5 j. 

DICTIONARY of Latin and 
Greek Quotations ; mcludmg 
Proverbs, Maxims, Mottoes, Law 
Terms and Phrases. With all the 
Quantities marked, and English 
Translations. With Index Ver- 
borum (622 pages). 5s, 

DICTIONARY of Obsolete and 
Provlnoial English. Compiled 
by Thomas Wright, M.A, F.S A., 
&c. 2 vols. 5^. each. 

D I P R O N«’ S Christian Icono- 
graphy a History of Christian 
Art in the Middle Ages. Trans- 
lated by E. J Milhngton and 
completed by Margaret Stokes. 
With 240 Illustrations, 2 vols, 
Sr. each. 

DIOGENES LAERTIXTS. Lives 
and Opinions of the Ancient 
Philosophers Translated by 
Prof C. D Yonge, M.A. 5^. 

POBEEE’S Adversaria. Edited 
by the late Prof. Wagner. 2 vols. 

^ 5i'. each. 

POPP’S Epigrammatists A 
S^eotion from the Epigrammatic 
Literature of Ancient, Medioeval, 
and Modem Times, By the Rev. 
Henry Philip Dodd, M.A. Ox- 
ford. 2nd Edition, revised and 
enlarged. 6s, 


DONALDSON’S The Theatre of 
the Greeks. A Treatise on the 
History and Exhibition of the 
Greek Drama. With numerous 
Illustrations and 3 Plans By J ohn 
William Donaldson, D.D. p, 

DRAPER’S History of the 
Intellectual Development of 
Europe. By J ohn W illiam Draper, 
M.D., LL.D. 2 vols. 5 j. each. 

DUNLOP’S mstory of Fiction. 
A new Edition. Revised by 
Henry Wilson. 2 vols. 5^. each. 

DYER (Pr T. H.). Pompeii : its 
Buildings and Antiquities. By 
T. H. Dyer, LL.D. With nearly 
300 Wood Engravings, a large 
Map, and a Plan of the Forum. 
7 ^. 6d. 

— The City of Rome • its History 
and Monuments, With Illustra- 
tions, 5s, 

DYER (T F T.) British Popular 
Customs, Present and Past. 
An Account of the vanous Games 
and Customs associated with Dif- 
ferent Days of the Year in the 
British Isles, arranged according 
to the Calendar. By the Rev, 
T. F. Thiselton Dyer, M A. 5^. 

EBERS’ Egyptian Princess An 
Historical Novel. By George 
Ebers. Translated by E. S. 
Buchheim. 3J. 6 d. 

EDGEWORTH’S Stories for 
Children With 8^ Illustrations 
by L. Speed. 3J. 6d, 

ELZE’S William Shakespeare. 

Shakespeare. 

EMERSON’S "Works. 3 vols 
3s, 6d, each. 

I. — Essays, Lectures and Poems. 
II. — English Traits, Nature, and 
Conduct of Life. 
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Emerson’s Works continued* 

III. — Society and Solitude-Letters 
and Social aims — Miscel- 
laneous Papers (hitherto 
uncollected) — May Day, 
and other Poems. 

ELLIS (a.) Specimens of Early 
English Metrical Bomances. 
With an Histoncal Introduction 
on the Rise and Progress of 
Romantic Composition in France 
and England. Revised Edition. 
By J. O. Halhwell, F.R.S. 5^. 

ENNEMOSER’S History of 
Magic Translated by William 
Howitt. 2 vols. 5 j. each. 

EPICTETUS, The Discourses of 
With the Encheiridion and 
Fragments. Translated by George 
Long, M.A. 5^. 

EURIPIDES. A New Literal 
Translation m Prose. By E P. 
Coleridge, M.A. 2 vols. 5^. each. 

EUTROPIUS.— Justin. 

EUSEBIUS PAMPHILUS, 
Ecclesiastical History of. Trans- 
lated by Rev. C. F. Cruse, M.A. 5^. 

EVELYN’S Diary and Corre- 
spondendence Edited from the 
Original MSS by W. Bray, 
F.A.S. With 45 engravings. 4 
vols. 5^*. each. 

PAIRHOLT’S Costume m Eng- 
land. A History of Dress to the 
end of the Eighteenth Centuiy. 
3rd Edition, revised, by Viscount 
Dillon, V.P S A. Illustrated with 
above 700 Engravings. 2 vols. 
5J. each. ^ 

FIELDING’S Adventures of 
Joseph Andrews and lus Friend 
Mr. Abraham Adams. With 
Cruikshank’s Illustrations. 3^. (id, 

History of Tom Jones, a 

Foundling. With Ciuikshank’s 
Illustrations. 2 vols. 3^. (id, each. 

Amelia. With Cruikshank’s 

Illustrations. Sr. 


FLA, XM A N’S Lectures on Soulp- 
ture. By John Flaxman, R.A, 
With Portrait and 53 Plates. (>s, 

FLORENCE of WORCESTER’S 
Chronicle, with the Two Con- 
tinuations . compiising Annals of 
English Historj'^, fiom the De- 
parture of the Romans to the 
Reign of Edward 1 . Translated 
by Thomas Foiester, M.A. 51’. 

FOSTER’S (John) Life and Cor- 
respondence. Edited hy J. E. 
Ryland. 2 vols. 35. (id, each. 

Critical Essays. Edited by 

J. E. Ryland. 2 vols. 3J. (id, 
each. 

Essays : on Decision of Cha- 
racter ; on a Mans writing Me- 
moirs of Himself ; on the epithet 
Romantic ; on the aversion of 
"Men of Taste to Evangelical Re - 
ligion. 3J. (id, 

Essays on the Evils of Popular 

Ignoiance ; to which is added, a 
Discourse on the Propagation of 
Christiamty in India. 3^. (id, 

Essays on the Improvement 

of Time. With Notes of 
Sermons and other Pieces. 

3j. (id, 

GASPARY’S History of Italian 
Literature. Translated by Her- 
man Oelsner, M.A., Ph.D. 
Vol. I. ss, 6 d, 

GEOFFREY OP MONMOUTH, 
Chronicle of . — See Old English 
Chronicles, 

GESTA ROMANORUM. or En- 
tertaining Moral Stones invented 
by the Monks. Translated by tj^^e 
Rev. Charles Swan Revised 
Edition, by Wynnard Hooper, 
B.A. *5^. 

GILDAS, Chrordoles cf .— Old 
English Chro Hides* 
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GIBBON'S Decline and Pall of 
tile Eoman Empire. Complete 
and Unabridged, with Variormn 
Notes. Edited by an English 
Churchman. With 2 Maps and 
Portrait. 7 vols. 3^. dd'. each. 
GILBART'S History, Piindples, j 
and Practice of Banking. By ; 
the late J. W. Gilbart, F.R.S. , 
New Edition, revised by A. S. ' 
Michie, 2 vols. loj. 

GIL BLAS, The Adventures of. 
Translated from the French of 
Lesage by Smollett. With 24 
Engravings on Steel, after Smirke, 
and 10 Etchings by George Cruik- 
shank. 6s, 

GIRALDUS OAMBKENSIS’ 
Historioal Works. Translated 
by Th. Forester, M.A., and Sir 
R. Colt Hoare. Revised Edition, 
Edited by Thomas Wnght, M.A., 
F.S.A. S;. 

GOETHE’S Paust Part I. Ger- 
man Text with Hayward’s Prose 
Translation and Notes. Revised 
by C. A Buchheim, Ph.D. 55. 
GOETHE'S Works. Translated 
into English by vanons hands. 
14 vols. 3s, 6d. each 
I. and 11 . — Autobiography and 
Annals. 

HI. — Faust. Two Parts, com- 
plete. (Swanwick.) 

IV. — Novels and Tales. 

V.— Wilhelm Meister’s Appren- 
ticeship. 

VI. —Conversations with Ecker- 
mann and Soret. 

VIII. — Dramatic Works. 

IX. — ^Wilhelm Meister’s Travels. 

X. — Tour in Italy, and Second 
Residence m Rome. 

^'XI. — Miscellaneous Travels. 

XII.— Early and Miscellaneous 
Letters. 

XIII. — Correspondence with Zelter. 

XIV. — Reineke Fox, West-Eastein 

Divan and Achilleid* 


GOLDSMITH’S Works. A new 
Edition, by J. W. M. Gibbs. 5 
vols. SJ*. 6a, each. 

GRAMMONT'S Memoirs of the 
Court of Charles II. Edited by 
Sir Walter Scott. Together with 
the Boscobel Tracts, including 
two not before published, <fec. 
New Edition. 55. 

GRAY'S Letters. Including the 
Correspondence of Gray and 
Mason. Edited by the Rev, 
D. C. Tovey, M.A. Vols. I. 
and 11. 3s, 6d, each. 

GREBE ANTHOLOGY. Trans- 
lated by George Burges, M.A 5^. 

GREEK ROMANCES of Hello- 
dorus, Longus, and Aohilles 
Tatlus — ^viz., The Adventures of 
Theagenes & Chariclea ; Amours 
of Daphnisand Chloe ; and Lrovcs 
of Clitopho and Leucippe. Trans- 
lated by Rev. R. Smith, M.A. 
5 ^. 

GREGORY’S Letters on the 
Evidences, Doctrines, & Duties 
of the Christian Religion By 
Dr. Olinthus Gregoiy. 3s, 6d, 

GREENE, MARLOWE, and 
BEN JONSON. Poems of. 
Edited by Robert Bell. 3s, 6d, 

GRIMM’S TALES With the 
Notes of the Original. Translated 
by IMrs. A. Ilunt. With Intro- 
duction by Andrew Lang, M.A. 
2 vols. 3?. 6 d, each. 

Gammer Grethel; or, Ger- 
man Fairy Tales ^nd Popular 
Stories, Containing 42 Fairy 
Tales. Trans, by Edgar Taylor. 
With numerous Woodcuts after 
George Cruikshank and Ludwig 
Grimm. 37. 6 d, 

GROSSI’S Marco Visconti. 
Translated by A. F. D. The 
Ballads rendered into English 
Verse by C. M, P. 3J. 



Co7itatned m BoJui's Ltbrai'ics, 


li 


airiZOT’S History of the 
English Revolution of 1640 . 
From the Accession of Charles 

I. to his Death, Translated by 
William Hazlilt. 31. M. 

History of Civilisation, from ; 

the Fall of the Roman Empire to I 
the French Revolution. Trans- 
lated by William Hazlitt. 3 vols. 
3J. 6^. each. 

HATiL’S (Rov Robert) Iffisoel- 
laneous Works and Remains 1 
3 ^. j 

HAMPTON OOTOT- A Short 1 
History of the Manor and 
Ralaoe. By Ernest Law, B.A. 
With numerous Illustrations, 

HARDWICK’S History of the I 
Articles of Religion. By the late | 
C. Hardwick. Refused by the 
Rev. Francis Procter, M.A. 5y. 

HAXJFF’S Tales. The Caravan— 
The Sheik of Alexandria — The 
Inn in the Spessart. Trans, from 
the German by S. Mendel. 3 j. 6 d, 
HAWTHORNE^S Tales. 4 vols. 
3J. 6 d, each, 

I . — Twice-told Tales, and the 

Snow Image. 

II. — Scarlet Letter, and the House 

with the Seven Gables. 

III. — ^Transformation [The Marble 

Faun], and Bhthedale Ro- 
mance. 

IV. — Mosses from an Old Manse. 

HAZIiITT’S Table-talk. Essays 
on Men and Manners. By \V. I 
Hazlitt. 3^. 6 d. \ 

Leotui^ea on the Literature ^ 

of the Age of Elizabeth and on 
Characters of Shakespeare’s Plays. 
3 r. 

Lectures on the English 

Poets, and on the English Comic 
Writers. 3^. 6i. 

The Plain Speaker. Opimons 

on Books, Men, and Things. 3f. 6 d, 
Round Table. 31. 6d, 


HAZLITT’S Sketches and 
Essays. 3^. 6d» 

The Spirit of the Age; or. 

Contemporary Portraits. Edited 
by W. Carew Hazlitt. 3s, 6d^ 

HEATON’S Conc’se History of 
Painting. New Edition, revised 
by Cosmo Monkhouse. 5^. 

HEGEL’S Lectures on the Philo- 
sophy of History. Translated by 

J. Sibree, M.A. 

HEINE’S Poems, Complete 
Translated by Edgar A. Bon ring, 
C.B. 3^.6^. 

Travel-Pictures, including the 

Tour in the Harz, Nordeiney, and 
Book of Ideas, together with the 
Romantic School. Translated by 
Francis Storr. A New Edition, 
revised throughout. With Appen- 
dices and Maps. 3^. 6d. 

HELP'S Life of Christopher 
Columbus, the Discoverer of 
Amenca. By Sir Arthur Helps, 

K. C.B. 3s,6d. 

Life of Hernando Cortes, 

and the Conquest of Mexico. 2. 
vols. 3 j. 6d, each. 

Life of Pizarro. sj. 6d, 

Life of Las Casas the Apostle 

of the Indies. 31. 61/. 

HENDERSON (E.) Select His- 
torical Documents of the Middle 
Ages, including the most famous 
Charters relating to England, the 
Empire, the Church, Sc., from 
the 6th to the 14th Centuries. 
Translated from the Latin and 
edited by Ernest F. Henderson, 
A.B., A.M., Ph.D, 5". 

HBNFRET’S Guide to English 
Coins, from the Conquest to t^e 
present time. New and revised 
Edition by C. F. Keary, M.A., 
F.S.A. 6^. 

HENRY OF HUNTINGDON’S 
History of the Engll^. Trans- 
lated by T. Forester, M.A. 
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HENRY’S (Matthew) Exposition 
of the Book of the Psalms 5^, 

HELIODORTJS. Theagenes and 
Chariolea. — See Greek Ro- 
mances. 

HERODOTUS. Translated by the 
Rev. Henry Cary, M.A. 35. 6^/. 

Notes on, Original and Se- 
lected from the best Commenta- 
tors. By D. W. Turner, AI.A. 
With Colomed Map. 

Analysis and Summary of 

By J. T. \'\Tieeler. 5^. 

HESIOD, OALLIiyCACHUS, and 
THEOGNIS, Translated by the 
Rev. J. Banks, M.A. 5^. 

HOFFMANN’S (B, T. W ) The 
Seraplon Brethren. Translated 
Irom the German by Lt.-Col. Alex. 
Ewmg. 2 vols. 3^. 6(^. each. 

HOLBEIN’S Dance of Death 
and Bible Out s. U p wards of 1 50 
Subjects, engraved in facsimile, 
with Introduction and Descrip 
tions by Francis Douce and Dr. 
Thomas Frognall Dibden. 5^. 

HOMER’S Ihad. Translated into 
English Prose by T. A. Buckley, 
B.A. 5 j. 

Odyssey. Hymns, Epigrams, 

and Battle of the Frogs and Mice. 
Translated into English Prose by 
T. A. Buckley, B.A. 5 j. 

See also Pope. 

HOOPER’S (G.) Waterloo • The 
Downfall of the First Napo- i 
leon . a History of the Campaign 
of 1815. By George Hooper. 
With Maps and Plans. 3^. 

The Campaign of Sedan: 

The Downfall of the Second Em- 
Jure, August - September, 1870. 
With General Map and Six Plans 
of Battle. 3i. 60'. ^ 

HORACE. A new literal Prose 
tianslation, byA. Hamilton Bryce, 
LL.D. 31.6^. 


HUGO’S (Victor) Dramatic 
Works Hernani— Ruy Bias — 
The King’s Diversion, Translated 
by Mrs. Newton Crosland and 
F. L. Slous. 3i. 

Poems, chiefly Lyrical. Trans- 
lated by various Writers, now first 
collected by J. H. L, Williams. 
3 ^, td, 

HUMBOLDT’S Cosmos. Trans- 
lated by E. C. Otic, B H. Paul, 
and W. S Dallas, F,Iv.S. 5 vols. 
3r dflf. each, excepting Vol. V. 5^. 

Personal Narrative of his 

Travels to the Equinoctial Regions 
of America during the years 1799- 
1804. Translated by T. Ross. 3 
vols. 5J. each. 

Views of Nature. Translated 

by E. C. Ott^ and H. G. Bohn. 
SJ* 

HUMPHREYS’ Coin Collector’s 
Manual. By PI. N. Humphreys, 
with upwards of 140 Illustrations 
on Wood and Steel. 2 vols. 5 j. 
each. 

HUNGARY ■ its History and Re- 
volution, together with a copious 
Memoir of Kossuth, ss, 6d, 
HUTCHINSON (Colonel). Me- 
moirs of the Life of. By his 
Widow, Lucy : together with hei 
Autobiography, and an Account 
of the Siege of Lathom House. 
3s. 6d, 

HUNT’S Poetry of Science. By 
Richard Hunt. 3rd Edition, re- 
vised and enlarged, 

INDIA BEFORE THE SEPOY 
MUTINY. A Pictorial, De- 
scriptive, and Historical Ac- 
count, from the Earliest Times 
to the Annexation of the Punjab, 
with upwards of 100 Engravings 
on Wood, and a Map. 5^. 

INGULPHH Chronicles of the 
Abbey of Croyland, with the 
Continuation by Peter of Blois 
and other Writers. Translated by 
H» T, Riley, M.A, 5^. 
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Contained in Bohns Libraries. 


IRvING’S (waslungton) Ooia- 
plete Works. 15 vols. With Por- 
traits, &c. 3J. 6^3?'. each. 

I. — Salmagundi, Knicker- 

bocker’s History of New 
York. 

II . — ^The Sketch-Book, and the 

Life of Oliver Goldsmith. 

III. — Bracebridge Hall, Abbots- 

ford and Newstead Abbey. 

IV. — The Alhambra, Tales of a 

Traveller. 

V.— -Chronicle of the Conquest 
of Granada, Legends of 
the Conquest of S^pain. 

VI.&VIL— Life and Voyages of 
Columbus, together with 
the Voyages of his Com- 
panions. 

VIIL — Astoria, A Tour on the 
Prairies. 

XL— Life of Mahomet, Lives of the 
Successors of Mahomet. 

X. — Adventures of Captain Bon- 
neville, U.S.A., Wolfert’s 
Roost. 

XL — Biographies and Miscella- 
neous Papers. 

XII.~XV.— Life of George Wash- 
ington. 4 vols. 

Life and Letters By his , 

Nephew, Pierre E. Irving. 2 vols. 
3J. 6 lU each. 

ISOCRATES, The Orations of 
Translated by J. H. Freese, M.A. 
Vol. I. 5 ^- 

JAMES’S (G R. R) Life of 
Richard Coeur de Lion. 2 vols. 
3r. 6 d. each. 

The Life and Times of Louis 

XTV. ifvols. 3J. each. 

JAMESON’S (Mrs) Shake- 
speare’s Heroines Character- 
istics of Women; Moral, Poetical, 
and Historical. By Mrs. Jameson, 

3i. 6tf. 

JESSE’S (E.) Anecdotes of Dogs, 
With 40 Woodcuts and 34 Steel 
Engravings. 5 j. 


JESSE’S (J H ) Memoirs of the 
Court of England during the 
Reign of the Stuarts, including 
the Protectorate. 3 vols. With 
42 Portraits. 5^. each. 

Memoirs of the Pretenders 

and their Adherents. With 6 
Portraits. 5^. 

JOHNSON’S Lives of the Poets. 
Edited by Mrs. Alexander Napier, 
with Introduction by Professor 
Hales, 3 vols. 3J. fid. each. 

JOSEPHUS (Flavius), The Works 
of. Whiston’s Translation, re- 
vised by Rev. A. R. Shilleto, M. A 
"With Topographical and Geo. 
graphical Notes by Colonel Sir 
C. W. Wilson, K.C.B. $ vols. 
3^. each. 

JOYCE’S Scientific Dialogues. 
With numerous Woodcuts, gr. 

JUKES-BROWNE (A. J.), The 
Building of the British Isles: 
a Study in Geographical Evolu- 
tion. Illustrated by numerous 
Maps and W oodcuts. 2nd Edition, 
revised, 7 j. fd. 

Student’s Handbook: of 

Physical Geology. With nu- 
merous Diagrams and Illustra- 
tions, 2nd Edition, much en- 
laiged, *js. fid. 

JULIAN, the Emperor. Contain- 
ing Gregory Nazianzen’s Two In- 
vectives and Libanus’ Monody, 
with Julian’s extant Theosophical 
Works. Translated by C. W. 
lOng, M.A, 5^. 

JUSTIN, CORNELIUS NEPOS, 
and EUTROPIUS. Translated 
by the Rev. J. S. Watson, M.A. 
5 ^- 

JUVENAL, PERSIUS, SUI»- 
PIOIA and LUOILIUS. Trans- 
lated by L. Evans, M.A 5 j. 

JUNnj^’S Letters. With all the 
Notes of Woodfall’s Edition, and 
important Additions. 2 vols. 
3^. fid. each. 
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KANT’S Ontlque of Pure Reason. 
Translated byj. H. D. Meikle- 
john. 5 j. 

Prolegomena and Meta- 
physical Poundations ofNatural 
Science. Translated byE. Belfort 
Bax. 5 j. 

KEiaHTLBY’S (Thomas) My- 
thology of Ancient G-reeoe and 
Italy. 4th Edition, revised by 
Leonard Schmitz, Ph.D., LL.D. 
With 12 Plates from the Antique. 

Fairy Mythology, illustrative 

of the Romance and Superstition 
of Various Countries. Revised 
Edition, with Frontispiece by 
Cruikshank. 5 j‘. 

LA FONTAINE’S Fables. Trans- 
lated into English Verse by Elizur 
Wnght. New Edition, with Notes 
by J. W. M. Gibbs. 3 j. 

LAMARTINE’S History of the 
Girondists. Translated by H. T. 
Ryde. 3 vols. 3s, td, each. 

History of the Restoration 

of Monarchy In France (a Sequel 
to the History of the Girondists). 
4 vols. 3^. each. 

History of the French Re- 
volution of 1848 . 3J. 6t/, 

LAMB’S (Charles) Essays of Elia 
and Eliana. Complete Edition. 
3s, 6d. 

Specimens of English Pra- 

matio Poets of the Tune of 
Elizabeth. 3^. 6a. 

Memonals and Letters of 

Charles Lamb. By Serjeant 
Talfourd, New Edition, revised, 
by W. Carew Hazlilt. 3 vols. 
3Sr^. each, 

LAN 2 I’S History of Painting In 
Italy, from the Penod of the 
Revival of the Fine Arts fo the 
End of the Eighteenth Century, 
Translated by Thomas Roscoe. 

3 vols. 3s. 6d, each. 


LAPPENBERG’S History of 
England under the Anglo- 
Saxon Kings Tuin^hted by 
B. Thoipe, F S.A. New edition, 
revised by E. C. Otic. 2 vols. 
3s, 6d. each. 

LECTURES ON PAINTING, 
by Barr>’, Opie, Fuseli. Edited 
by R. Woinum. 5^. 

LEONARDO DA VINCI’S 
Treatise on Painting. Tians- 
lated by J. F. Rigaud, R.A., 
With a Life of Leonardo by John 
William Brown. With numerous 
Plates. 5^. 

LEPSIUS’S Letters from Egypt, 
Ethiopia, and the Peninsula of 
Sinai Translated by L. and 
J. B. Homer. With Maps. 5r. 

LESSING’S Dramatic Works, 
Complete. Edited by Ernest Bell, 
M.A. With Memoir of Lessing 
by Helen Zimmern. 2 vols. 
3^. 6d, each. 

Laokoon, Dramatic Notes, 

and the Representation ox 
Death by the Ancients. Trans- 
lated by E. C. Beasley and Helen 
Ziinmern. Edited ii> Edwaicl 
Bell, M.A. With a Fi ontispiecc 
of the Laokoon group. 3s, 6d. 

LILLY’S Introduction to Astro- 
logy. With a Grammar of 
Astrology and Tables for Cal- 
culating Natnities, by Zadkiel, 55. 

LIVY’S History of Rom^ . Trans- 
lated by Dr. Spillan, C. Edmonds, 
and others. 4 vols. 5^, each. 

LOCKE’S Philosophical Works. 
Edited by J. A. St. John. 2 vols, 
3s, 6d, each. 

Life and Letters. By Lord 

King. 31. 6d, 

LOCKHART (J. G.)— .S’t’i? BURNS* 



Contained in Bohn's Libraries, 


IS 


LODQ-E S Portraits of Illustrious 
Personages of O-reat Britain, 
with Biographical and Historical 
Memoirs. 240 Portraits engraved 
on Steel, with the respective Bio- 
graphies unabridged. 8 vols. 5^. 
each. 

LONGPELLOW’S Prose 
"Works With 16 tuU-page Wood 
Engravings. 5f. 

LOUDON’S (Mrs) Natural 
History. Revised edition, by 
W. S. Dallas, F.L.S. With 
numeious Woodcut Ulus. 

LOWNDES’ Bibliograplier’s 
Manual of English. Literature. 
Enlarged Edition. By H. G. 
Bohn. 6 vols. cloth, 5^. each. 
Or 4 vols. half morocco, 2/ 2s, 

LONGUS Daphnis and Ohloe. 
— See Greek Romances. 

LUCAN S Pharsalia. Translated 
by PL T. Riley, M.A. 5^. 

LUCIAN’S Dialogues of the 
Gods, of the Sea Gods, and 
of the Dead. Translated by 
Howard Williams, M.A. 5^. 

LirCBETITJS. Translated by the i 
Rev. J. S. Watson, M.A. 55. 

LUTHER’S Table-Talk Trans- ' 
lated and, Edited by William \ 
Hazliit. 3^. 6d. 

Autobiography --See 

Michelet. 1 

MACHIAVELLI’S History of I 
Plorenoe, together with the i 
Piince, Savonarola, various PIis- 
torical Tracts, and a Memoii of 
Machia\eUi. 35. 6d, 

MALLjlT'S Northern Antiqui- j 
ties, or an Historical Account of 
the Manners, Customs, Religions 
and Laws, Maritime Expeditions 
and Discoveries, Language and 
Literature, of the Ancient Scandi- 
navians. Translated by Bishop 
Percy. Revised and Enlarged 
EdiLifjr, v/ilh a Translation of the 
pROaE Epda, by J. A. Black- 
well. Sj. 


MANTELL’S (Dr ) Petrifactions 
and their Teachings With nu- 
merous illustrative Woodcuts. 6s, 

Wanders of Geology, 8th 

Edition, revised by T. Rupert 
Jones, F.G.S. With a coloured 
Geological Map of England, 
Plates, and upwards ol 200 
Woodcuts. 2 vols, 7 j. 6d, each. 

MANZONI. The Betrothed : 
being a Translation of ‘I Pro- 
raessi Sposi ’ By Alessandro 
Manzoni. With numerous Wood- 
cuts. 5 j. 

MARCO POLO’S Travels; the 
Translation of Marsden revised 
by T. Wnght, M.A., F.S.A. 55. 

MARRYAT’S (Capt. R.N.) 
Masterman Ready. With 93 
Woodcuts, 3^. 6 d, 

Mission; or. Scenes in Africa. 

Illustrated by Gilbert and Dalziel. 
3 ^. 

Pirate and Three Cutters. 

With 8 Steel Engravings, from 
Drawings by Clarkson Stanfield, 
R,A. 3J. 6d, 

Privateersman 8 Engrav- 
ings on Steel, y, 6a 

Settlers in Caioada lo En- 
gravings by Gilbert and Dalziel. 
3^. 6 d. 

Poor Jack. With 16 Illus- 
trations after Clarkson Stansfield, 
R.A. 3J. 6 d. 

Peter Simple With 8 full- 

page Illustrations. 3j. 6 d, 

Midshipman Easy. With 8 

full page Illustrations. 3j. 6 d, 

MARTIAL’S Epigrams, coifiplete. 
Translated into Prose, each ac- 
cosapamed by one or more Verse 
Translations selected from the 
Works of Enghsh Poets, and 
other sources. 7s, 6d, 



i6 An Alphabetical List of Books 


MABTINEAU’S (Harriet) His- 
tory of England, from 1800- 
1815. IS. 

History of tlie Thirty Years’ 

Peace, a.d. 1815-46. 4 vols. 

3J. 6d. each. 

See Comtis Positive Philosophy^ 

MATTHEW PABIS’S English 
History, from the Year 1235 to 
1273. Translated by Rev. J. A. 
Giles, D.C.L. 3 vols. 5^. each. 

MATTHEW OF WESTMIN- 
STER’S Flowers of History, 
from the beginning of the World 
to A.D. 1307. Translated by C. D. 
Yonge, M.A. 2 vols. 5^. each. 

MAXWELL’S Yiotoriea of Wel- 
ingtonandthe British Armies. 
Frontispiece and 5 Portraits. 5r. 

MBNEEL’S History of Germany, 
from the Earliest Period to 1842. 
3 vols. 3^. each. 

MICHAEL ANGELO AND 
RAPHAEL, their Lives and 
Worhs. By Duppa aud Quatre- 
mere de Quincy. With Portraits, 
and Engravings on Steel. 5^. 

MICHELET’S Luther’s Auto- 
biography. Trans, by William 
Hazlitt. With an Appendix (no 
pages) of Notes. 3^. hd. 

— - History of the French Revo- 
lution from its earliest indications 
to the flight of the King in 1 79 1 . 

6 ^. 

MIGNET’S History of thePrench 
Revolution, from 1789 to 1814. 
Z$,6d. 

MILL (J. S.). Early Essays by 
John Stuart Mill. Collected from 
various sources by J. W. M. Gibbs. 
SJ. td. 

MILLER (Professor). History 
Philosophically Illustrated,from 
the Fall of the Roman Empire to 
the French Revolution. 4 vols. 
3J. each. 


mLTON’S Prose Works. Edited 
by J. A. St. John. 5 vols. 35*. 6a?. 
each. 

Poetioal Works, with a Me- 
moir and Critical Remarks by 
James Montgomery, an Index to 
Paradise Lost, Todd’s Verbal Index 
to all the Poems, and a Selection 
of Explanatory Notes by Henry 
G. Bohn. Illustrated with 120 
Wood Engravings from Drawings 
by W. Harvey. 2 vols. 31. 6d. 
each. 

MITFORD’S (Miss) Our Tillage 
Sketches of Rural Character and 
Scenery. With 2 Engravings on 
Steel 2 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 

MOLIERE’S Dramatic Works. 
A new Translation in English 
Prose, by C. H. Wall 3 vols. 
3s, 6d^ each. 

MONTAGir. The Letters and 
Works of Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu. Edited by her great- 
grandson, Lord Wharncliffe’s Edi- 
tion, and revised by W. Moy 
Thomas. New Edition, revised, 
with 5 Portraits. 2 vols. 5^. each. 

MONTAIGNE’S Essays. Cotton’s 
Translation, revised by W. C. 
Hazlitt. New Edition. 3 vols. 
3^. 6d. each. 

MONTESQUIEU’S Spirit oi 
Laws. New Edition, revised and 
corrected. By J. V. Pritchard, 
A.M. 2 vols, 3s. 6d, each. 

MOTLEY (J. L.). The Rise of 
the Dutch Republic. History. 
By John Lothrop Motley. New 
Edition, with Biographical Intro- 
duction by Moncure D. Conway. 
3 vols, 3^. 6d. each. 

MORPHY’S Games of Chess. 
Being the Matches and best Games 
played by C/hsxxxipioni 

with Explanatory and Analytical 
Notes by J. Lowenthal. 5J. 
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MUDIE’S British Birds; or, His- 
tory of the Feathered Tribes of the 
British Islands. Revised by W. 
C. L. Martin. With 52 Figures 
of Birds and 7 Coloured Plates of 
Eggs. 2 vols. 

NEANBER (Dr A) History 
of the Christian Religion and 
Church. Trans, from the German 
byJ.Torrey, 10 vols. 3^.6^?. each. 

Life of Jesus Christ. Trans- 
lated by J. McClintock and C. 
Blumenthal. 3J. 6^. 

— History of the Planting and 
Training of the Christian 
Church by the Apostles 
Translated by J. E. Ryland. 

2 vols. 3^. (id, each. 

Memorials of Christian Lafe 

in the Early and Middle Ages ; 
including Light in Dark Places. 
Trans, by J. E, Ryland. 3^. 6(f. 

NIBELDNCEK LIED The 
Lay of the Nibelungs, metrically 
translated from the old German 
text by Alice Horton, and edited 
by Edward Bell, M.A. To which 
IS prefixed the Essay on the Nibe- 
lungen Lied by Thomas Carlyle. 

NEW TESTAMENT (The) m 
Greek. Gnesbach’s Text, with 
various Readings at the foot of 
the page, and Parallel References 
m the margin ; also a Critical 
Inti eduction and Chronological 
Tables. By an eminent Scholar, 
with a G^eek and English Lexicon. 
3rd Edition, revised and corrected. 
Two Facsimiles of Greek Manu- 
scripts. 900 pages. 5^. 

The Lexicon may be had sepa- 
rately, price 2s, 

NICOLINI’S History of the 
Jesuits, their Origin, Pi ogress, 
Doctrines, and Designs. With 8 
l*orlraits. 5^. 


NORTH (R.) Lives of the Right 
Hon. Francis North, Baron Guild- 
ford, the Hon. Sir Dudley North, 
and the Hon. and Rev. Dr. John 
North. By the Hon. Roger 
North. Together with the Auto- 
biography of the Author. Edited 
by Augustus Jessopp, D.D. 3 vols. 
Ss, 6d. each. 

NUGENT’S (Lord) Memorials 
of Hampden, his Party and 
Times. With a Memoir of the 
Author, an Autograph Letter, and 
Portrait. 5^, 

OOKLEY (S) History of the 
Saracens and their Conquests 
in Syria, Persia, and Egypt. 
By Simon Ockley, B D., Professor 
of Arabic m the University of 
Cambridge. 3J. 6 d, 

OLD ENGLISH CHRON- 
ICLES, including Ethelwerd’s 
Chronicle, Asser’s Life of Alfred, 
Geoffrey of Monmouth’s British 
History, Gildas, Nennius, and the 
spurious chronicle of Richard of 
Cirencestei. Edited by J. A. 
Giles, D.C.L. 5^. 

OMAN(J. C) The Great Indian 
Epics * the Stories of the Rama- 
YANA and the Mahabharata. 
By John Campbell Oman, Prin- 
cipal of Khalsa College, Amritsar. 
With Notes, Appendices, and 
Illustrations. 33“. 6 d. 

ORDEEIOUS YITALIS’ Eccle 
siastical History of England 
and Normandy. Translated by 
T. Forester, M.A. To which is 
added the Chronicle of St. 
Evrotjlt. 4 vols. Ss, each. 

OVID’S Works, complete. Literally 
translated into Prose. 3 fbls. 
each. 

PASCAL’S Thoughts Translated 
from the Text of M. Auguste 
Mohnier by C. Kegan Paul. 3rd 
Edition. 3^. 6 d. 
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PAULI’S pr R) Life of Alfred 
the Great Translated from the 
German. Xo which is appended 
Alfred’s Anglo-Saxon Version 
OF Orosius. With a literal 
Translation mter paged, Notes, 
and an Anglo-Saxon Grammar 
and Glossary, by B. Thorpe. 5^. 

PAUSANIAS’ Description of 
Gireece Newly translated by A. R. 
Shilleto, M.A. 2 vols. 5^. each. 

PEARSON'S Exposition of the 
Creed. Edited by E. Walford, 
M.A. s;. 

PEpyS’ Diary and Correspond- 
ence.^ Decipheied by the Rev. 
J. Smith, hi. A., from the original 
Shorthand MS. in the Pepysian 
Library. Edited by Lord Bray- 
brooke. 4 vols. With 31 En- 
gravings. 5J'. each. 

PERCY’S Reliqnes of Ancient 
English Poetry. With an Essay 
on Ancient Minstrels and a Glos- 
sary. Edited by J. V. Pritchard, 
A.M. 2 vols. $s, 6 cl, each. 

PERSruS.— .yrtf Juvenal. 

PETRARCH'S Sonnets, Tri- 
nmphs. and other Poems 
Translated into English Verse by 
various Hands. With a Life of 
the Poet by Thomas Campbell. 
With Portrait and 15 Steel En- 
gravmgs, ^s. 

PHILO - JITD.S 1 US, Works of 
Translated by Prof. C. D. Vonge, 
M.A. 4 vols. 5 j. each. 

PICKERING’S History of the 
Races of Man, and their Geo- 
graphical Distribution. With An 
Analytical Synopsis of ihe 

^Natural History of Man by 
Dr. Hall. With a Map of the 
World and 12 coloured Plates. 5^. 

PINDAR. Translated ihto Prose 
by Dawson W. Turner. To which 
is added the Metrical Version 
Abraham Moore. 


PLANOHE. History of British 
Costume, from the Earhest Time 
to the Close of the Eighteenth 
Century. By J. R. Planche, 
Somerset Herald. With upwards 
of 400 Illustrations. 

PLATO’S Works Literally trans- 
lated, with Introduction and 
Notes. 6 vols. $s. each. 

I. — The Apology of Socrates, 
Crito, Ph^edo, Gorgias, Pro- 
tagoras, rhacdrus, Theoetetus, 
Euthyphron, Lysis. Trans- 
lated by the Rev. H. Carey, 
n. — The Rcpubhc, Timnus, and 
Critias. Translated by Henry 
Davis. 

III. —Meno, Euth>demus, The 

Sophist, Statesman, Cratylus, 
Parmenides, and the Banquet. 
Translated by G. Burges. 

IV. — Philebus, Chaimides, Laches, 

Menexenus, Hippias, Ion, 
The Two Alcibiades, The- 
ages, Rivals, Hipparchus, 
Minos, Clitopho, Epistles. 
Translated by G. Burges. 

V. — The Laws. Tianslated by 

G. Burges. 

VI. — ^The Doubtful Works. Trans- 
lated by G. Burges. 

Summary and Analysis of 

th© Dialogues. With Analytical 
Index. By A. Day, LL.D. 5 j. 

PLAUTUS’S Comedies Trans- 
lated by H. T. Riley, M A. 2 
vols. 5f. each. 

PLINY’S Natural History. 
Translated by the late John 
Bostock, M.D , F.R.S , and II. T. 
Riley, M.A. 6 vols. 5^. each. 

PLINY The Letters of Phny 
the Younger, MelmcAh’s trans- 
lation, revised by the Rev. F, C. 
T Bosanquet, M.A. 5^. 

PLOTINUS, Select Works of. 
Translated by Thomas Taylor. 
With an Introduction containing 
tlie substance of Porphyry’s Plo- 
tinus. Edited by G. R. S. Mead, 
B.A., M.R.A.S. SJ. 
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PLITTAECH’S Lives. Translated 
by A. Stewart, M.A., and George 
Long, M.A. 4 vols. 3^. (>d, each. 

Morals Theosophical Essays. 

Translated by C. W. King, M.A. 

Morals Ethical Essays. 

Translated by the Rev. A. R. 
Shilleto, M.A. 55. 

POETRY OP AMERICA. Se- 
lections from One Hundred 
American Poets, from 1776 to 
1876. By W. J. Linton. 3r. td 

POLITIOAL OYOLOPJEDIA. 

A Dictionary of Pohtical, Con- 
stitutional, Statistical, and Eo- . 
rensic Knowledge ; forming a } 
Work of Reference on subjects of j 
Civil Administration, Political 
Economy, Finance, Commerce, 
Ijaws, and Social Relations. 4 
vols. 3^. 6d, each. 

POPE'S Poetical Works Edited, 
with copious Notes, by Robert 
Carrutbers. With numerous Illus* 
trations. 2 vols. 55. each. 

Homer’s lUad Edited by 

the Rev. J. S Watson, M,A. 
Illustrated by the entire Senes of 
Flaxman’s Designs. 5^. 

Homer’s Odyssey, with the 

Battle of Fro^ and Mice, Hymns, 
&c., by other translators. Edited 
by the Rev. J. S. Watson, M.A. 
With the entire Series of Flax- 
man’s Designs. 5^. 

Life, including many of his 

I..etters. By Robert Carruthers. 
With nuiJerous Illustrations, 

PODSHKCH’S Prose Tales; The 
Captain’s Daughter— Doubrovsky 
— The Queen of Spades — An 
Amateur Peasant Girl — The Shot 
—The Snow Storm—The Post- 
master — The Coffin Maker — 
Kirdjali— The Egyptian Nights— 
Peter the GieaPs Negro. Trans- 
lated by T. Keane. 31. 6d* 


PRESCOTT’S Conquest of 
Mexico. CopjTight edition, with 
the notes by John Foster Kirk, 
and an introduction by G. P. 
Winship. 3 vols. 3^. 6d, each. 

Conquest of Peru Copyright 

edition, with the notes of John 
Foster Kiik. 2 vols. 3;. Sd. each. 

Reign of Ferdinand and 

Isabella. Copyright edition, 
with the notes of John Foster 
Kirk. 3 vols. 3J. 6d. each. 
PROPERTIES Translated by 
Rev. P. J. F. Gantillon, M.A., 
and accompanied by Poetical 
Versions, from various sources. 

6d. 

PROVEPJBS, Handbook ofr Con- 
taining an entire Republication 
of Ray’s Collection ot^ English 
Proverbs, with his additions from 
Foreign Languages and a com- 
plete Alphabetical Index; m which 
are introduced large additions as 
well of Proverbs as of Sayings, 
Sentences, Maxims, and Phrases, 
collected by H. G. Bohn. Ss, 

' PROVERBS, A Polyglot of 
' Foreign Composing French, 
Italian, German, Dutch, Spanish, 
Portuguese, and Danish. With 
Enghsh Translations & a General 
Index by H. G. Bohn. 5^. 
POTTERY AND PORCELAIN, 
and other Objects of Vertu. Com- 
posing an Illustrated Catalogue of 
the Bernal Collection of Works 
of Art, with the pnees at which 
they were sold by auction, and 
names of the possessors. To which 
are added, an Introductory Lecture 
on Pottery and Porcelain, and an 
Engraved List of all Ihe known 
Marks and Monograms. By Henry 
G. Bohn. With numerous Wood 
Engravings, $ 5 . ; or with Colou^gd 
Illustrations, lOf. 6d, 

PROUT’S (Father) Roques. Col- 
lected^and ananged by Rev, F. 
Mahony. New issue, with 21 
Etchings by D. MacUse, R.A* 
Nearly 600 pages. 5 ^* 
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QUINTILIAN’S Institutes of 
Oratory, or Education of an 
Orator. Translated by the Rev. 
J. S. Watson, M.A, 2 vols. 5^ 
each. 

RACINE’S (Jean) Dramatic 
Worts. A metrical English ver- 
sion. By R. Bruce Boswell, M.A. 
Oxon. 2 vols. 3x. each. 

RANEDE’S History of the Popes, 
their Church and State, and espe- 
cially of their Conflicts with Pro- 
testantism in the 1 6 th and 17 th 
centuries. Translated by E. 
Foster. 3 vols. 35. each. 

History of Servla and the 

Servian Revolution. With an 
Account of the Insurrection in 
Bosnia. Translated by Mrs. Kerr. 
3j. 6tf. 

RECREATIONS in SHOOTING-. 
By ‘Craven.’ With 62 Engravings 
on Wood after Harvey, and 9 
Engravings on Steel, chiefly after 
A. Cooper, R.A. 5 j. 

RENNIE’S Insect Architecture 
Revised and enlarged by Rev. 
J. G. Wood, M.A. With 186 
Woodcut Illustrations. 51. 

REYNOLD’S (Sir J ) Literary 
Worhs. Edited by H.W. Beechy. 
2 vols. ss, 6d, each. 

RICARDO on the Principles of 
Political Economy and Taxa- 
tion, Edited by E. C. K. Gonner, 
M.A. 5^. 

RICHTER (Jean Paul Priedrioh). 
Levana, a Treatise on Education: 
together with the Autobiogiaphy 
(a Fragment), and a short Pre- 
fatory Memoii, ^s, 6d, 

— -Flower, Fruit, and Thom 
P!eoes, or the Wedded Life, Death, 
and Marnage of Firmian Stanis- 
laus Siebenkaes, Pansh Ac^irocate 
in the Parish of Kuhschnapptel. 
Newly translated by Lt.-CoI.Alex. 
Ewing. 3J. 6d, 


ROGER DE HOVEDEN’S An- 
nals of BngU^ History, com- 
prising the Historjr of England 
and of other Countries of Europe 
from A,D. 732 to A. D. 1201. 
Translated by H. T, Riley, M.A. 
2 vols. 5^. each, 

ROGER OF WENDOVER’S 
Flowers of History, comprising 
the History of England from the 
Descent of the Saxons to a,d. 
123s, formerly ascribed to Matthew 
Pans. Translated by J. A. Giles, 
D.C.L. 2 vols. Ss, each. 

ROME in the NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. Contain!^ a com- 
plete Account of the Ruins of the 
Ancient City, the Remains of the 
Middle Ages, and the Monuments 
of Modern Times. By C. A. Eaton. 
With 34 Steel Engravings. 2 vols. 
5 j. each. 

See Burn and Dyer. 

ROSOOE’S (W ) Life and Ponti- 
ficate of Leo X. Final edition, 
revised by Thomas Roscoe. 2 
vols. 3r. 6 d each. 

Life of Lorenzo de’ Medici, 

called * the Magnificent.’ With 
his poems, letters, tfec. loth 
Edition, revised, with Memoir of 
Roscoe by his Son. 3j 6d, 

RUSSIA History of, from the 
earliest Period, compiled from 
the most authentic sources by 
Walter K. Kelly. With Portraits. 

2 vols. ss 6 d. each. 

SALLUST, FLORUS, Aid VEL- 
LEIUS PATERCULUS. 
Translated by J. S. Watson, M.A. 
5 ^- 

SCHILLER’S Works. Translated 
by various hands. 7 vols. 3 j. 6 d» 
each;— 

I. — History of the Thirty Years’ 
War. 
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ScHiLLER^s Works continued. 

II. — History of the Revolt in the 

Netherlands, the Tnals of 
Counts Egmont and Horn, 
the Siege of Antwerp, and 
the Disturbances in F ranee 
preceding the Reign of 
Henry IV. 

III, — Don Carlos, Mary Stuart, 

Maid of Orleans, Bride of 
Messina, together with the 
Use of the Chorus in 
Tragedy (a shoit Essay). 

These Dramas are all 
translated in metre. 

IV. — Robbers (with Schiller’s 
original Preface), Fiesco, 
Love and Intrigue, De- 
metrius, Ghost Seer, Sport 
of Divinity. 

The Dramas in this 
volume are translated into 
Prose. 

V. — Poems. 

VI. — Essays, /Esthetical and Philo- 
sophical 

VII. — Wallenstein’s Camp, Pic- 
colomini and Death of 
Wallenstein, William Tell. 

SCHILLER and GOETHE. 
Correspondence between, from 
A.U. 1794-1805. Translated by 
L. Dora Schmitz. 2 vols. 31. (id, 
each. 

SCHLEGEL’S (F.) Lectures on 
the Philosophy of Life and the 
PhllosophyofLanguage. Trans- 
lated by the Rev. A. J. W. Mor- 
rison, M.A. 35. (id. 

Lectures on the History of 

Literature, Ancient and Modern. 
Ti an.slate<l fi om the German. 3^.6^!. 

Lectures on the Philosophy 

of History. Translated by J. B. 
Kobertson. 3;. 6</. 

SCHLEGBL’S Lectures on 
Modern History, together with 
the Lectures entitled Coesar and 


Alexander, and The Beginning of 
our History. Translated by L. 
Purcell and R. H. Whitetock. 

3r. (id. 

Esthetic and Miscellaneous 

Works Translated by E, J. 
Millington, ss. 6 d. 

SOHLEGBL (A. W.) Lectures 
on Dramatic Art and Literature. 
Translated by J. Black. Revised 
Edition, by the Rev. A, J. W, 
Morrison, M.A. 3^ 6 d. 

SCHOPENHAUER on the Four- 
fold Root of the Principle of 
Sufficient Reason, and On the 
Will m Nature. Translated by 
Madame Hillebrand. $s. 

Essays Selected and Trans- 
lated. With a Biographical Intro- 
duction and Sketch of his Philo- 
sophy, by E. Belfort Bax. 5r. 
SCHOUW’S Earth, Plants, and 
Man. Translated by A. Henfrey. 
With coloured Map of the Geo- 
graphy of Plants. 5^. 
SCHUMANN (Robert) His Life 
and Works, by August Reissmann. 
Translated by A. L. Alger. 3J. 6 d. 

Early Letters. Originally pub- 

blished by his Wife. Translated 
by May Herbert. With a Preface 
by Sir George Grove, D.C.L. 
3J. 6 d. 

SENECA on Benefits. Newly 
translated by A. Stewart, M.A. 
3J. 6 d. 

Minor Essays and On Clem- 
ency. Translated by A. Stewart, 
M.A. 5r. 

SHAKESPEARE DOCU- 
MENTS. Arranged b} D, H. 
Lambert, B.A, 3^. 6 d, 

SHAKESPEARE’S Dramaho 
Art. The History and Character 
of Shakespeare’s Plays. By Dr. 
Hermann Ulnci. Translated by 
L L. Dora Schmitz, 2 vols. 31. 6d. 

i each. 
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SHAKESPEABE CWllllam). A 
Literary Biography by Karl Elze, 
Ph.D., LL.D. Translated by 
L. Dora Schmitz. 5^’. 

SBABPE (S.) The History of 
Egypt, from the Earliest Times 
till the Conquest by the Arabs, 
A.D. 640. By Samuel Sharpe, 
2 Maps and upwards of 400 Illus- 
trative Woodcuts. 2 vols. 5r. each. 

SHEBIDAN’S Dramatic Works, 
Complete. With Life by G. G- S. 

SISMCKDI’S History of the 
Iiiteratore of the South 01 
Europe. Translated by Thomas 
Roscce. 2 vols. 3^, (id* each. 

SYNONYMS and ANTONYMS, 
or Kindred Words and their 
Opposites, Collected and Con- 
trasted by Yen. C. J. Smith, M.A. 
Revised Edition. 

SYNONYMS DISCRIMI- 
NATED. A Dictionary of 
Synonymous Words in the Eng- 
lish Language, showing the 
Accurate signification of words 
of similar meaning. Illustrated 
with Quotations from Standard 
Wi iters. With the Author’s 
latest Coirec^ions and Additions. 
Edited by the Rev H. Percy 
Smith, M.A,, of Balliol College, 
Oxford. 6 s, 

SMITH'S (Adam) The Wealth of 
Nations. Edited by E. Belfort 
Bax. 2 vols. 3^. 6d, each. 

— Theory of Moral Sentiments ; 
with his Essay on the First For- 
mation of Languages ; to which is 
added a Memoir of the Author by 
Dugald Stewaxt. 3J 6il, 

MYTH'S (Professor) Lectures 
on Modem History; from the 
Irruption of the Northern Nations 
to the close of the American Re- 
volution, 2 vols. $s, 6 d, each. 


I SMYTH'S (Professor) Lectures 
on the Erench Revolution. 
2 vols. 3J. 6d, each. 

SMITH’S ( Pye ) Geology and 
Scripture. 2nd Edition. 5^, 

SMOLLETT’S Adventures 01 
Roderick Random. With shoit 
Memoir and Bibliography, and 
Ciuikshank’s Illustrations. 3^. 6 L 

Adventures of Peregrine 

Piokle, in which are included the 
Memoirs of a Lady of Quality. 
With Bibliography and Cruik- 
shank's Illustrations. 2 vols. ^s, 6 ct, 
each. 

The Expedition of Hum- 
phry Clinker With Bibliography 
and Cruikshank’s Illastiations. 
3J-. 6d. 

SOCRATES (sumamed ‘Scholas- 
tious *) The Ecclesiastical His- 
tory of (a. d. 305-445). Translated 
from the Greek. 5r. 

SOPHOCLES, The Tragedies of. 
A New Prose Translation, with 
Memoir, Notes, &c., by E. P. 
Coleridge. 51. 

SOUTHEY’S Life of Ndson. 
With Facsimiles of Nelson's wnt- 
ing, Poi traits, Plans, and upwards 
of 50 Engravings on Steel and 
Wood. 5 j. 

Life of Wesley, and the Rise 

and Progress of Methodism. 5^. 

Robert Southey. The Story 

of his Life wTitten in his Letters. 
With an Introduction, Edited by 
John Dennis. ^ 

SOZOMEN'S Ecclesiastical His- 
tory. Comprising a Ilistoiy ot 
the Church from A.D. 324-440. 
Translated from the Greek. To- 
gether with the Ecclesiastical 
History of Philostorgius, as 
epitomised by Photms. Trans- 
lated from the Greek by Rev. E. 
Walford, M.A. 
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SPINOZA'S OMef Works. Trans- 
lated, with Introduction, by R*H M. 
Elwes. 2 vols. 5r. each. 

•STANLEY’S Olasaified Synopsis 1 
of the Principal Painters of the 
Dutch and Flemish Schools. 

By George Stanley. 5^. 

STARLING’S (Miss) Noble Deeds 
of Women; or, Examples of 
Female Courage, Fortitude, and 
Virtue. With 14 Steel Engrav- 
ings. Ss, 

STAUNTON’S Chess-Player’s 
Handbook A Popular and Scien- 
tific Introduction to the Game. 
With numerous Diagrams. 

— Chess Pv^zis A Supplement 
to the Chess-player’s Handbook. 
Containing the most important 
model n improvements in the Open- 
ings; Code of Chess Laws; and 
a Selection of Morphy’s Games. 
Annc'latcd. 

— - Chess-player’s Companion 
Comprising a Treatise on Odds, 
Collection of Match Games, and a 
Selection of Original Problems, 5J. ] 

— Chess Tournament of 1851 
A Collection of Games played at 
this cclebiated assemblage. With 
Introduction and Notes, 

STOCKHARDT’S Experimental 
Chemistry. A Handbook for the 
Study^ of the Science by simple 
experiments. Edited by C. W. 
Heaton, F.C.S. With numerous 
Woodcuts. New Edition, revised 
throughout. 5r. 

STRABO’S Geography Trans- 
lated by W. Falconer, M.A, 
and n. C. Hamilton. 3 vols. 
5 j, each. 

STRICKLAND’S (Agnes) Lives 
of the Queens of England, from 
the Norman Conquest. Revised 
Edition. With 6 Portraits. 6 vols. 
5 ^. 


STRICKLAND’S Life of Mary 
Queen of Soots 2 vols. 5^, each. 

Lives of the Tudor and Stuart 

Princesses. With Portraits. 5^. 

STUART and REVETTB Anti- 
quities of Athens, and other 
Monuments of Greece; to which 
is added, a Glossary of Terms used 
in Grecian Architecture. With 71 
Plates engraved on Steel, and 
numerous Woodcut Capitals, 5^. 

SUETONIUS’ Lives of the Twelve 
Caesars and Lives of the Gram- 
marians. The translation of 
Thomson, revised by T. Forester. 
5 ^- 

SWIFT’S Prose Works. Edited 
by Temple Scott. With a Bio- 
graphical Introduction by the Right 
Hon, W. E. H. Lecky, M.P* 
With Portraits and Facsimiles. 
12 vols. 3x. 6 d. each. 

[ Vols. I.- VI. & VIII.-X. ready. 

L— A Tale of a Tub, The Battle 
of the Books, and other 
early works. Edited by 
Temple Scott, With a 
Biographical Introduction 
by the Right Hon. 
W. E. H. Lecky, M.P. 

II. — The Journal to Stella. Edited 
by Fredenck Ryland,M.A. 
With 2 Portraits of Stella, 
and a Facsimile of one of 
the Letters. 

III.& IV. — ^Wntings on Religion and 
the Church. Edited by 
Temple Scott. 

V. — Historical and Political 
Tracts (Enghsh). Edited 
by Temple Scott. 

VI. — The Drapier’s L^tteis. 

With facsimiles of Wood’s 
Coinage, &c. Edited by 
* Temple Scott. 

VII. — Historical and Political 

Tracts (Iiibh). 

[/;/ the pess. 
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Swift’s Prose Works continued, 

VIII.— Gulliver’s Travels. Edited 
by G. R. Dennis. With 
Portrait and Maps. 

IX. —Contributions to the ‘Ex- 
aminer,’ ‘Tatler,’ ‘Spec- 
tator,’ &c. Edited by 
Temple Scott. 

X. — Historical Writings. Edited 
by Temple Scott 

XI. — Literary Essays. 

\In /; eparatioji, 

XIJ.— Index and Bibliography. 

[/// preparation, 

STOWE (Mrs H.B ) Uncle Tom’s 
Cabm, or Life among the Lowly. 
With Introductory Remarks by 
Rev. J. Sherman. With 8 full- 
page Illustrations, ^s, 6 d, 

^ TACITUS TheW’orksof. Liter- 
ally translated. 2 vols. 5^. each. 

TALES OF THE GENII; or, the 
Delightful Lessons of Horam, the 
Son of Asmar. Trpnslated from 
the Persian by Sir Charles Morell. 
Numerous Woodcuts and 12 Steel 
Engravings. 5J. 

TASSO’S Jerusalem Delivered. 
Translated into English Spensenan 
Verse by J. H. Wiffen. With 8 
Engravmgs on Steel and 24 Wood- 
cuts by Thurston. 51. 
TAYLOR’S (Bishop Jeremy) 
Holy Living and Dying, with 
Prayers contaming the Whole Duty 
of a Christian and the paits of De- 
votion fitted to all Occasions and 
furnished for allNecessities. 35. 6 d, 
TEN BBINK.^See Brink. 
TERENCE and PH^DRUS 
Literally translated byH. T. Riley, 
To which IS added, Smart’s 
MetricalVersion of Ph^drus. 
5-f* • 

THEOCRITUS, BION, MOS- 
CHUS,andTYRTAEUS. Liter- 
ally translated by the Rev. J. 


Banks, M.A. To which are ap- 
pended the Metrical Versions of 
Chapman. 5 j. 

THEODORET and EVAGRIUS. 
Histories of the Church fiom a,d. 
332 to A.n. 427 ; and from A.D. 
431 to A.D. 544. Translated from 
the Greek. 5r. 

THIERRY’S History of the 
Concauest of England by the 
Normans; its Causes, and its 
Consequences in England, Scot- 
land, Ireland, and the Continent. 
Translated by William llazlitt. 
2 vols. 3J. 6 d. each. 

THUCYDIDES. The Pelopon- 
nesian War. Literally translated 
by the Rev. II. Dale. 2 vols 
3x. 6 d, each. 

An Analysis and Summary 

of. With Chronological Table of 
Events, (fee. By J. T. Wheeler. 5x. 

THUDICHUM ( J. L. W.) A Trea- 
tise on W’lnes. their Origin, 
Nature, and Varieties. With Prac- 
tical Directions for Viticulture and 
Vinification. By J. L. W. Thudi- 
chum, M.D., F.R.C.P. (Lond.). 
Illustrated. $s, 

URE’S pr. A ) Cotton Manufac- 
ture of Great Britain, systemati- 
cally investigated. Revised Edit, 
by P. L. Simiponds. With 150 
original Illustrations. 2 vols. 5x. 
each. 

Philosophy of Manufactures. 

Revised Edition, by P. L. Sim- 
monds. With numerous Figures. 
Doublevolume. 7^, 6d, 

VASARI’S Lives of ■fixe most 
Eminent Painters, Sculptors, 
and Architects Translated by 
Mrs. J. Foster, with a Commen- 
tary by J. P. Richter, Ph.D. 6 
vols. $s, 6 d, each, 

VIRGIL. A Literal Piose Trans- 
lation by A. Hamilton Bryce, 
LL D., F.R.S.E. With Portrait. 
3J-. 6d, 
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VOLTAIRE’S Tales. Translated 
by R. B. Boswell. Vol. I , con- 
taining Bebouc, Memnon, Can- 
dide, L’Ingenu, and other Tales. 
3J. 6d. 

WALTON'S Complete An^er, 
or the Contemplative Man’s Re- 
creation, by Izaak Walton and 
Chailes Cotton. Edited by Ed- 
ward Jesse. To which is added 
an account of Fishing Stations, 
Tackle, &c., by Henry G. Bohn. 
With Portrait and 203 Engravings 
on Wood and 26 Engravings on 
Steel. 5 j. 

Lives of Donne, Hooker, &o 

New Edition revised by A. H. 
Bullen, with a Memoir of Izaak 
Walton by Wm. Dowling. With 
numerous Illustrations. 55. 

WELLINGTON, Life of. By ‘An 
Old Soldier.’ From the matenals 
of Maxwell. With Index and 18 
Steel Engravings. 5^. 

Victories of. See Maxwell. 

WERNER’S Templars in 
Cyprus. Translated by E. A. M. 
I^ewis. 35. 6 (t. 

WESTROPP (H M ) A Hand- 
book of Arohffiology, Egyptian, 
Greek, Etruscan, i^man By 
11 . M. Westropp. 2nd Edition, 
revised. With very numerous 
Illustrations. Sj. 

WHITE’S Natural History of 
Selboiipe, with Observations on 
various Parts of Nature, and the 
Naturalists’ Calendar. With Notes 
by Sir William Jardine. Edited 
l»y Edward Jesse. With 40 Por- 
traits and colon led Plates. Sj, 


WHEATLEY’S A Rational Illus- 
tration of the Book of Common 
Prayer. 3^. di/. 

WHEELER’S Noted Names of 
Fiction, Dictionary of Includ- 
ing also Familiar Pseudonyms, 
Surnames bestowed on Eminent 
Men, and Analogous Popular Ap- 
pellations orten referred to in 
Literature and Conversation. By 
W. A. Wheeler, M.A. 5^. 

WIESELER’S Ohronologioal 
Synopsis of the Pour Gospels. 
Translated by the Rev. Canon 
Venables. 3^. 6^3?. 

WILLIAM ofMALMESBURY’S 
Chronicle of the Kings of Eng- 
land, from the Earliest Penod 
to the Reign of King Stephen. 
Translated by the Rev. J. Sharpe. 
Edited by J. A. Giles, D.C.L. 5^. 

XENOPHON’S Works Trans- 
I lated by the Rev. J. S. Watson, 
M.A., and the Rev, H. Dale. In 
3 vols. 5 j. each. 

YOUNG (Arthur). Travels in 
Francse during the years 1787 , 
1788 , and 1789 . Edited by 
M. Betham Edwards. 3 j. 6 d. 

Tour in Ireland, with 

General Observations on the state 
of the country during the years 
1776 - 79. Edited by A. W. 
Hutton. With Complete Biblio- 
graphy by J. P. Anderson, and 
Map. 2 vols. 3^. 6 d. each. 

YULE-TIDE STORIES. A Col- 
lection of Scandinavian and North- 
German Popular Tales and Tra- 
ditions, from the Swedish, Danish, 
and German. Edited by B.T^rpe. 

5 ^* 
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NEW AND FORTHCOMING VOLUMES OF 

BOHN'S LIBRARIES. 


THE PROSE WORKS OF JONATHAN SWIFT. Edited by 
Temple Scott. With an Intioduction by the Right lion. W. E. H. 
Lecky, M.P. In ii volumes, 6 d. each. 

Vol. I. — ‘A Tale of a Tub,’ ‘ The Battle of the Books,’ and other 
early works. Edited by Temple Scott. With Introduction by the 
Right Hon. W. E. H. Lecky, M.P. Portrait and Facsimiles. 

Vol. II. — ^The Journal to Stella.* Edited by F. Ryland, M.A. 
With a Facsimile Letter and two Portraits of Stella. 

Vols. III. and TV. — Writings on Religion and ^-he Church. 
Edited by Temple Scott. With portraits and facsimiles of title pages. 

Vol. V. —Historical and Political Tracts (English). Edited by 
Temple Scott. With Portrait and Facsimiles. 

Vol. VI. — Tlie Drapier’s Letters. Edited by Temple Scott. With 
Portrait. Repioductions of Wood’s Coinage and facsimiles of title 
pages. 

Vol, VIII. — Gulliver’s Travels. Edited by G. R. Dennis. With 
the original Maps and Illustrations. 

Vol. IX.— Contributions to ‘ The Tatler,’ ‘ The Examiner,* ‘ The 
Spectator,’ and ‘The Intelligencer.’ Edited by Temple Scott. With 
Portrait. 

Vol X. — Histoiical Wiitings. Edited by Temple Scott. With 
Portiait. 

PRESCOTT’S CONQUEST OF MEXICO. Copyiight edidon, 
with the author’s latest corrections and additions, and the notes of 
John Fostei Kirk. With an introduction by George Parker Winship. 
3 vols. 3J. 6 d. each. 

►RESCOTT’S CONQUEST OF PERU. Copyught ^edition. 
Edited by John Foster Kiik. 2 vols. 3^. 6 d. each. 

RESCOTT’S FERDINAND AND ISABELLA. Copyiight 
edition. Edited by John Fostei Kirk. 3 vols. ^s. 6 tf. ejch. 

RAY’S LETTERS. Edited by Duncan C. Tovey, M.A., Editoi of 
‘Gray and his Friends,’ ire., late Clark Lecturer at Trinity College, 
Cambridge. Vols. I. and II 3^, 6 d, each. 

ICERO’S LETTERS. The whole extant Correspondence. Trans- 
lated by Evelyn S. Shuckburgh, M.A. In 4 vols. 5J. each. 



BELL’S HANDBOOKS 

OF 

THE GREAT MASTERS 

IN PAINTING AND SCULPTURE. 

Edited ey G. C. WILLIAMSON, Litt.D. 

Post Svo. With Illustrations and Photogravure Frontispiece, ^s. net each. 


« The foV owing Volumes have been issued 

BOTTICELLI. By A, Streeter. 

BRUNELLESCHI. By Leader Scott. 

CORREGGIO. I'y Selwyn Brinton, M.A. 

CARLO CRIVELLI By G. McNeil Rushforth, M.A. 

DELLA ROBBIA. By the Marchesa Burlamacchi. 

ANDREA DEL SARTO. By H. Guinness. 2nd Edition 
DONATELLO. By Hope Rea 

GERARD DOU. By Dr. W. Martin. Translated by Clara Bell. 
GAUDENZIO FERRARI By Ethel Halsey. 

FRANCIA. By George C. Williamson, Litt.D. 

GIORGIONE. By IIepbebt Cook, M.A. 

GIOTTO. By F. Mason Perkins. 

FRANS HALS By Geeald S. Davies, M.A. 

BERNARDINO LUINI. By George C. Williamson, Litt.D. 2nd Edition. 
LEONARDO DA VINCI. By Edward McCurdy, M.A. 

MANTEGNA. By Maud Cruttwell. 

MEMLINC. By W II. James Weale. 

iNIIClIEL ANGELO. By Lord Ronald Sutherland Gower, M.A., 
F.S.A. 

rKRUGINO. By G C. Williamson, Litt.D. 

ITERO DELLA FRANCESCA. By W. G. Waters, M.A. 
ITNTORICCIIIO. By Evelyn March Phillipps. 

RAITI AEL. By IL Strachey. 2nd Edition. 

REMBRANDT By Malcolm Bell. 

LUCA SIGNORELLI. By Maud Cruttwell. 2nd Edition. 

SODOMi^i. By the Contessa Lorenzo Priuli-Bon. 

TINTORETTO. By J. B. Stoughion Holborn, M.A. 

VELASQUEZ. By R. A. M. Stevenson. 3rd Edition. 

WATTEAU. By Eugcumbe Staley, B.A. 

WILKIE. By Lord Ronald Sutherland Gower, M.A., F.S.A.^ 

In preparation. 

EL GRECO. By Manuel B Cossio, Litt^D., Ph.D, 

PAOLO VERONESE. By Roger E, Fry. 

RUBENS. By IPh'E Rea, 


Others to follow. 



THE 


CHISWICK SHAKESPEARE. 

Illustrated by BYAM SHAW 
With Introductions and Glossaries by JOHN DENNIS, 

Piinted at the Chiswick Press, pott Svo,, price is 61 net per volume 
also a cheaper edition, is. net per volume ; or 2 s. net in limp leather ; Is 
a few copies, on Japanese vellum, to be sold only in sets, price 5 f. net per 
volume. 

How Complete zn 39 Volumes. 

ALL’S WELL THAT ENDS LOVE’S LABOUR’S LOST. 

WELL. MACBETPL 

ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. MEASURE FOR MEASURE. 

AS YOU LIKE IT. MERCHANT OF VENICE. 

COMEDY OF ERRORS. MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR. 

CORIOLANUS. MIDSUMMER-NIGHT’S DREAM. 

CYMBELINE. MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. 

HAMLET. OTHELLO. 

JULIUS CiESAR. PERICLES. 

KING HENRY IV. Part I. ROMEO AND JULIET. 

KING HENRY IV. Part 11. THE TAMING OF THE SHREW. 

KING HENRY V. THE TEMPEST. 

KING HENRY VI, Part I. TIMON OF ATHENS. 

KING HENRY VI. Part IL TITUS ANDRONICUS. 

KING HENRY VI. Part III. TROILUS AND CRESSIDA. 

KING HENRY VIIL TWELFTH NIGHT. 

KING JOHN. TWO GENTLEMEN OF VERONA. 

KING LEAR. WINTER’S TALE. 

KING RICPIARD II. POEMS. 

KING RICHARD III. SONNETS. 

* A fascinating little edition ' — atid Qttenes. 

* A cheap, very comely, and altogethei desirable edition.’ — Wesiminsfer Gmetie 
But a few years ago such volumes would have been deemed worthy to be considered 

Mitiom de luxe To-day, the low price at which they are oflfered to the public alone 
prevents them being so regarded.’— 

‘Handy in shape and size, wonderfully cheap, beautifully puattd from the Cam- 
bridg§,text, and illustrated quaintly yet admirably by Mr. Byam Shaw, wt have nothi.ig 
jut prt^se for It No one ivho wants a good and convenient bhal.espeaie— without 
•xcursuses, discur->uses, or even too many notes— can do bettei, in our opinion, than 
.ubscribe to this issue . which is sajnng a good deal in these daj^s of cheap upmus.’— 
r^anity Fair. 9 

‘What we like about these elegant booklets is the attention that has been paid to the 
laper, as w’ell as to the print and decoration , such stout laid paper will last for ages 
)n this account alone, the ‘Chiswick’ Oiould easily be among pocket Shake 
peares.’ — Fall Mall Gaseiie. 
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Kew Editions, (cap. 870. 2 <. M. each net. 

THE ALDINE EDITION 

OF THB 

BRITISH POETS. 

•Tins excellent edition of the English with their complete texts and 

scholarly introductions, are something very different from the cheap rolnxnes of 
extracts wlfich are just now so much too common *■— Sf Jameses Gazette* 

* An excellent senes. Small, handy, and complete / — Satin day Ee j *eic* 


Akenslde Editedby Rev. A.Dyoe. | 

Beattie. Edited by Rev. A, Dyce. ! 

*Blake. Edited by W.M, Rossetti. 

•Bums. Edited by G. A. Aitken. 

3 vols, 

Butler. Edited by R. B. Johnson. 

2 vols. 

Campbell. Edited by His Son- 
in-law, the ReT. A. W, HiB. With 
Memoir by W AUingham, 

Ohatterton. Edited by the Rev. 
W. W. Skeat, MA. 2 vols. 

Chaucer. Edited by Dr R. Morris, 
with Memoir by Sir H Kioolas, 6 vols. 

ChurohUl Edited by Jas.Hannay. 

2 vols. 

*Colendge. Edited by T. Ashe, 
B.A. 2 vols. 

Collins, Edited by W. Moy 
Thomas. 

Cowper Edited by John Brace, 
E.S A. 3 vols. 

Dryden. Edited by the Rev. R. 
Hooper, M.A. 6 vols. 

Goldsmltbi Revised Edition by 
Austin Hobson. With Portrait, 

♦Gray. Edited by J. Bradshaw, 

Lti.D. 

Herbert. Edited by the Rev A. B. 

Orosart. 

^Herrick. Edited by George 
Saintsbury. 2 vols. 

^Keats. Edited by the late Lord 


Klrke White. Edited, with a 
Memoir, bj Sir H. l^icolas. 

Milton. Edited by Dr. Bradshaw. 

2 vols. 

Parnell. Edited by G. A. Aitken. 
Pope. Edited by G. R. Dennis. 

With Memoir by John Dennis. S vols. 
Prior. Edited by R. B. Johnson. 

2 vols. 

Raleigh and Wotton. With Se- 
lections from the Wntmgs of other 
OOiraTLY POETS from 1540 to 1650. 
Edited by Ven. Archdeacon Hannah, 
D.OL. 

Rogers. Edited by Edward Bell, 
M.A. 

Scott Edited by John Dennis. 

6 vols. 

Shakespeare’s Poems Edited by 
Rev, A Dyce 

Shelley. Edited by H. Buxton 
Porman. 5 vols. 

Spenser. Edited by J. Payne Coi- 
her 5 vols. 

Surrey. Edited by J. Yeowell. 

Swift. Edited by the Rev. J. 
Mitford. 3 vols. 

Thomson. Edited by the Rev. D. 
0. Tovey. 2 vols. 

Vaughan. Sacred Poems and 
Pious Emulations, Edited by the 
Rev. H. Lyte. 4 ^ 

Wordsworth Edited by Prof. 
Bowden. 7 vols. 

Wyatt.^ Edited by J. Yeowell. 
Young. 2 vols. Edited by the 
Rev. J. Mitford. 


Houghton. 

Those volumes may aho be had bound, m Ii ish hnen,^ith design in gold on' Fide 



lilJi ALL-ENGLAND SERIES 

HANDBOOKS OF ATHT w-rr^ 

The wt“f,;.o are ,« 

aid apoits by the bosfairtS^tat tbolow 

Cricket. 

R and sluBiAgtioi, 

Phil- 

“SSSS’i ’■ 

w ® °®“»etiaoa and Die. 
Ptey Bzorolses. Compiled by 

Indto Clubs. By G T B n/.t> 


XV. xjii“ruLTON 

Tennis. By H. W W 

Squash Tennis 13% Eustace B 
Ten^s and Rackets and Elves 

3-KE"rf“'-“^"' 

DonWovd. t: ”■ 

S' I BjO T 

.ittr’ Sjw.B. n^SoSl^ ' 

"ssS!’|^« I "KS,-?--.' oSS. 

f'^ble ^a». V.O. 

W^PreK-^-^XTt°^- ___ 

‘ No welI-regnlatoa|™ r^JS^bOTse s^d Ito^t GAMES. 

Whlflf. tit» t\« TiT__ »v’ l^omlnofisi om#? _ wIo6«, 


®y 

l|a‘^ylSS« 

Rounders, Fleldbalk^^wls 
ByTM’w®^’^’ SMtttes, &o! 
I>anoin 7 “%fa “”<> C- « Mc^r. 
PonWeyfl. & ^ BnwAM) Soon. 


By<l’TOH. 

By Dr. War. Pom, P.B. S 

™ ^y Major-Gen. A. W 
by W. jfpea’® * Bra&oe 
gtote on Bhuards. By J p 
DouhloToI 'H. • 

Rev«si and Go Bans? 

By ‘ Beekelet,* ^*‘Is« 


ATpico IS. each. 

Eoart4 and Euob^e. 

By ‘Bbbkkley,* 

BntHL. 

* Skat Sconug-book is 

M» ^ ^Bkyground Oamea. 

«y Mrs. LatTHEHOE GOM’jr* 



BELL’S CATHEDRAL SERIES. 

Profusely Illusirated^ cloth, crown Svo, is, 6d. net each. 


ENGLISH CATHEDRALS Ati Itineraiy and Desciiption. Compiled by J -''lE*; G 
Gii CHRIST, A !M , MD Re\i<;ed and editert -'Vith an Intioduction ui Cathedral 
Architecture by the Re\ T. PekkiSs, M A , F R.A S. 

BRISTOL ByH J. L J hUssL, M A. 

CANTERBURY By Hartley Withers stt- Eoition 
CARLISLE By C King Eley 

CHESTER By Charles HlvTT. end Edition, re\is3d. 

CHICHESTER By H C Corlette, A R.I B A. 

DURHAM By J E. Bvgate, A R C V. 2nd Edition, reM-ed 

ELY ByRe\ W D Sweeting MA 

EXETER. By Percy Addlesiiaw , B A. 2nd Edition revised. 

GLOUCESTER By H J L J. M kss M A 2nd Edition 
HEREFORD, By A. Hugh Fisher, A R E. 2nd Edition, lev’sec . 
LICHFIELD By A B Clifton 2nd Edition 
LINCOLN By A F Kendrick B A. 3rd Edition 
MANCHESTER. By Rev. T. Per kins, M A 
NORWICH By C. H B Quennell, 2nd Edition. 

OXFORD. By Rev. Percy Dearwhr, M A 2nd Edition, leMsen 
PETERBOROUGH Rev. \V D. Sweeting, ond Edition, levis-u 
RIPON By Cecil Hallett, B A 

ROCHESTER By G. H Palmbr, B A 2nd Edition, revised. 

ST ALBANS. By Rev. T Perkins, M A. 

ST. ASAPH By P B Ironside Bay 

ST. DAVID’S. By Philip Robson, A R I B A. 

ST PATRICK’S, DUBLIN By Rev J H Bern vrd, M A., D D. 

ST. PAUL’S. By Rev Arthur Di'iOCK, M.A 3rd Edition, revised . 
SALISBXrRY. By Gleesun White 3rd Edition, revised. 

SOUTHWELL By Rev. Arthur Dimock, 3M A and Edition, revised. 
WELLS. By Rev Percv Dearmer, M A 3rd Edition 
WINCHESTER. By P W. Sergeant. 2nU Edition, revised. 

WORCESTER By E F Strange 2nd Edition. 

YORK By A Clutton-Bhock, M.A. 3rd Edition 

Ufdform with ethaoe Series, JVtnu ready if (id net each, 

ST MARTIN’S CHURCH, CANTERBURY. By the Rev. Canon Routledgb, 
M.A., F S.A. 

BEVERLEY MINSTER. By Charles Hiatt. 

WIMBORNE MINSTER and CHRISTCHURCH PRIORY. By the Rev. T. 

Ati 

TEWKESBURY ABBEY AND DEERHURST PRIORY ByH J. L. J Mass^, M A. 
BATH ABBEY, MALMESBURY ABBEY, and BRADFORD-ON-AVON CHURCH. 

By Rev. T Perkins, M A 
WESTMINSTER ABBEY. By Charles Hiatt. 

STRATFORD-ON-AVON CHURCH. By Harold Baker. 


BELL’S HANDBOOKS TO CONTINENTAL CHURCHES. 

Profusely Illustrated, Crown Sva, clotk, zs, 6d, net each. • 
AMIENS By the Rev. T. Perkins, M A. 

BAYEUX. By the Rev R S IMylne 

CHARTRES * The Cathedral and Other Churches H. J. L. J. Mass 6 , M.A. 

MONT ST. MICHEL By H. J. L J Mass^, M.A. 

PARIS (NOTRE-DAME) By Charles Hiatt. 

1—1 —A ■RvfheRev. T Perkins, M.A. 



The Best Practical Working Dictionary of the 
English Language. 


WEBSTER'S 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY. . 

2348 PAGES. 5000 ILLUSTRATIONS. 

NEW EDITION, REVISED THROUGHOUT WITH A 
NEW SUPPLEMENT OF 25,000 ADDITIONAL 
WORDS AND PHRASES. 


The Appendices comprise a Pronouncing Gazetteer of the World, 
Vocabularies of Scnpture, Greek, Latin, and English Proper Names, 
a Dictionary of the Noted Names of Fiction, a Brief History of the 
English Language, a Dictionary of Foreign Quotations, Words, Phrases, 
Proverbs, &c., a Biographical Dictionary with Io,ooo names, &c., &c. 


Dr. MCTBBAY, Editor of the 'Oxford English Dictionary' says* — ‘In this its 
latest form, an<l vnth its large Supplement and numerous appendices, it is a wonderful 
volume, which well maintains its giound against all rivals on its own lines. The ‘ defini- 
tions,’ or more properlj*, ‘explanations of meaning' in ‘ Webster’ have always struck me 
as particularly terse and well-put, and it is haid to see how anything better could be 
done within the limits.’ 

Professor JOSEPH WRIGHT, M A., Ph.D., D.C L., LL.D , Editor of 
the ^English Diaictt Dictionary^' says — ‘The ne%\ edition of “ Webstei’s International 
Dictionary ” is undoubtedly the most useful and reliable work of its kind in any country 
No one who has not examined the work carefully would believe that such a vast amount 
3f lexicographical information could possibly be found within so small a compass.’ 

Professor A. H. SAYCE, LLD., D.D., sajs — ‘It is indeed a marvellous 
vork It IS difPcuIt to concei\e of a Dictionary' more exhaustive and complete Every- 
hmg is in it — not only \vhat we nught expect to fiml in such a work, but al^ what few 
)f us w ould e\ er have thought of looking for ’ • 

Rev. JOSEPH WOOD, D.D , Hecui Master of Har^o-w^ says —‘I have always 
bought very highly of its merits Indeed, I consider it to be far the most accurate 
trrslish Dictionary in existence, and much more reliable than the “Century” For 
tally and hourV refeience, “Webster ” seems to me unrivalled ’ 

^ Prospecinsesy with Prices and Specimen Pages, on AppliccUton, 
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